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Nato Rumasa 
ministers seizure 
plan new ‘narrowly 
initiative backed 9 


Nato abasias ibis week win focus 
dtefr attention on mores to improve 
KaU-Weti relations, oa a "firmness 
nfth dialogue* fhenoe. 

Defence and foreign ministers 
will meet in Brussels for the first 
time since new U.JL nuclear mis- 
siles arrived in Europe and «nw» 
the Soviet Union walked oytof 
talks in Geneva on mfidfnm-range 
arms control. Today, the group of 11 
European - d e fen c e ministers will 
meet All 13 defence ministers in 
Nato's integrated 'structure are to 
meet tomorrow and on Wednesday, 
and 16 foreign ministers, including 
those of France, Iceland and Spain, 
on Thursday and Fridays 

Britain's former Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Carrington. is expected 
to be named to succeed Dr Joseph 
Luos as Nato secretary-generaL 
Page 28 

Vatican mediation 


Secretary of State Cardinal Agosti- 
no Casaroli said the Vatican wanted 
to mediate between ih* US. and 
the Soviet Union on reviving talks' 
on limitation of medium-range nu- 
clear arms in Europe. - : r •_ ■"« 

Release plea_ 

Pope John Paid repealed for the re;, 
lease of Colombian President BeH- 
saribBetancur’s brother Jaime, kid- 
napped by Left-wing jjuemllas. last 
month. • . • • • - r. . ‘ "■ ‘y. • 

Ifiiii claims success ' 

Iran said its forces an Ira-; , 

'qi offensive in the horftiem sectDr r 
at the Giilf .iWr front iptf.flnnjied 
-Iraqi chains .that-. It hai' bom 1 . , 
bardcddviliimnrea^m fraq- .... . 

New Soviet deal . 



Soviet forspqed* 

ier introduction. ' the .^teare qon* 
tract* system. : 1ft'm^ -' 3 WicfceHf 
wages depend more dos^ HMi per* 
foflnance. ; ■ 

Dutch go-stow ^ids 

Dutch railway. muons, called off 
their seven-week - campaign of 
strikes and go-slows against cuts in 
pubtic-sector wages ‘because other 
workers bad started working nor- 
mally apdif was no longer effective. 

Papqndreou protest _ 

Greek.- Premier Andreas Fapandre- 
ou has written to Soviet leader Yuri 
Andropov, criticising Soviet plans 
to increase deployment otlaod and 
sea-based.nwtear weapons systems 
to counter US. installation of 
Pershing and cnnsfr' JnissUe^, in 
Western Europe. A -West German 
. aide of Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
said Mr ; Aadropov was in better 
-'hedth,'«td.wGdd{»^bfy-he'.back 
-at his Kremlin desk innweek. 

Newspaper banned ... 

. Mihtaty rulers' in Turkey banned 
indefinitely the publication at the 
country's bestselling newspaper, 
Hflrriyet- 

Two shot inUlster : 

British - security {arises shot . dead 
two armed toan. id. Coalisland. Ul- 
ster, who failed to answer a- chal- 
lenge. • _ .’V..' ■ 

Spapd. ‘hams 1 talk : 

US. astronaut QwenGamott, pa^ 
ing over, the JtfkkfleKhst i a -qwoe 
sbuttfo Qdtontda.-.bad a talk with 

In rAmtftML • 


Para fptdo.Si; Cubanrb^bajrf' 
leader - ffled . 

GolfrSexreriaaoB&ft^terriS (Spain) 
took bis richest. ptfr*^$309.W», for 
winning the Sun City Challenge 
tournament in; Bopbuthatswana, 
South Africa, on.214. - .~ 


~ outride its divergence Emit and 
■ ■ again the weakest member. 

There was no heavy, pressure 
ba¥K!rer t mth the Belgian central 
bankable to reduce its level of in- 
■. terwptiap In the foreign, exchange 
SArfft Irani the week before. That 
w« Pri% a reflection of the recent 
. 1-point; mcrease in the Belgian dis- 
count rate to 10 per cent 
- r ; Tf« French franc was the strong- 
est-curreocy bound by the 2% per 

cent limit That was despite a fall in 
Frehch interest rates, as the au- 
thorities took advantage of renewed 
confidence in the French franc. 

The chart shores the two conttiuim* 
on European Monetary System ex- 
change rates. The upper grid, based 
on the weaken currency in the sys- 
tem, defines the cross nues from 
Which no currency { except the tiro) 
.may move more than per cent 
IKe tower' chart gives each curren- 
cy* divergence from its “central 
rate" opanwt the European Curren- 
cy Unit (ECL7. itself a basket of Eu- 
ropean cunmcies- 

• LLOYD'S OF LONDON, the in- 
ternational insurance market, 
fibtftild make substantial changes in 
its business practices, according to 
an internal report Page 27 

• ELDERS- KL of Australia 
launched an AS972m (US.$885m) 
counteMrid tor Carlton and United 
Breweries, the country's biggest 
brewer. 

• QUEENSLAND is hoping to per- 
suade a foreign , car maker to take 
over a Brisbane plant dim to dose 
next year. Page 3 

• DALLAS auctioneers Jim Davis 
today start a three-day sale in Chel- 
sea, London, selling oilfield equip- 
ment, the main item being a $2m. 
rig owned, by French company 
Forex Neptune, lying off Fort Har- 
conrt, Nigeria. 

• BRITISH NUCLEAR' FUELS, 
which is building a £L2bh (S1.75bn) 
reprocessing plant in Cumbria, 
north En gland , is tollring to its cus- 
tomers about charging some 30 per 
cent more tor reprocessing spent 
nuclear fuel. EageU 

• AEG-TELEFUNKEN, the strug- 
gling . West German electricals 
' group! says it is making progress mi 
the ‘ way back to profitability. 

^TagiP, the Italian -state-owned oil 
company, has concluded a deal with 
China to explore tor oil in the South 
China-Sea. Page 3 

• RHONE-POULENC, the 

nuti nwaiiwd French chemicals and 
textiles group, has made changes in 
its management. Page 22 


Reagan warns of 
further ‘defensive 


Thatcher 
stresses 
fair EEC 


Mauroy in bid 
to reassure 


raiffc on ^vrionc bud S et oyer coal j° bs 

idtiua mu o j 1 1411a sssrzr »«■»««■ 


• SPANISH Government seizure 
of the heavily indebted Rumasa 
group was declared constitutional 
on the vote of the tribunal presi- 
dent. after it had divided six-six, ac- 
cording to a Madrid report yester- 
day. Page 2 

• OSINA'S foreign, exchange re- 
serves were S14Q7ba.at the end of 
September, 52 per cent up on a year 
before, and rising at die rate of 
more than - Sltan 1 a quarter, accord- 
ing to Bank qf China figures. 

• THE JSELG1AN franc remained 
depressed within the European 
Monetary System last week. It was 

EMSfecerter 24383 * 

- ARID _ - 


BY REGINALD DALE, U.S. EDITOR, IN WASHINGTON 

The Reagan Administration yesterday insisted that its air strike against Syrian 
positions in Lebanon was purely defensive and not part of a plan "to push 
Syria out of Lebanon.” 


The assertion came mid-way 
through a day of intense clash es in- 
volving the US. forces, with ma- 
rines later last night under rocket 
and artillery attack around Beirut 
airport Ships of the US. Sixth 
Fleet went into action to return the 
shellfire. 

The Lebanese Army and Druze 
militiamen were meanwhile locked 
in an artillery bombardment in the 
nearby Chouf mountains. 

Earlier, 28 US. Navy bombers 
struck at Syrian anti-aircraft bat- 
teries in eastern Lebanon, losing 
two aircraft, in the first such con- 
frontation with Soviet-backed Syr- 
ian troops since US. marines were 
seat to Beirut 16 months ago. 

President Ronald Reagan, who 
personally authorised the raid, said 
that he did not want a military con- 
frontation with Syria, but he made 
clear that the US. would respond 
again if its forces were attacked. 
The State Department admitted 
that two U.S. jets, an A-? Corsair 
and an A-6 Intruder, were shot 
down in the raid. 

Mr Reagan said that yesterday’s 
air strike was not co-ordinated with 
Israel the US. had not known in 
advance about Israel’s air strikes 
on Saturday and had not fore- 
warned Israel about yesterday’s 
US. raid, he said. 

In Jerusalem, an Israeli Cabinet 


spokesman denied that there was a 
concerted military raid against Syr- 
ia. 

Mr Lawrence Eagleburger, the 
Under-Secretary for State for Politi- 
cal Affairs, said the US. strike had 
been launched after American re- 
connaissance flights ram** under 
heavy Syrian anti-aircraft fire on 
Saturday. The VS. raid “took out” a 
Syrian command and control centre 
and two other sites that had fired 
against the US. reconnaissance air- 
craft, be said. 

Mr Eagleburger insisted that the 
action was not a consequence of last 
week's Dew US.-Israeii political 
and military cooperation agree- 
ment Syria had been warned “ear- 
lier” that if it fired on American air- 
craft the US. would defend itself, 
he said. 

Tf we do not get shot at we will 
not fire at them,” Mr Eagleburger 
added. He insisted that the UJS. was 
not preparing to go to war against 
Syria. Mr Caspar Weinberger, the 
UB. Defence Secretary, warned in 
Paris last night that there could be 
further air strikes, however. 

Mr Eagleburger accepted that the 
UB. had to be careful, given Syria's 
military alliance with the Soviet 
Union. But he said that US. inter- 
ests could not be “totally dominat- 
ed” by the closeness of the Soviet- 
Syrian relationship. 


Syria called for international and 
Arab action against what it called 
America's aggressive policy in Leb- 
anon and the Middle East 

Mr Abdel Halim Khaddam. the 
Syrian Foreign Minister, sent mes- 
sages to Sr Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
the UN Secretary General, as weC 
as the leader of the Arab League 
and Mr P. V. Narasimha Rao, the 
Indian Foreign Minister, as chair- 
man of the non-aiigned group of 
countries. 

Saudi Arabia urged Syria to ab- 
stain from any military measure 
against the U.S. fleet offshore, ac- 
cording to diplomats in Damascus. 

Mr Reagan said the American 
reconnaissa n ce flights over Leba- 
non were vital to the U.S. marine 
peace-keeping presence in Beirut' 
and that the flights would continue. 
“He hoped that the raid would not 
make the withdrawal of Syrian for- 
ces more difficult but rather would 
work “the other way.” 

Following the visit to Washington 
last week of President Amin Gem- 
aye! of Lebanon, the Administra- 
tion has pledged to step up military 
and economic aid to his govern- 
ment 

How US, options ran out. Plage 
20; Air strikes “not part of pad,” 
Page 2 


Brazil steps up effoi 
to reach loan target 

BY ANDREW WHITLEY M RIO DE JANEIRO AND PETER MONTAGNON IN LONDON 


THE BRAZILIAN Government and 
its international bank advisory 
committee are engaged in a race 
against time to conclude the coun- 
try’s new $6-5bn loan, arrange the 
disbursement of up to half the 
funds, and dear up Brazil's arrears 
on interest payments to the banks - 
all before the end of the month. 

Subscriptions for the loan are be- 
lieved to have stuck at just over 
S6bn, and the Brazilian authorities 
will this week endeavour to get 
commitments nearer the target in 
time tor a planned signing about 
December 14. 

A top official, probably Sr Anto- 
nio Delfim Netto. the Planning Min- 
ister, is to go to the Middle East at 
the end of the week to lobby a num- 
ber of reluctant banks there. 

Apart from the region’s two large 
international banks, Arab Banking 
Corporation and Gulf International, 
tew banks in the Middle East have 
agreed to take part in the loan. 


The amount “missing" from these 
Middle East banks - about S7Dxn - 
is tiny in comparison with the scale 
of the refinancing programme. But 
given the tightness of the overall 
figures, every dollar is being treat- 
ed as important 

The reluctance of European Bra- 
zilian Bank (Eurobraz). the consor- 
tium bank, to put up its SlOOm 
share of the credit has also led a 
number of other small banks to 
withhold their subscriptions, ac- 
cording to bankers in New York. 

Pressure is now growing on Euro- 
braz's non-Brazilian shareholders 
to provide the funding support that 
the bank needs to make its contri- 
bution. These shareholders are 
Bank of America. Deutsche Bank. 
Union Bank of Switzerland and 
Daiichi Kangyo. The Brazilian 
shareholder, Banco do Brasil, has 
already agreed to provide support 

The Brazilian Government has 
told Mr William Rhodes, chairman 


of the advisory committee, that it 
expects Eurobraz to make its con- 
tribution by tomorrow. That would 
give a new impetus to the loan. 

An International Monetary Fund 
mission starts work in Brasilia to- 
day checking the government's lat- 
est statistics, particularly those on 
the public-sector deficit and money- 
supply targets tor 1983. A more 
high-powered team is scheduled to 
return in February to negotiate de- 
tailed targets for the last three 
quarters of 1984. 

Meanwhile, Brazil is to receive 
the last SlAbn disbursement from 
its previous S4.4bn bank credit next 
Monday. 

•The Brazilian Congress has ap- 
proved a new and milder national 
security law. under which about 22 
political prisoners are likely to ben- 
efit The number of offences has 
been reduced from 40 to 22, and the 
press is no longer subject to its dic- 
tates. 


Yugoslavia opens negotiations 
on fresh IMF standby credit 


BY DAVID BUCHAN IN LONDON 

YUGOSLAVIA will open talks to- 
day with International Monetary 
Fund officials in Belgrade on the 
possibility of a new IMF standby 
credit Its current three-year stand- 
by arrangement runs out this 
month, and it still has large foreign 
debts to pay next year. 

Whether or not it decides to lend 
again, the IMF is already involved 
in coordinating Western govern- 
ment and commercial bank support 
for Yugoslavia. In separate talks to- 
day 'in London, Mr Janko Smole. 
the chief Yugoslav foreign debt ne- 
gotiator, and Mr Alan Whittome, 
head of the IMF European section, 
will meet Yugoslavia's main credi- 
tor banks to discuss 1984 debt refi- 
nancing. 

Yugoslavia is hoping for a mix- 
ture of rescheduling and fresh fi- 
nancing to cover its 1984 medium 


and long -term debt maturities of 
S3bn, Mr Zvone Drag an, the vice- 
premier in charge of the economy, 
said in Belgrade recently. Yugoslav- 
ia does not want to increase next 
year its current hard-currency in- 
debtedness of SI8bn. he said. 

That contrasts with this year's 
more ambitious S4-5bn credit and 
rescheduling package by Western 
institutions, » governments and 
banks, which was designed to give 
the Yugoslav economy a one-off 
boost 

However, the mechanism of IMF 
co-ordination will apparently be the 
same next year as this year. Fund 
officials and Mr Smole met officials 
of 15 Western governments and Ku- 
wait in Switzerland last month to 
discuss their possible 1984 contribu- 
tion. 

During the recent visit to London 
by Mrs Miflta Planinr, the Yugoslav 


Prime Minister, Britain indicated 
its willingness to play a part This 
year the UK lent C37m (S53Am) and 
extended repayment terms on a 
similar amount The Western politi- 
cal interest is to sustain a non- 
aligned country adjacent to the 
Warsaw Pact 

Western banks and governments 
are to a large extent counting on 
Yugoslavia's reaching terms with 
the IMF on a new stendby accord 
before committing themselves for 
1984. 

On the Yugoslav side, Mr Drag an 
admitted that IMF backing was 
*Very important for the treatment 
of Yugoslavia by international capi- 
tal markets and creditors,* as well 
as providing the Planinc Govern- 
ment with support against its do- 
mestic critics. 

Editorial comment, Page 18 
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Survey Section III 


By John Wyfes and Paul 
Cheeserigtrt in Athens 

ONE OF the most crucial sum- 
mits ever of the European Com- 
munity opened in Athens yester- 
day with a stem lecture from 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, on the need 
to avoid “fudged compromise,” 
on the main question of internal 
Community reforms. 

Projecting herself as a Com- 
munity saleswoman anxious for 
agreement which “would be fair 
to us all,” Mrs Thatcher empha- 
sised that “viewed in the wider 
perspective of East-West rela- 
tions and the problems of the in- 
ternational economy the issues 
that divide us are relatively 
small. " 

However, she failed with the 
main purpose of her remarks, 
which was to persuade the sum- 
mit to deal first with the search 
for a permanent solution to the 
British budget payments prob- 
lem and fora more effective con- 
trol over future Community 
spending. 

Instead, the heads of govern- 
ment began their three-day 
meeting with a detailed and 
largely fruitless debate on how to 
cut spending in the EEC's costly 
dairy sector. Positions remained 
for apart on the levels of quotas 
to be imposed on milk produc- 
tion and on whether Ireland, Ita- 
ly and Greece should enjoy any 
exemptions. 

Mr Andreas Fapandreon, the 
Greek Prime Minister who is the 
oimmi> host and chairman, had 
put agricultural reform first on 
the agenda. He plans to turn to 
the budget issues this morning, 
having apparently relished the 
lack of support for Mrs Thatch- 
er’s attempt to force through her 
alternative approach yesterday. 

With so many hours of nego- 
tiation still to go, yesterday’s tack 
of progress does not confirm pre- 
dictious that the summit will be a 
failure. President Francois Mit- 
terrand of France was mid to be 
impressed by Mrs Thatcher’s 
"striking firmness,” according to 
a French spokesman, who added 
that the nine other member 
states were, by contrast, ap- 
proaching the discussions In a 
spirit of compromise." 

This was not immediately ap- 
parent from the dairy negotia- 
tions. British officials believe 
that the summit may in fact 
teach little detailed agreement 
on agriculture. But this will not, 

Continued on Page 20 


PROPOSALS by Cbarbonnages de 
France. (CDF), the French coal 
board, to reduce its total workforce 
next year by nearly 14 per cent, or 
8,000 jobs, have caused a political 
controversy in France. 

M Pierre Mauroy, the Prime Min- 
ister, sought to reassure the miners’ 
unions and the Communist Party at 
the weekend by saying the Govem- 
mend had not yet derided the fate 
of the French coal industry and that 
it would finalise its coal pro- 
grammes in January. 

While not denying proposals to 
shed up to 8,000 jobs next year, 
CDF emphasised that it had not yet 
finalised its own restructuring pro- 
grammes. due to be reviewed by the 
CDF board later this month. 

However, the trade unions and 
the Communist Party, the junior 
partner of the French left-wing 
Government, voiced concern at 
plans for the coal industry after the 
coal board’s job reduction proposals 
were leaked at the weekend. 

The latest plan follows the last 
month's resignation of M Georges 
Valbon. the Communist chairman 
of the coal board, in protest against 
the Government's derision to freeze 
subsidies to the coal industry and 
support a large scaling back in coal 
production. 

The Government has decided to 
freeze coal subsidies next year at 
last year's level of FFr 63bn 
(5792m). That will mean that coal 
production, which totalled 20m 
tonnes in 1982 and is expected to 


decline to a little over ]B.5m tonnes 
this year, will hare to drop to 16m 
tonnes next year. In turn, that im- 
plies pit closures and reductions in 
the 58.000 people presently employ- 
ed by CDF. 

The coal issue is particularly deli- 
cate tor the Prime Minister, who in 
1981 announced a renaissance for 
the French coal industry after the 
victory of the (eft in the 1981 elec- 
tions. M Mauroy had said French 
coal production would be boosted to 
28m to 30m tonnes a year and CDF 
started hiring new miners. 

Coal has become the victim of re- 
visions in the national energy plan, 
largely as a result of nuclear power. 
With losses expected to total FFr 
Sffllm this year and debts of FFr 
14.5bn, CDF has been studring a 
restructuring programme for some 
months. 

Among proposals being studied 
are plans for up to 2,000 miners a 
year to be moved to Electricite de 
France, the electricity utility; finan- 
cial incentives for young miners to 
leave or be retrained for other jobs; 
and early retirements. There are 
2,000 miners under the age of 30. 

The Government, however, wants 
to avoid making direct redundan- 
cies in the coal industry because of 
the political implications while ten- 
sion is growing between the Com- 
munists and the Socialists on indus- 
trial policy. 

The miners’ unions are to meet 
today to decide on action to fight 
the job reduction proposals. 


Enasa receives more 
cash from Madrid 


BY KENNETH GOODING IN MADRID 


ENASA, the Spanish state-owned 
Pegaso- truck and bus group, is to 
receive a further Pta 12bn (S77m) of 
government money. The cash will 
be injected in 1984 by the Spanish 
Government’s industrial holding 
company, INI, in exchange for new 
shares in Enasa. 

The new state cash will go to- 
wards Enasa’s 1983-87 investment 
programme of Pta 15.7bn. 

Sr Federico Sotomayer, the ex- 
ecutive president of Enasa, said the 
INI financial support also recog- 
nises the efforts his company has 
made to cut costs and reduce losses 
- Pta 8A9bn in 1982 following a net 
loss of Pta lljjbn Uve previous year. 

The company expects to incur a 


further loss for 1983 of about Pta 
2.4hn, but this will be after Pta 
3.5bn of non-recurring extraordi- 
nary costs, mainly to cover a reduc- 
tion in the workforce from 12,600 to 
just over 10.000. 

Sr Sotomayer said that in 1983 
Enasa has a positive cash flow com- 
pared with a Pta 3JbD cash flow 
deficit last year. He insists that in 
1984 Enasa will produce a profit be- 
fore tax of Pta Ibn and continue to 
have a positive cash flow. 

Sr Sotomayer suggests that INI is 
putting further financial weight be- 

Continued on Page 20 

Clearance for Rumasa takeover, 
Page 2 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Israel says air strikes 
not part of U.S. accord 


Venezuela I Tribunal ‘sanctions takeover of Rumasa’ 


goes to 


BY DAVID WHITE IN MADRID 


the polls 


BY DAVID LENNON IN TEL AVIV 


ISRAEL agreed in Washington with 

the U.S. last week to apply pressure 
on Syria to withdraw its forces from 
Lebanon, foreign ministry officials 
said in Jerusalem yesterday. 

However, they denied that the 
weekend air strikes by Israeli and 
U.S. warplanes against targets in* 
side the Syrian-controlled sector of 
Lebanon were a co-ordinated part 
of this new pressure. 

The officials insisted that the 
agreement reached in talks be- 
tween Mr Yitzhak Shamir, the 
Prime Minister, and President Ron- 
ald Reagan referred only to politi- 
cal pressure on Syria. 

But Mr Shamir, who said on his 
return here that both governments 
“are agreed that Syria is the main 
obstacle to peace and stability in 
Lebanon.” did not rule out military 
action. He simply said that both 


countries “preferred" to employ 
peaceful means to resolve the prob- 
lems in Lebanon. 

Despite official denials, there was 

growing concern within opposition 
circles in Israel that the two govern- 
ments have indeed agreed on an in- 
tensification of military pressure on 
Syria in Lebanon, and apprehen- 
sion that this could lead to a dan- 
gerous rise of the tensions in the re- 
gion. 

Mr Abba Eban. a former Labour 
party foreign minister, said there 
were increasing rumours of a secret 
alliance which had a warlike signif- 
icance, and called for an urgent 
Knesset debate on the agreements 
reached with Washington. 

Mr Dan Meridor, the cabinet sec- 
retary, insisted yesterday that 
there was no such secret agree- 
ment Speaking after the weekly 


cabinet meeting, he also denied 
that yesterday’s UJS. air strike 
against Syrian targets in Lebanon, 
and the previous day’s Israeli air at- 
tack, had been coordinated. 


However, he did admit that "the 
Israeli air force and the U.S. Navy 
talk to each other to make sore 
there are no mishaps." As Israel 
treats Lebanese air space as its 
own, it would indeed be unlikely 
that the U-S. planes would have 
made their raid without first in- 
forming Israel of the plan. 


The facts that the Israeli air 
strike against Syrian-backed guer- 
rillas and Druze came the day after 
Mr Shamir returned from Washing- 
ton, and that the U.S. launched its 
first-ever air raid in Lebanon a day 
later, has inevitably fuelled specula- 
tion here. 


NEARLY 7.6m Venezuelan voters 
went to the polls yesterday to 
choose a new president, Congress 
and state legislators for the next 
five years, Kim Fuad reports from 
Caracas. 

No official returns were expected 
I until late last night but opinion 
! polls have given an edge to Sr 
Jaime Lusinchi of the social demo- 
crat Action Democratica party over 
former President Rafael Caldere, of ; 
the Christian Democrat Copei par- 1 

<y- 

Ten other candidates, on the left 
and right of the main centrist candi- 
dates are expected to collect only 
around 20 per cent of ballots cast. 


SPAIN'S Socialist Government has 
obtained a favourable verdict from 
the constitutional tribunal over the 
Rumasa affair by a neck-and-neck 
vote finally decided by the casting 
vote of the court's president, £3 
Pais, the leading Spanish newspa- 
per, reported yesterday. 

The tribunal, whose decision on 
the case has been delayed for sever- 
al weeks, voted on Thursday last 
week, but was not due to announce 
its verdict until later. 


According to the newspaper, 
which quoted "absolutely reliable 
sources,” the court's 12 members 
were equally divided about whether 
the Government's decree expropri- 
ating the Rumasa business group in 
February, was allowable under 
Spain's 1978 constitution. 

Members of the right-wing Alian- 


za Popular opposition lodged an ap- 
peal with the courts shortly after 
the decree, under which the Gov- 
ernment seized all of Rumasa’s 

holdings, including 18 banks and 

some 200 Industrial companies: Two 
more banks and other companies 

were later established as having 

been acquired secretly by the 
group. 

The opposition refrained however 
from referring to the tribunal a sub- 
sequent law passed by parliament 
in late June confirming t he ex- 
propriation measures: 

In the interim, the public con- 
troversy over the takeover proce- 
dure has been mitigated by the dis- 
closure of auditor's figures reveal- 
ing the true financial state of the 
group, and by the progress of a 
court case against the former chair- 


man, Sr Jose Maria Ruiz-Mateas, 
now in London. 

The audit, commissioned by the 
Government and carried out by Ar- 
thur Andersen, showed Rumasa to 
have a negative set worth of Pta 
257bn (SL67bn). 

Sr Ruiz-Mateos is charged with 
accounting fraud, and currency, tax 
and social security offence s. 

The newsp a per .says the court 
had found that the measure corre- 
sponded to the condition of "ex- 
traordinary and urgent need* laid 
down in the constitution and that it 
did not infringe foe fundamental 
right to property. The six dissenting 
judges are due to publish their con- 
clusions as an pip*** to the final 
vote. 

If it is confirmed, the courts tech- 
nical majority verdict will come as 


a aaskferabte relief to the Gonza- 
lez Government, which had put a 
good deal of its credibility at stake 
on the Rumasa takeover. 


The Government has maintained 

that it needed to take drastic action 
in onto 1 to avoid a major financial 
crash which would how affected 
Spain's international credit rating. 
The authorities' 'argue fiat they 
could not simply have intervened in 
the banking ride of Rumasa be- 
cause the banks were heavily ex- 
posed to companies within the 
group. 


In an interview at the weekend, 
Sr Miguel Beyer, foe Economy Min- 
ister, said the: standard procedure 
for ctealing with bank crises via the 
semi-state Deposit Guarantee Fund 
would have proved more costly. 


Labor setback 
In Australia 


Chaban-Delmas edges hat Into ring w. German 


Cairo says pact hinders peace 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS IN CAIRO 


THE EGYPTIAN president Hosni 
Mubarak has expressed grave mis' 
givings about the strategic co-oper- 
ation agreement recently signed be- 
tween the US. and IsraeL 

It would, he said, be an obstacle 
to peace in the region and further 
anger Arab moderates. 

Egyptian officials are dismayed 
that the US. should have come 
down so batantly on the side of Is- 
rael thus upsetting the regional bal- 
ance and preventing the U-S. from 
playing its supposed role as full 


partner in foe peace process and 
"honest broker” between Israel and 
the Arab states. 

They are especially horrified that 
the US. should be making such a 
gesture in an apparent attempt to 
counter what Washington perceives 
as excessive and increasing Soviet 
influence in Syria at a time when 
Israeli forces remain in Lebanon. 

This apparent rewarding of Is- 
rael’s presence in Lebanon will, 
they believe, further undermine 
U.S. credibility in the region, mak- 


ing it harder for Arab moderates 
[ike King Hussein of Jordan to con- 
vince radical critics of the benefit of 
peace negotiations on foe basis of 
President Ronald Reagan's peace 
proposals. 


THE Australian Labor Party (ALP) 
! suffered a humiliating defeat in 
Saturday’s state election in the Nor- 
thern Territory, which underscores 
the damage Labor has inflicted on 
itself with its partial ban on urani- 
um mining , Michael Tbompson- 
Noel writes from Sydney. 

The poll saw a big swing to the 
ruling Country Liberal Party & Mr 
Paul Everingham, the territory’s 
Chief Minister. 


BY PAUL BEITS IN PARIS 


Taiwan landslide 


The U-S.-Israeli accord was 
signed after President Mubarak, in 
his first meeting with President 
Reagan’s new special Middle East 
envoy, Mr Donald Rumsfeld in Cai- 
ro last month, warned against the 
dangers of such a step. 


TAIWAN'S ruling Nationalist Party 
scored a landslide victory over op- 
position and independent candi- 
: dates during the supplementary 
legislative elections on Saturday, . 
1 taking 62 of the 71 seats available, 
Robert King writes from ThipeL 


M JACQUES Chaban-Delmas, the 
former French Prime Minister un- 
der President Georges Pompidou, 
has provided an intriguing new 
twist to the political scene in 
France. 

By suggesting at foe weekend 
that he would be willing to head a 
government if President Francois 
Mitterrand asked him tb become 
Prime Minister, the 68-year-old 
mayor of Bordeaux made what was 
tantamount to a discreet political 
comeback on the national scene. 

The comeback took foe form of a 
long appearance on French televi- 
sion and an interview in the "Jour- 
nal da Dimonche" in which the far- 
mer Prime Minister and unsuccess- 
ful 1974 presidential fawriiHab* said 


"until he is dead, no politician is fin - 
isbedL" 

On the assumption that the So- 
cialists lost their parliamentary m* 
jority in the 1988 French legislative 
elections and President Mitterrand 
called on him to form a govern- 
ment, M Chaban-Delmas said be 
would accept although his govern- 
ment would carry out policies dif- 
ferent from those of President Mit- 
terrand. 

The idea of “cohabitation" (a So- 
cialist President without a parlia- 
mentary majority calling on a mem- 
ber of (be opposition to form a gov- 
erament) has been pining ground 
in France following foe decline in 
popularity of the left. 

M Chaban-Delmas o ff e r s other 


political advantages to President 
Mitterrand. As an eventual "fourth 
man,” he could further disrupt the 
competition for leadership in the 
opposition. 

But as a Socialist senator re- 
marked at the weekend, foe eventu- 
al return of M Chaban-Deimas on 1 
the national scene hinged on foe be- 
lief that the left would lose foe 1986 
elections; an assumption the left is 
clearly not prepared to make. 

Indeed, despite foe Jeffs recent 
string of defeats at local polls, Pres- 
ident Mitterrand’s standing in pub- 
lic opinion polls has been rising 
again last week. This recovery ap- 
pears to be largely due to his suc- 
cessful television appearance on 
foreign policy issues last month. 


output rise 
predicted 


By James Buchan In Bonn 


OUTPUT Cram West German 
manufacturing industry should 
rise by an inflation -adjusted 3 
per cent next year after a rise of 
just under 1 per emit for fob 
year, accord in g to CFO, the Mu- 
nich-based eco nomi c research 
institute, 

The instate 's latest survey of 
business opinion, taken in Orte* 
her and published today, shows 
industrialists more optimistic 
about foreign demand in the 
coming m oaths. IFO even notes a 1 
slight improvement in the tum- 
bled capital goods sector. 
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WORLD TRADE NEWS 


U.S. cracks down on Third World steel imports 


BY STEWART FLEMING IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON has once again brought their exports to the U.S. 
become- a hive of protectionist under control, the newlv in- 
lobbying on behalf, of the U.S. dustrialised countries (NICs) 
carbon steel industry- : The have concluded no export 
-lobbying this . time is focused restraint agreements and 
on steel imports' from Third represent potentially unfettered 
World', countries and there are competition. This is also worry- 
fears that the- carefully-crafted mg for EEC exporters, who fear 
export licensing agreement that they are destined to lose 
reached last 'year with the market share In the U.S. beyond 


U.S. STEEL IMPORTS 


down in the EEC/U.S. licensing tionist sentiment. “Around Feb- 
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European Community could be 
overturned: in the struggle 
against these . competing 
exporter; 

The EEC licensing agreement, 
in the words of one Reagan 
Administration official . has 
“ worked beautifully in the 
12 months since it came into 
effect — U.S, steel imports from 
the Common Market -are down 
over one -third- to 'Just under 5m 
tons in the first eight months 
of the year. Imports from 
Industrialised, developing coun- 
tries such as Brasil and Mexico 
are now the prime targets' ; 

Last month XJ.S. Steel, the 
country’s largest producer, 
lodged actions alleging unfair 
trade practices against Mexico, 
Brazil and Argentina, and 
threatened to act against other 
countries. Over 20 complaints 
are pending industry officials 
say. ” 

The industry concern is based 
on the fact that, whereas the 
EEC countries and Japan have 


the limits imposed by the last 
year's . agreement. 

■ U.S; officials claim there is no 
evidence yet that Third World 
.exporters are stealing customers 
from EEC suppliers, but 
recently there have been signs 
that the NIC have increased 
their exports to the U.S. 

While monthly imports from 
such countries ran at under 

400.000 tons throughout 1982 
they have been around the 

500.000 to 600,000 ton nark in 
the nast • few months, hitting 

641.000 tons in October. There 
are fears that the annual level 
could jump to 6m tons this 
year from 4.6m in 1982. 

The pressures the countries 
are under to earn foreign ex- 
change to service their enor- 
mous debts has resulted In what 
officials in Washington describe 
as “aggressive pricing” policies, 
undercutting the profit margins 
of domestic firms. 

U.S. Steel has alleged that 
dumping or subsidy marg in s by 



(m tons) 

(% of share) 



Japan 


EEC 

Other* 

Total 

1975 

SB (48A) 

4.1 

(34J) 

15 ( 8.7) 

110 

1976 

7.98 (55.9) 

3 2 

(225) 

15 (12.7) 

143 

1977 

7& (405) 

M 

(35.4) 

25 04 J) 

195 

1978 

65 (30.7) 

75 

(35J) 

4.8 (225) 

21.1 

1979 

A3 (3A2) 

5A 

(».9) 

3.4 (195) 

175 

1980 

6.0 (385) 

3.9 

(25.1) 

2.1 (135) 

155 

T98T 

6.2 (315) 

6.4 

(325) 

45 (21.6) 

19.9 

1982t 

4.6 (324) 

4.7 

(325) 

IA (23J) 

145 

1983f 

3J (23.7) 

3a 

(23.7) 

5-2 (385) 

135 


• Mainly newty industrialism! countries, excluding Canada, which had an 
11.1 par cent market share in 1882. t First 10 months. 

Source; American lion end Steel Institute 


some of these ccun tries have 
reached levels of between 50 
and SO per cent on some pro- 
ducts. One reason for the move 
to curb the imports is a desire 
to “ nip them in the bud ” be- 
fore, as the U.S. industry sees 
it, even more damage is done. 

Steel imports from newly in- 
dustrialising countries are not 
the only threat to the export re- 
straint arrangements between 
the UJS. and its western com- 
petitors. 

Gilmore Steel, a small West 
Coast manufacturer, has dir- 
ectly challenged the EEC/U.S. 
agreement by filing dumping ac- 


tions against some EEC pro- 
ducts. 

This action may not be suc- 
cessful however for the com- 
pany needs the support of its 
peers to press its case and com- 
panies such as U.S. Steel and 
Armco have reportedly told the 
Commerce Department that 
they do not back the Gtimour 


agreement 
Equally worrying are the 
hints from the giant Bethlehem 
Steel that it may file a com- 
plaint under the 2974 Trade Act 
aimed at securing quotas on all 
imports, which could provoke 
the EEC into abrogating its 
licensing agreement. Bethlehem 
would have to demonstrate 
“serious injury" to the U.S. 
industry, a tougher test than 
the normal “material injury" 
to succeed and would need 
A dmi nistration support 
The President can take into 
account broad political and 
economic considerations in 
deciding whether or not to take 
action to support the company 
and although at the moment he 
is thought unlikely to back the 
company, an election year may 
make a difference. 

A clearer pioture of the poli- 
tical mood could emerge during 
the progress of a BUI backed 
by. the Congressional steel 
caucus. The Bill would put a 
15 per cent quota on steel 
imports, which reflects the 

the 


case. 

But the industry has not dls- industry's concern that 
guised its concern about U.S. share of imports in the U.S. 
Steel’s proposal to import un- market is rising and could hit 
finished slabs from the British 20 per cent this year. 

Steel Corporation — a move As one industry observer 
which officials in Washington pointed out, politics play a large 
warn could also force a break- part in the revival of protec- 


ruary, a lot of those Congress- 1 
men will be going into the i 
steel companies and asking for 
election campaign donations," 
he pointed out. 

Among the forces pushing the 
industry to seek protection are 
its poor profitability and weak 
competitive condition which 
led to serious losses in 1982. 
Mr Peter Anker, an analyst with 
investment bankers First Bos- 
ton, says that the industry has 
taken a “turn for the better" 
this year. Several companies 
have returned to the black and 
even U.S. Steel is projecting a 
profit on steel for 19S4. But 
earnings seem likely to remain 
at “a low level" Mr Anker sug- 
gests. 

Scepticism about whether 
protection will provide a solu- 
tion to these problems remains 
however. Mr Charles Bradford, 
a steel industry analyst with 
Merrill Lynch commented 
recently: “Should the industry 
get real protection from impor- 
ted steel we believe that the 
move towards greater steelmak- 
ing efficiency would be slowed, 
if not halted. It might very well 
dry up (the companies') sources 
of capital due to fear about the 
competitiveness of the industry 
whenever protection should 
end.” 


AG1P signs Chinese 
offshore oil search deal 

BY ALAN FRIEDMAN IN ROME 

AGIP, the oil company owned received permission to explore 
by Italy’s ENI state holding offshore the Chinese coast. In 
group, has concluded a deal all, some 10 blocks in the Pearl 
with the Chinese Government River month basin are involved- 
to explore for oil- offshore AGIP wIIL.be collaborating with 
in the Sooth China Sea. The the China National Offshore Oil 
contract to search for. oil In Corporation and the Peking 
an area' covering 3,180 sq km meetings concerned prospects 
follows a visit to Pelting by for future agreements between 
Professor • - .Franco : Revaglfo, the two countries. ■ 
president of ENI, and Dr Bruno ,- ASP's participation in the 
Cimino, President of,yVGEP. ..Sooth China Sea project will 
The ‘ exploration .contract be on a joint basis with Texaco 
marks the' first time. ACTPhas and Chevron. 
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SHIPPING REPORT 

Listless week 
for tankers as 
Gnlf war slows 

TANKER markets had a rather 
listless, week following the 
previous week's turbulence 
caused by the Iraq-Iran war. 
Cargo ships in the Gulf re- 
mained unscathed by further 
Iraqi-fired Exocet missiles. 

There were no more fixtures 
reported for Saudi Arabia for 
VLCCs and ULCGs (very large 
and ultra large crude carriers) 
out of the Gulf. But nor did 
rates rise as a result of the 
removal, with the Saudi charter- 
ing tiie previous week of 12 
such vessels . for oil' storage 
from the market. 

Galbraith Wrightson said one 
245.000-ton cargo- was fixed to 
Japan from Kharg Island, the 
Iranian oil terminal, at 'World- 
scale 35.5, and one of 230,000 
dwt at Worldscale 36, around 
earlier levels. 

For December, with more 
than SO tankers of over 200,000 
dwt becoming available in the 
region, “ we feel that there will 
be . little room for owners to 
create large rate gains," the 
company said. 

According to E. A. Gibson, in- 
quiries for large vessels from 
the Gulf, to Japan dried up 
when the Japanese seamen’s 
union announced its decision to 
resume calls at Kharg. A week 
ago, Japanese owners had 
agreed with the union to sus- 
pend these again. 

In the dry cargo market, Den- 
holm Coates reported a rise in 
activity but no sign of any 
significant improvement in 
freight rate levels. The level for 
50-60,000 ton grain cargoes 
from the U.S. Gulf to continen- 
tal Europe was steady at $8.75 
a ton. 

But Indian activity was 
strong, especially in the grain 
trades, with the country’s 
heaviest fixing of foreign flag 
tonnage for some years. Ships 
were chartered from the U.S- 
Canada and South America, and 
substantial shipments are also 
expected from Australia. 
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UK exports to Saudi Arabia rise 


BY FINNAN BARRE IN RIYADH 

UK EXPORTS to Saudi Arabia cipal Middle Eastern trading 
have risen 13 per cent for the partner, and its fourth most 
first three quarters of 1983, Mr important overall. 

Improved British competitive- 

day daring his visit to the 


which Britain is particularly 
strong. 

Mr Tebbit met the Saudi 
Ministers of Finance, Planning, 
Industry and Electricity and 
Commerce over the weekend — 


ness and a shift in Saudi 
KingdornTThe** tin proved figures A” 1 * 1 * t™ 111 heav 7 infrastruc- and had an audience with King 
indicated that the slump in projects will help UK Fahd. He assured Saudi officials 

British exnorts to Saudi Arabia businessmen, Mr Tebbit said, that Britain would not upset the 
hadendei hTsaid. b The fourth *«womle develop- oil pricing mechanism of the 

^ meat plan would require more Organisation of Petroleum 

Saudi Arabia is the UK’s prin- service industries, an area in Exporting Countries (Opec). 


Queensland 
woos foreign 
carmakers 

By Michael Thompson-Noel 
in Sydney 

THE QUEENSLAND Govern- 
ment is hoping to entiee a 
foreign carmaker to take over 
the Acacia Ridge plant in 
Brisbane, which General 
Motors-Holden (GMH) is 
due to close late nest year 
with the loss of 880 jobs. 

However, the move by Mr 
Job Bjelke-Petersen's slate 
Government would depend on 
persuading Canberra to re- 
lax its complex quotas-and- 
tariffs regime, aimed at 
restricting imports to approx- 
nxately 20 per cent of 
Australian car sales. 

Those approached by the 
Queensland Premier include 
BMW, of Germany, which 
claims to have usurped Mer- 
cedes-Benz and Volvo as 
Australias leading prestige 
car importer. 

GMH. the troubled Austra- 
lian subsidiary of General 
Motors or the U.S.. recently 
surrendered market leader- 
ship to Ford Australia, and 
in 1982 lost AS135m <£84m). 

In Brisbane, a spokes- 
man for the Premier said yes- 
terday that Mr Bjelke- 
Petersen had approached car 
makers in Europe, Japan and 
South Korea, offering “all 
possible help ” at Acacia 
Ridge. 

“ BMW expressed firm 
interest. However, there are 
inherent difficulties with the 
Canberra Government's car 
Industry policy.” There is also 
no love lost between the 
Hawke Labor Government in 
Canberra and Mr B. Jelke- 
Petersen's ecentrie National 
Party regime in Brisbane. 

If anything, Mr Hawke's 
Government is proving even 
more protectionist than its 
predecessor, Mr Malcolm 
Fraser's Liberal - National 
Party coalition. 


Radial tyre 
plan for 
motorcycles 

By John Griffiths 

DUNLOP and rivals Pirelli are 
taking cautious steps to intro- 
duce radials to the 3.2m units 
a year European motor-cycle 
lyre market. 

The advent of radial car 

tyres in the 1960s and 1970s 

replacing the traditional cross- 
ply and possessing much longer 
wear life, was the key factor 
leading to substantial tyre- 
making over-capacity from 
which the European industry is 
still trying to recover. 

Yet both Dunlop and Pirelli 
are exhibiting radials at the 
current Milan Motorcycle Show. 
Both say that the application 
of such tyres on motorcycles 
should be limited, mainly to the 
very high performance motor- 
cycle market where power out- 
puts are such that a cross-ply 
tyre's life can be as short as 
900-1,000 miles if a very power- 
ful machine is ridden hard. 

The incentive for both com- 
panies is promotional: the 
motorcycle market is mainly 
the province of enthusiasts 
tending to be more sophisti- 
cated about product than the 
typical car buyer. In a highly 
competitive market. both 
Dunlop and Pirelli appear to 
believe that the image boost 
from high performance, but 
limited production, radials is 
a worthwhile exercise. 

Dunlop’s belief that neither 
company is taking commercial 
risk — that is introduction of 
radials on a large scale could 
lead to over-capacily in the 
motor cycle tyre sector as it has 
in cars — is based on the current 
structure of the motorcycle 
market. 

According to Mr Alan Joseph. 
Dunlop’s European product man- 
ager, motorcycle radials will cost 
twice as much as cross-plies to 
produce for a gain in tyre life 
of about 25 per cent, compared 
with up to 100 per cent for 
cars. 



St Katharine -by- the -Tower development, showing International House 
and the Tower Hotel in the foreground 


When it came to 
St. Katharine-by-the^lowei; 
theTaymech team 
didn’t lose their heads. 


In recent years, Ikymech Ltd. has been 
involved in some 20 million pounds -worth 
of engineering and environmental services 
for tms historic redevelopment 

What could have been a massive 
organisational headache, turned out to be 
a typical , smoothly-run Ikymech operation. 

The work, on time and within budget, 
spanned many areas of activity, from the 
elegant Tbwer Hotel to the environmental 
excellence of the new International House, 
part of the London Wbrld Ttade Centre. 
The Ikymech team have worked with 


the building industry for 30 years - 
enough experience to handle even the 
biggest project 

Our design and construction activities 
in environmental engineering are com- 
plemented by energy management and 
planned preventive maintenance teams. 

Ikymech gives a complete service to 
the building owner and occupier. 


Him 


EXPHUB^EXPBOTSEAWTEAMVVORICVVQRLDVVTC 


If you would Jike more information, please complete the coupon and send to:- 

Phii Gander, Taymech Ltd., Taywood House, 345 Ruislip Road, Southall, Middlesex, UB1 2QX. Telephone: 01-575 4513. Telex: 24428 

Name Business — 

Address , , — . . 
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AFTER three years of con- 
traction, the Belgian economy 
is forecast to grow slightly in 
1984. Gross National Product 
(GNP) js estimated to have 
fallen by 0.7 per cent this year, 
and is expected to rise by 0.5 
per cent next year. 

The Government priority in 
its economic policy has been to 
try to shift resources Into busi- 
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The energy crisis has made the lowering 
of automobile fuel consumption a major 
objective. One of the first steps is to reduce an 
automobile’s weight That’s why Rhone-Poulenc 
has developed high performance materials 
lighter in weight, but robust in performance 1 . 

One of these materials. Technyl polyamides, 
is currently employed by Renault. Peugeot S.A., 
and other automobile makers in radiators, gear 
box caps, and other parts of the automobile. 

Another Rhone-Poulenc composite used in 
jet engines. Kind polyimides, is resistant to 
temperatures as high as 250 'C. Applications in 
automobiles include piston skirts, synchronizing 
rings, vacuum pump vanes. Kind and Technyl '• 
are just two examples of Rhone-Poulenc's 
research for an energy-conscious world. 


. Chemical research in high performance 
polymers is only one of Rhone-Poulenc's many 
activities. In more than 90 countries, Rhone- 
Poulenc is finding today the answers to tomor- 
row’s needs: not only in energy saving, but in 
medicine, crop protection and communications 
svstems. 


RHONE-POULENC 


The creative chemical company 
worldwide. 
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Riione-Po iilenc h elp s make a utomobiles 

lose their appetite 
bv malving them lose weight. 


Thais Royal Executive Class. So successful 
on our intercontinental routes, we made itou 
number one class in the Orient 
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At Thai ■we r ye kx^ recognised the 
importance of meeting the needs of btsm- 

css travellers. 

As further proof c£ our’cegniiB't j ne u tto 
mate flying more pleasurable for than, we 
are proud co be the first airline in the Orient 
to cake our Royal Executive Class and make 
it the premier class on boaid our A300 and ' 
DQ n^ional routes diroughout the iepon. 

What’s morei it is avaiafaie to passen- 
ggx paying justthe fiiH economy, fare, 05 


where appbcahl^ a smaS aircharge. 

61 Ifoyal Executive Class you relax on 
seats normally reserved for first class passen- 
geis-Wide^ more comfortable, with the leg 

room co march. 

You akoer^cy a choice of menus, free 

drinks, electronic headsets, comfort socks 
and a wide selection of magazines and 
newspapers. 

Cto the ground we offer speetfy check- 
mat spedal (winters and kx^gefaeffioes 


at many of the destinations we serein the . 
Orient. 

Economy Class passengers also afar/ 
impr oved seatinganda high standard oral- 
ffight service for which Thai has become 
renowned 

fo the Orient fly Royal Executive Class 
ooThaLAndef^cy the same hjgh'sahdarib 
■ofseivk^diat passengers receive on our 
fateroantmental fli gh re - 
aotissfobr continents. 






A fire starts in a waste paper basket. 



Tbullbe 

better off 
buying 

curtains 

that shrink. 


Before you shrink from the idea,look 
at our demonstration on the left. 

The curtains in question are made 
from Trevira CS flame retardant, a new 
Hoechst fibre 

(C for comfort and S for safety). 

Put a flame to it and it merely shrinks 
away. 

Hius stopping the fire in its tracks 
before it can get a hold. 

Hopefully you’ll never have to put it 
to the test. 

But it could be some of the best fire 
insurance you’ll ever buy. 

Making our principle stick. 

Our treatment is not just applied to 
the fabric but permanently engineered 
into the fibre. 

So it won’t fade or come out in the 
wash. 

Not surprisingly, Trevira® CS flame 
retardant fibres are now being specified 
by architects and interior designers 
around the world. 


For schools, hospitals, hotels, old 
people’s homes and wherever life is most 
atrisk. 

And being Hoechst, we’re constantly 
investigating new applications. 

F.-xri ting the imagination of 
the worldk designers. 

For years Trevira has excited the 
imagination of the world’s top fashion 
designers. 

Now our Trevira CS flame retardant 
fibre is doing the same for designers of 
contract furnishings. 

Curtains, wall coverings, bedding 
and upholstery are all being made from 
our latest creation. 

Developing its flame retardant prop- 
erties took us many years of intensive 
research. 

But think what fire can do in a matter 
of seconds. 

We’re spending f-1 million a Hay 
on a better tomorrow 


milHon adav on research to produce better chemicals, pharmaceuticals, fibres, plastics, dyes, agrochemicals, veterinary products, reprographics and many other vital products, 
.wspsnu j^^ corap } OT pi cniI ^ please send foracopy of “FmdingNkwWays”roHoed«t UKI^.Publidty Dept^ Salisbury Road,Hounslov^ Middlesex TW46JR 
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Investors in Industry’s arresting corporate image 


An eyecatching answer to an identity crisis 


BY CHRISTOPHER LORENZ 


FOR THE last few weeks 

readers of this newspaper and 
other “ quality” publications in 
Britain have been confronted 
repeatedly with a rather strange 
sight. 

In expensive double-page ad- 
vertisements and even (in the 
Economist) a full-colour, 20- 
page inset, an unfamiliar organi- 
sation called *■ Investors in 
Industry" has been trumpeting 
its wares. At the centre of each 
advertisement is the organisa- 
tion's striking symbol: the 
characters *‘3i’\ painted in wavy- 
edged watercolours, with the dot 
over the "i" replaced with a 
drawing of an eye. 

The 20-page inset, a virtual 
replica of the company's new 
brochure, includes seven wispy 
full-page drawings, illustrating 
such aphorisms as Voltaire's 
" Intelligence is quickness In 
seeing things as they are,” and 
Keynes's “ Ideas shape the 
course of history-” 

It all seems pretty fey and ab- 
struse, especially when the 
penny drops and one realises 
that this “ artiness " stems from 
what is actually one of the 
UK’s largest, most solid and 
successful tin and al institutions. 
Owned by the pillars of the 
financial establishment, the 
Bank of England and the UK's 
massed clearing banks, it used 
to be known — to anyone who 
could understand the group’s 
labyrinthine structure — as Fin- 
ance for Industry. 

FFI’s main constituent parts 
carried four different sets of 
initials, with a whole host of 
derivatives. The basic four 
were: ICFC (small company 
finance), TDC (development 
capital for small technology- 
based firms), FFS (finance for 
shipping) and FCI (finance cor- 
poration for industry, lending 
to large companies). Hardly 
anyone, including many people 
inside the group, understood 
how the various companies re- 
lated to each other and to FFI, 
or even that they were con- 
nected at all. 

With another entity, “ FFI 
UK Finance ” employing the 
staff and holding almost all the 
assets, the confusion was com- 
plete. It would have represented 
a classic case for devising a 
new, consistent corporate iden- 
tity, even if the group had not 
also wanted to reinforce the 
impact of a series of changes 
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FROM THE appointment of 
Wolff Olins as design con- 
sultants in April 1982, it took 
a year for the an wieldly 
FFl/ICFC/TDC/FFS group 
to find and agree a dear, new 
corporate iden tity. 

ICFC and FFI, the two 
most obvious names, were 
considered at length but 
eventually dropped. The 
former, says group chief 
executive, Jon Foulds. was 
" cumbersome," and was not 
well-known to Industry as a 
whole. So it was best left 
identified only with the 
group’s strong small company 
business (this is how it still 
remains, largely distinct 
from the group’ new name, 
“3i ”). 

FFI had been a successful 
label for raising funds in the 
money markets, and “was a 
good enough name,” say/ 
Foulds. But “apart from some 


mildly Rabelaisian associa- 
tions for ex-servicemen** (it 
used to denote "Free from 
Infection”), “it doesn't stand 
out. It isn’t unique.” 

Xt was when Foulds and 
Wally Olios, head of Wolff 
Olins, began to joggle with 
variations of the word 
“Invest” that Foulds also 
began to feel that it would 
be as well to distance the 
group from the word 
“Finance,” which in expert 
circles has developed a 
shorter-term connotation. 

Foulds really saw the 
attractions of “Investors in 
f dustry" when Olins pointed 
oat the possibilities of its 
more Informal derivative, 
“3L” Not only is 3M one of 
only a very few companies 
whieh use numbers in their 
names, but the letter “i” 
could be used in all sorts of 
supporting ways to reflect the 
organisation’s attributes or 
aspirations (“intelligence,” 
“initiative,” “Ideas,” “inno- 
vation” and “insight,” just to 
cite the few used in Si’s new 
corporate brochure). 

Though Foulds was excited 
about the proposed name — 
“it has a kind of speed about 
it” — he admits that it origin- 





Jon Foulds 


ally met with blank stares 
from many people within the 
group. “A complex political 
process” had to be gone 
through from then on in 
order to develop widespread 
support for it. “Some people 
didn't like It for the very 
reason we did — it’s different!” 
he laughs. 

With Oliuns* colleague 
Michael Wolff now taking a 
leading role, the consultancy 
proceeded to explore various 
possible visual styles for 3L 
Moving away from the 
willowy Japanese-style calli- 
graphy with which they had 
suggested writing “FFI,” it 
first came up with some 
highly decorated lettering, 
including squirrels, nuts, 
golden eggs and all sorts of 


other things entwined around, 
the “3L” A conventional form 
of illustrator’s work, reminis- 
cent, among others, of the 

best-selling visual mystery, 
“ Masquerade,” it neverthe- 
less proved too strong for the 
group's board. 

With Foulds’ agreement 
Wolff then gave the Job to 
a watercolour artist, Philip 
Sutton, with whom be had 
worked on a previous 
corporate identity project. 
Sutton went on to create the 
symbol which the board 
eventually approved, despite 
the doubts of some of its 
members and the fact that 
some of M’s clearing bank 
shareholders “thought it was 
pretty eccentric,” as Foulds 
put it. 

Firmly rejecting complaints 
that the “eye” has nasty 
1984-ish overtones, Foulds 
admits that “ a lot of people 
still don’t like it” But he 
approves of the way that 
“ yon don't have to look at the 
thing — it looks at you.” At 
some stage in thy future 3i 
may even agree with Wolff 
Olins that the slight ponderous- 
ness of the verbal-visual pun 
should be removed By drop- 
ping the stalk of the “1" 
completely. 


it was making in its corporate 
strategy and structure. 

Why on earth choose some- 
thing as extreme as the 3i 
symbol? Why not something 
with a harder edge to it, both 
literally and psychologically, 
that would be more reflective 
of the solidity of the banking 
world? In both the City of Lon- 
don and 3i's strong market con- 
stituencies “ north of Watford ” 
(Britain’s industrial heartlands, 
that is), the “softness” of the 
new image has certainly pro- 
voked some half-suppressed 
guffaws since it was luanched 
in July. 

But Jon Foulds, the group's 
chief executive, retorts that mild 
irreverence is not necessarily 
“ frivolous.” He says he and his 
colleagues went for something 
“ light ” to reflect their view 
of 3i as a unique institution, 
combining financial innovation 
with an unusual ability to under- 
stand industry, and with 


exceptionally long-term rela-cial institutions for the rather 


tionships with its corporate 
clients. 

During what proved a pro- 
tracted period of visual educa- 
tion for many of the organisa- 
tion's top staff, Foulds cham- 
pioned the search and only for 
“ something that showed we 
could come up with original 
solutions to things,” but also for 
an image which conveyed the 
group’s reliance on human re- 
lationships. Hence the “ soft- 
ness " and humour introduced 
by 31's design consultants, Wolff 
Olins, who have used a style 
which accords well with the 
wave of jokey “post modernism” 
which is now sweeping the 
world of architecture and is ju%t 
beginning to penetrate retail 
and product design. 

“ We wanted an image to con- 
trast with all those double- 
headed eagles and intertwined 
letters," says Foulds, taking a 
gentle tilt at the world’s finan- 


four-square and severely func- 
tional visual images with which 
they communicate to the out- 
side world (see illustration). In 
an increasingly competitive 
marketplace, be wanted an 
image bat would really stand 
out. 

The 18-month proc ess t hrough 
which the un gainly FFI/ICFC/ 
TDC/FFS/FCI was painstak- 
ingly transformed from ugVy 
duckling into avant-garde swan 
reinforced the argument of 
Wally Olins, principal director 
of Wolff Olins, that “corpor- 
ate identity is not just a tool 
of marketing.” No identity can 
be effective, he argues, unless it 
reflects the reality of the orga- 
nisation, and a cohesive inter- 
nal view of its culture and 
strategy. 

It was partly because of Olins’ 
breadth of view, says Foulds, 
that the then FFI chose his 
firm t o do the job. 

An FFI insider. Foulds had 


been appointed chief executive 
in late 1977. Under his aegis 
new strategies began to emerge, 
notably TDCs shift away from 
a rather unsuccessful “hands- 
off” policy towards • greater 
managerial involvement in the 
companies in which it invests. 
FCI was also upgraded from 
its original role as just a 
“lender of last resort,” while 
ICFC began to raise its “risk 
ceiling,” partly in response to 
an intensification of competi- 
tion from the host of new 
entrants in the markets for ven- 
ture and development capital. 


With these changes well 
under way towards the end of 
1981. Foulds “pulled together 
a number of thoughts that had 
been going through my mind.” 
In particular be drew the atten- 
tion of his dose colleagues and 
his chairman. Lord Caldecote, 
to the confusion, or downright 
negative impact that was being 
created both internally and ex- 


ternally by the group’s frag- 
mentation. 

Internally, past divisionalisa- 
tion had left it as essentially a 
series of largely dispara /: acti- 
vities. This separateness, says 
Foulds, discouraged the units 
“in an intangible way, from 
combining their skills to exploit 
new opportunities.” Externally, 
the organisation was presenting 
a confused message to many 
outside constituencies, not only 
about what it could offer to Its 
various marketplaces, but also 
to Westminster and Whitehall. 

Foulds’ policy review led to a 
decision to tighten up the 
group’s structure in several 
ways. “ To show the feudal 
barons that they were all work- 
ing together,” as he puts it, “ we 
redefined the role of all the 
management committees in the 
place.” A series of what he calls 
“ information - passing commit- 
tees ” were upgraded to 
executive status, and a central 


executive committee was created 
to formalise the co-ordination 
process. As the final element in 
the package, Wolff Olins was 
appointed in April 1982 to 
create a new corporate identity. 

By September when the con- 
sultancy presented the results 
of its fact-finding research into 
the attitudes towards the group 
of 80 insiders and outsiders, the 
organisational changes had been 
made, rendering far more 
effective the process of internal 
communication and debate 
which then had to follow. 


another of those run-of-the-mill 
organisations, is naturally music * 

to -die ears of an .adventurous 
designer. As Olins says, it was . 
obvious from then on that the 
group should choose an identity 
-which projected this feeling of t 
“ uaiqueness.” .. 

Over the hfext few months, j Jh- ^1- 
Wolff OUns rad' Its client '4V " 
battled through A range of poe- ri- 
sible names and visual styles. 5 
finally getting board approval in 
the spring for “ investors in 
Industry,” the abbreviation 
“31”. and the controversial 
visual symbol The detailed pro- 
cess is described in the (inset). 

In response to criticism of the 
symbol 3i emphasises that It Is 
not relying for external Impact 
wholly on ' Its new “soft” 
image. In conjunction with 
Wolff Olins and its own public 
relations and advertising con- 
sultants, it has put together a 
co-ordinated programme of 
communications geared at care- 
fully targeted markets: its ICFC 
material, for example, is still 
quite hard-nosed, though 
humour now permeates its 
illustrations: This sense of style 
is likely to creep Into various 
of its other promotional activi- 
ties. 

Inside the organisation the 
“ 3i " symbol is now universally 
used in connection with Its 
various entities, all of which 
(except ICFC) now also use 
" 3i ” or “Investors in Industry” 
as a prefix in front of their 
names: TDC, for example, is 
now known as the “Ventures 
Division.” of familiarly as “31 
Ventures.” 


The consultancy had con- 
cluded that, despite the dis- 
parity of the group’s constituent 
parts, they shared a surprisingly 
common set of attitudes about 
the group's characteristics. 

The most significant conclu- 
sion of the research was that, 
with this combination, the group 
really was unique. “ 

The discovery that one’s 
client really does have some- 
thing different, and is not just 


Foulds says this harmonisa- 
tion has had a perceptible unify, 
ing impact on staff: “It's given 
the organisation a new sense of 
impetus; everyone Is recognis- . 
ing that they’re contributing to 
the same effort, rather thuw 
looking rather nervously at 
what the others are doing.” 

All the same, it is not just the - 
outside world which is feeling 
ever so slightly amazed at the 
adventurousness of it alL 
This is the concluding article in 
a series oh corporate identify. • 
Previous articles appeared on 
October SI (SAS) and Navem- ■ 
ber 2 (PA). A " Guide to Cor- 
porate Identity ” has just been ’ 
published by Wolff Olins, 22 
Dukes Rood, London WCIS 
9AB. Price £2.95. - - 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST 747 
HAS BUSINESS CLASS ON A FLOOR OF ITS OWN 
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We'd like to introduce you to BIG TOP. 
The worlds most advanced 747. 


The interior has been designed to Singapore Airlines’ 
own specifications. The stretched upper deck (twice the 
size of normal 747s) is a single, private floor exclusively for 
Business Gass passengers. It has its own bar service, movie 
facilities and galley. All die seats are set two abreast And so wide 


you'd be happy to call them First Class. 

By putting Business Class upstairs, there's now more 
room downstairs. Making the First Class cabin one of the 
most spadous in the world. With all the seats being fully 
reclining Snoozzzers. 

There’s also more space in Economy Class, with more 
leg-room between the spetialiy contoured seats. 


BIG TOP flies on Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays as part of SIAs daily service to Singapore and 
Australia 


With the kind of in-flight service even otherA 
airlines talk about - •• - 

And the kind of comfort everyone will be 
talking about SINGAPORE jurumesMu 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUSH-HUSH HEAVY VEHICLE 

Roll on, the quiet lorry 

BY HAZEL DUFFY, TRANSPORT CORRESPONDENT 




COODS VEHICLES have few 
friends among;, the . general 
puhlic, as politicians know only 
too well. They ate;: however, 
the mainstay of the country's 
distribution system.' The Gov- 
ernment has decided, therefore, 
that the best it can do is to 
take lorries, away from 
residential areas wherever 
possible, and to ‘'civilise” the 
lorry by making it quieter and 
cleaner. 

Quieter goods -vehicles are 
already on Britain's roads in 
compliance ' with an EEC 
regulation formulated about six 
years ago, and applied to new 
vehicles registered ‘ since 
October 1983. Today,- however, 
the industry is concerned with 
much more' stringent regula- 
tions drawn up- by the 
European Commission which 
have led to the setting up of a 
programme known - in Govern- 
ment and industry eircles as 
QHV (Quiet Heavy Vehicle) 90. 

The programme, costed at 
about £10m to be shared equally 
between government and manu- 
facturers of vehicles, engines, 
and components; is being co- 
ordinated by government with 
the aim of getting a vehicle that 
can go Into production by : the 
early 1990s. 

The key points of the pro- 
gramme will be to achieve 
technical solutions which will 
not add significantly to the cost 
and weight of the vehicle. In 
the late 1970s, the Transport 
Road Research Laboratory 
produced a QHV in cooperation 
with Fodens and Rolls-Royce to 
demonstrate . that . it .was feasible. 
But the resultant vehicle' was 
not one that any of the manu- 
facturers could dream, .of put- 
ting on the road combiendally. 

Noise emanates - from- . -a 
number of sources within a 
vehicle. Engine noise, however. 


is the most significant source 
which will have to be restrained 
under the regulations sought by 
the EEC. . 

Mr Peter Flinn, chief 
engineer of advanced tech- 
nology at Leyland Vehicles, 
explains: “-The technology 
required for the current legisla- 
tion is fairly modest But once 
you drop below 85 dB(A), a 
steep change is required. It 
ceases to be a question of play- 
ing around with exhaust 
systems. It is the engine noise 




which will have the effect of 
lowering them by another 
3 db(A). 

The industry, through their 
EEC representative body, have 
said that they will not be able 
to comply within the required 
time scale (.October 1985 for 
new goods vehicle registrations 
in the UK). 

The governments of the 
"silent countries,” as they are. 
dubbed by the industry — 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
West Germany — may well push 


The key points of the programme will be to achieve 
technical solutions which will not add significantly 
to the cost of and weight of the vehicle. 


which -has to be tackled,” 

The most demanding of the 
EEC requirements — which have 
yet ' to be confirmed as a 
directive — would reduce the 
noise level of vehicles currently 
registering 86 dB(A) to the 
fo llow ing: engine power op to 
75KW to register 80 (about the 
noise level o f mo st pa sseng er 
cars today); 75KW to 149KW to 
register 82; and 150KW and 
over to register 84. 

Reduction in - noise as 
registered by the decibel scale 
is not as straightforward as it 
might appear. A 6 db( A) re- 
duction, for instance, means 
that the sound pressure levels 
are being halved. It can be 
seen, therefore, that the noise 
levels which are being drawn 
up. represent a substantial 
technical step. 

Before these measures gain 
common support throughout the 
EEC, the manufacturers .are 
being required to adopt a 
change in the test procedures 
of the current reduced values 
within the next few years. 


for the regulations to be 
implemented within the time 
scale. The Netherlands already 
encourages investment in quiet 
vehicles by offering a tax 
rebate of between 3 and 7 per 
cent on the purchase price of 
the vehicle, depending on the 
amount by which the noise level 
falls below the legal maximum. 

Pressure for quieter vehicles 
comes in other forms as well. 
West Germany, for instance, 
which now acts as the driving 
force in “ civilising ” the lorry 
where in the early 1970s it was 
the UK, has set up “ quiet 
zones ” in certain city centres. 
British manufacturers point out 
drily that the West German 
Government is considerably 
more generous in supporting 
the manufacturing industry to 
meet these pressures, handing 
out sums to individual com- 
panies to produce a QHV. 

The British QHV 90 pro- 
gramme, however, is designed 
to lead to a sharing of develop- 
ment techniques, each manu- 


facturer putting up its own 
proposals as to bow it wants 
to run its project. 

Participants include Ford, 
Bedford, Perkins, Gardner, and 
major component suppliers, 
with the co-operation of 
Southampton University's Insti- 
tute of Sound and Vibration 
Research, and the TRRL. The 
bulk of the £iOm funding — 
which has been approved by the 
Treasury although still awaiting 
official confirmation from the 
ministers of the two govern- 
ment departments concerned 
(Trade and Industry, and 
Transport) — will be for the 
production of prototype 
vehicles and testing. 

The manufacturers agree that 
the existence of the programme 
— although already two years 
overdue— has spurred them into 
spending more on noise re- 
search than they would have 
done otherwise. 

Flinn. at Leyland, describes 
QHV 90 as “an excellent 
mechanism for ensuring that 
UK v e h icle /component manu- 
facturers have well developed 
noise technology.” Leyland, 
with a particularly well 
equipped test centre, aims to 
move more of its noise testing 
into the specially equipped 
chamber inside — apparently the 
Lancashire weather plays havoc 
with setting up acceptable out- 
door test conditions. 

A major part of the pro- 
gramme, however, must take 
place within clear cost objec- 
tives. The current noise 
requirements on goods vehicles, 
implemented this autumn, have 
put about 2 per cent on to the 
cost of a vehicle. It is a sum 
which cannot be recovered in 
the price to the customer in 
the currently very depressed 
vehicles market 


LILLY BACKS NOVEL TECHNIQUES 

Drags delivered by magnet 


Compressed AHtedmotogy 

Profit from 
oar expedience! 


BY DAVID FISHLOCK, SCIENCE EDITOR 


TWO AMERICAN medical 
students got a bright idea for 
delivering dangerous drugs to 
a patient. They broke off from 
their studies for 18 months in 
the mid-1970s, and laid the 
foundation for Molecular Bid- 

sy stems. 

Molecular Biosystems, of San 
Diego, California, is a new bio 
technology venture specialising 
in pharmaceutical products. Its 
roots, however, lie in - a 
magnetic drug delivery system 
the two researchers persuaded 
Eli Lilly to back. 

The basic idea is quite 
simple: to encapsulate the drug 
m packages small enough to 
move freely through capillaries, 
magnetise these packages, then 
steer them where they are most 
needed with the help of a 
strong magnet. 

The packages are micro- 
spheres of protein only about 
Z micrometer in diameter (com- 
pared with about 7 micrometres 
fora red blood cell). According 
to Dr Kenneth Widder, one of 
the inventors, they consist of a 
mesh of cross-linked fibres of 
human serum albumin. This 
mesh can entrain both the drug 
to be delivered and fine 
particles of iron oxide, which 
magnetise them. The micro- 
spheres are made by a method 
he has patented, which forms 


them as a suspension in oil, by 
ultrasonic agitation. then 
" sets ” them either by heat or 
chemical reaction, cross-linking 
the protein. 

Such microspheres are highly 
mobile. Dr Widder says. A 
strong magnet placed near a 
kidney, for example, is enough 
to ensure they home on to that 
organ. Dr Widder and his 
partner. Dr Andrew Senyei, 
demonstrated this mobility by 
following the progress of 
fluorescent microspheres 
through the circulatory systems 
of small animals with a micro- 
scope. 

The two medical students 
returned to their studies and 
duly became doctors. Dr Widder 
never practised his calling of 
pathology, but instead formed a 
company which became the 
precursion to Molecular Bio- 
systems. It was assigned the 
three patents for microspheres 
taken out to Northwestern 
University, where their research 
had been done. 

Eli Lilly supported the bio- 
technology venture because of 
its Interest in finding new ways 
of delivering toxic drugs, 
particularly for treating cancers. 
Altogether, the drug company 
has put in more than £200,000 
in research contracts. Dr Widder 
says. 


The research has demon- 
strated that the drug can be 
targeted very precisely, and 
retained in an organ for a signi- 
ficant time — as long as 30 
minutes — by the magnet. The 
microspheres apparently cause 
no foreign-body reaction and are 
eventually biodegradable, but 
not too quickly — "we've seen 
them around for up to 21 days.” 

The research effort has been 
transferred to Lilly's own 
laboratories, and a magnet 
specifically for use with patients 
is being designed at the National 
Magnet Laboratory in Cam- 
bridge. Mass. Dr Widder expects 
Lilly to reach clinical trials 
“ in the next year or two " for 
cancer patients. “ We know 
they’re excited about it,” he 
says of the drug firm. Molecular 
Biosystems will get a royalty of 
3 per cent on net sales. 

But Dr Widder is already 
pursuing another application of 
his microspheres of protein, to 
separate a specific type of cell 
from a cocktail of cells. It uses 
a microsphere of albumin con- 
taining a substance called “ pro- 
tein A”, a protein isolated from 
the surface of the bacterium 
Staphylococcus aureus. Protein 
A has the unique property of 
binding antibodies to the micro- 
sphere. 
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Computing 

IBM PC 

accesses 

videotex 

THE IBM Personal Computer 
can now access most of the 
European videotex systems, 
including Presfel in Britain. 

Videotex can also he used 
to link the IBM PC to a 
larger, corporate mainframe 
and exchange information. 

Working with national in- 
formation systems such as 
Presfel, Teletel (in France), 
Videotel (in Italy) or Data- 
vtsion (in Sweden) the video- 
tex terminal support facility 
can take information off. or 
pot information onto ready- 
prepared screen pages. 

A videotex communications 
adapter and connecting cable 
are the hardware needed, 
costing £281. together with 
the vis software for £23. 
More from IBM on 0705- 
694941. 


CONVERGENT TECHNOLOGIES INTRODUCES NEW TERMINAL 

How to cluster in the office 


A NEW desktop workstation 
from the UB. manufacturer 
Convergent Technologies, can 
take all the most advanced 
personal computer software and 
share it around its own tightly 
knit office network. 

The NGEN (a pun, standing 
for New Generation) follows in 
the footsteps of the Californian 
company's first workstation, 
which, is being sold by com- 
puter suppliers Burroughs, 
Prime, and CTL. GEC Informa- 
tion Systems also has an option 
on the NGEN or any subsequent 
workstations. 

Convergent's latest 16-bit 
machine introduces some design 
improvements over the first, of 
which “ clustering ” is the most 
interesting to those involved in. 
office automation. It is also one 
of the first workstations de- 


signed to run both MS-DOS and 
CP/M-86 based software at the 
same time, removing a common 
barrier in tbe choice of com- 
puter hardware which often has 
to be “ either/or.” 

The first NGEICs were shown 
in Europe by distributor Zygal 
at the industry's main exhibi- 
tion. Compec. Mr John McLean, 
Zygal's managing director said 
“ once again Convergent has 
proved that they are unbeatable 
on design.” 

He said that NGEN is a " true 
16-bit” microcomputer— one of 
the first and the fastest of its 
kind thanks to an Intel iAPX 
chip which it employs — which 
takes advantage of components 
only now becoming avail able. 
He said that this means that a 
cluster of them can provide an 
office system where each work- 
station seems to work as part 


of a larger, co-operating whole. 

" A workstation like the 
NGEN lives best in clusters, in 
an office automation system for 
instance, as people in the same 
room or in the n 4me part of a 
building are the ones who are 
most likely to seed to share 
information, or share the same 
programs,” added Mr McLean. 

Convergent's own unique 
operating system, or CTOS, is 
claimed to be a “dfctri Dated 
intelligence architecture ” 
which does more than just run 
particular programs. It can 
switch operating systems in 
mid-flight and comes pre- 
packaged with integrated 
applications of its own. 

CTOS can allow a naive user 
to switch between different 
MS-DOS and CP/M-86 programs 
at the press of a button, and 
store information from both on 


the same system. It comes 
complete with powerful data 
management tools as well as 
applications such as word 
processing, business planning 
spreadsheets and graphics and 
electronic mail. 

The NGEN comes with a 
unique '* power brick ” or 
separate transformer which sits 
on the ground and ensures that 
there is the minimum of elec- 
trical power necessary reaching 
the separate processor or the 
workstation on the desk. 

“ U.S. experts are now saying 
that though it will soon have to 
be put into defining laws which 
prevent all this electrical equip- 
ment from sitting on the desk, 
where it can be extremely 
hazardous,” added Mr McLean. 
The NGEN is available from 
Zygal on 0869-25 3361. 


CONTRACTS & TENDERS 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


COMPANY NOTICES 


fOMMUNITY OF YUGOSLAV RAILWAYS 

The Community of: Yugoslav Railways has applied to the 
International Bank for. Reconstruction and Development in 
Washington for a loan in various currencies equivalent to 
about U.S.SU0 .nxillipn. It Is intended to disburse a part 
of the loan oh spare' parts, for all types of locomotives and 
motor trains used by- Yugoslav Railways. The iraction 
stock was' produced in Yugoslavia under licence or abroad. 
For electric -locomotives and motor-trains, the -main items of 
spare parts are for: -- . : 

— bogles, pneumatic . brakes. siUdum . control systems, 
pantographs,' thyristor control systems, relay control 
systems, and complete axles with wheels, transformers 
and driving engines. 

For diesel locomotives and motor-trains, the main items of 
spare parts are for: 

— diesel ' motors, hydraulic gear, transmission of power, 
axles with wheels, pneumatic brakes, relay control 
systems, and complete axles with wheels and hydraulic 
gear. 

The Specifications' for Spare Farts consist of nine (9) 
volumes. 

Ridding documents are expected to be available by December 
1983. Potential suppliers are invited to register their interest 
to bid by writing to: • ' 

COMMUNITY OF YUGOSLAV RAILWAYS 
Planning and Development Department 
11000 BEOGRAD 
. Nemanjina 6 
Yugoslavia 

. : Tbc: 12495 ZJZ YU . 
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The Royal Bank 
?l£ of Scotland pic 


announces that as from MONDAY 
12 DECEMBER 1983 the business 
of its Branch situated at 
115 REGENT STREET, LONDON 
W1A 3DD will be transferred to its 
Branch at 

BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON 
W1X 2AT. The merged Branch will 
be known as 

LONDON, WESTERN BRANCH. 
Manager Mr William S. Cowan 
Deputy Manager Mr William Huggan 
)hone: 01-437 7744 


Vjelepl 


PERSONAL 


SWITZERLAND 

A new investment opportunity 
tn Swes real estate. Excellent income potennai 

VILLARS 

Summer and winter resort in the Vfeudoise Alps. 
Geneva Airport only 1’ 4 hours. 

“LE BRISTOL” 

A unique concept in select fuDy serviced apartments 
with all the facilities of a luxury hotel. Restaurant, bat; 
fitness dub, squash. Studio. 1 and 2 bedroom 
options. Minimum inustment capital £10.000. 

Details aoallabtefrxxn oar Director, 

Mn. H. LuiMer, who urfO be at The Dorchester. 

Park lane. London Wl (01-629 8888)- 
Monday. 5th Dec to Saturday, 10th Dec 1983. 
Make an appointment now to discuss 
your requirements in full 

hnmobillieTe de Wllare, SA, 

18S4 VilLais. Switzerland. 

Telephone: 01041 25/353531 
Telex. 456213 GESE CH 


ANCIENNE UNION MINIERE 
(in liquidation) 

RegfcterKl Otfxe; 

rue dp la ChanwrtJfHe 1. 1 JtHS5 h 
Brussels Trade Hreisirr No, 13.577 

NOTICE TO SHARP tOU»E»S 

Tbc sbarcIwUlCT t arc . 

Ml* Annual Grr>rral J^***l n ^ 
will take place on7h«rsOJv. 15 Decern- 
ber 19BS at 10.30 a.m. 

Cmerale Be MBM. Rwale 30. 

AGENDA 

1: 

at 31 OctoOcr 19B3. 

S. RevDfis wtiv the licwldanofi proce- 
dure hu not been closed. 

In order to De admitted to in a 
»cnwal meet' ns. 

shares must deoosrt snares fno 

par-value shares, tenths al mpij- 
value Shares or WlVS 1 *®* tcrflncatts- 
with one O* the rollowlna 
insirtutlons n» Thursday. B December 
19B3: 

m B^oiuin^ Grnerj'e de 

Brussels, or one c«1 Its other 
regional omees or uranenes. 

ln Fr SaMiue Heioe (France). 12 rue 
VQiner. 7S002 Paris, 
in the Netherlands 

Amsterdam- Rotterdam Bank. Her- 
cnvacM 595. 1001 Amswroam. 
Holders Of hearer »«ar«a win he 
adm.nw lo the General MeMiiw on 
pr ddirctton of a etflUHai* fro«n one 
Off cue IMM b*n»L». indiutino tbe 

identity ot me bolder ol the shares 
and conhrmnvg that the Shares will 
remain deposited from a to is 
December I9B3 inelusire. 

Hoidns al registered snare* mum 
inform the company oy Thursday. B 
December 1981 Of Ihetr IntenlJOB to 
artena or he represented at tne 

mf pro^ts. granted in accordance with 
article 3D ol the memorandum sn a 
arbcles of association, must he suh; 
mined by Thursday. B Decamha 1 J9B3 
to tn# company's registered omte 
ir should be noted mat mis reoUJJJJd 

omcc will oe heot until 4 Decemner 

198 3 at Roe de la Chancefjoric V. 
Brussel*: on and after 5 December 
1981 it will be transi erred to avenua 
Louise 54. Brussels. 

proxy farms, can Be oOlaimNi IN 
shareholders from the 1 * 

registered othee and from the above- 
menvoned hanlcs. L1QU10ATOas 
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Share Infex antf Owte«t News Samwary, 

*w t preaM by the approprwt* art * cods for L onOon, 

P w iwiBBta m . Liverpool and Manehester). 
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IN LIVINC MUMMY 
Floral tri Buies fade. Your recard for 
departed friends lives on If you m*s* 
a donation in their name io Help the 
Aged's work — toward* a Dav Ccnt-e 
for the lonely, medical treatment or 
research lor the old, or helo for the 
nouuMund- Every E athletes a orral 
deal ter tile Old. Please let u* knew 
the name you w.ch to commemorate 
Send to Tnc Hon. Treasurer. The 
Bt. Hon. Lord Mavbrav-Ki<*g. Help the 
Aged. Room FT3M. 32 Dover Street. 
London Wl A 3AP. 


COMPANY NOTICES 


CLUBS 


EVE nos outlived the others because of a 
policy Of fair may and value for money, 
supper from 10-3 30 am Disco and top 
musicians, glamorous hostesses, escit-m 
flaorshdwf. 189. Regent St. 01-734 0557. 


RAMON'S NIGHTCLUB RESTAURANT. 
4 2. dean Street, wi wncre (Odat s ousi- 

n n > man can rela* and omov an cuitma 

evening. Various cabaret acts througnout. 

Ciurmino and discrwn dancing DJitners 

ovaifaoic. Open nightly 9 nn, to 3 am. 
ui-a-sS 04)a. 


BRITANNIA GROUP OF 
UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 

BRITANNIA AMERICAN GROWTH 
TRUST 


MONTEREY TRUST S.A. 


Luxembourg. 14. rue Aldrinoen 
Commercial Register: 

Secti on B NO. 7553 

The Extraordinary General M eel I no 
of Shareholders of the company held 
en NuHTbn ldtn. 1983. approrea 
a resolution to split Ihe company s 
shares by reducing the oar jplue per 
share from USES.- to US.gl.25 
thus increasing the number Ol snares 
in issue from Sdb 020 to 2.024.080. 

Existing sharehtiflerj on record as 
Of November IBth. 1983 will receive 
on or after December 15th. 1983 

four new shares I4i of Mr value of 

U.S.SI.25 per share in exchange for 
each aid snare field. 

Shareholders snauld present their 
oia share cerrmcaiK with coupons 
No. 1 to SO attached ffi: 

— Banaue Generalc du Luxembourg. 

S A. 

14. rue Aldrlngpn 
LUXEMBOURG 

on or attyr December 15tn. 19B3 In 

order tg nave them eechanned »"alnst 

new ceetihrates al We rate of 1 old 

share for 4 new ones. All old share 

certificates will be cancelled 

As from January >5, 19B4, only 
the new shares will be of good 
delivery at the Luaembourg Stock 
Exchange. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MEETING C*F UNITHOLDERS 
HELD ON 2Stn NOVEMBER. ISB5 
Al tne unotr meeting ei uiitnolderi to 
consider modef-miatien amcndme«li 10 the 
Trust Deed of Ihe Trust. She .plmj was as 

fQllOWi.— 

Rnolyt'on Mp t. 

FDR 

AGAINST 
Resolution NO. S 
FOR 

AGAINST 


98 5", el votes cast 
l S". of vain cast 


17.1 el races cast 
2 9"„ pf roles case 

Rp(h Resalufcpns -he ejsSnJ 

by the reuuucd maiOrily Of 75".. Of votes 
east. 

The Trust Deed amenomests were effec- 
tnc Irom 2nd Dccembc-, 1 9B j 


ENTREPR1SE DE RECHERCHE5 
ET D ACTIVITES PETROUERES 

E R A P - 

Public Corporation of the French Slate 
(Decree No. 65-1116 of 
December 17. 1965] 


»V 


Exercising Ihe right of redemption 

they reserved ji che time of the issue. 
ERAP — Enirrpi'Cv de R«her<hes et 
d Ac ci vires Petroaere* cancelled l J72 
bonds purchased during the Pctioo 
from 10 Nor ember 1982 to IS 
Ns-cmtwr Iff? 

However, during the tu montns 
lanawing ij.d pe-ioa tnr comp,n, 
snail have in., ngm io acciuiie the 
number Of bonds npec-xarv to reach 

t »>. untiri nvi-d nominal value namely 
USD 2 JOO 030 ■ 

Outstanding amounf USD 49 038 000 - 
8ANOUE NATIONALS DE PARIS 
Fiscal Ag,.nt 
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WEARWELL 


P.LC. 
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Preliminary Results 

for the financial period from 4th September 1982 to 3rd September 1983. 



1 52 weeks to ! 

| 3rd Sept 1983 ! 

53 weeks to 

1 3rd Sept 1982 

Turnover 

{ £26,780.000 , 

i £20334,000 

Group Profit before Taxation 

Taxation 

j £5308,000 
! £2302,000 | 

£4,186,000 

£1,976,000 

Group Profit attributable to Shareholders 
Dividend 

! £3,006,000 

j £982,000 

£2,210,000 

£894,000 

Retained Profits 

| £2,024,000 ; 

! £1,316,000 

Eamings per Share after taxation 

1 32p 1 

7.5p 


Extract from the Chairman’s Statement: “The Company has achieved 
another good yearnith pre-tax profits rising by 26 2 n ii over those recorded last year. 
The Board is recommending a final dividend of 17p net per share payable on 27 th 
February 1984 to shareholders on the register at 30th January 1984 which, together 
with the interim dividend of L32p net per share already paid, makes a total of 
3 J)2p per share for the yean" 

Notes: IllTlx* earnings per share for tlw 53 weeks ended 3rd September 1982 has 
been calculated on the basis of the wvighted average number of .shares in issue during 
that period 

t2)In accordance with the Company's accounting policies.! he anticipated yoodw ill 
arising on the Groups acquisition of its 50.12" u holding in Inter-City Investments Liroup 
p.Lc. is being provided in die amount ofjC600,000 as a write-off to reserves. 

81-91 COMMERCLAL ROAD. LONDON El 1RD. TELEPHONE 01-377 r in00 


This Advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements of the 
Council ol Tlw Stock Exchange 

iyiiyie 

Facilities P.L.C. 

(Registered in England under the Companies Acts 1 948 to 1 976) 
Registered No. 1495951 

Placing by 

icofie/ & T * 00 . 

of 2,000,000 Ordinary Shares of lOp each at 40p per share 


Authorised 

SHARE CAPITAL 

Issued and proposed 



to be issued 



fully paid 

E 

in 10,000,000 Ordinary Shares 

£ 

1,000,000 

of 10 peach 

920,000 


MME Fadiilies P.LC. is principally a facilities house engaged in post-production operations for a 
wide range ot companies including television contractors, cable companies, record producers, 
advertising agencies, independent production companies and industrial 8 educational programme 
makers. 

Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange for the grant of permission to deal 
in the Ordinary Shares of the Company issued and proposed to be issued in the Unlisted Securities 
Market. It is emphasised that no application has been made for these securities to be admitted to 
the Official List. Conditionally on such permission being granted 2.000 .000 Ordinary Shares of 10p 
each of the Company will be placed by James Capel & Co. A proportion of the shares being placed 
is available to the public through the market. Particulars of the Company are available in the Extet 
Unlisted Securities Market Service and copies of such particulars may be obtained dunng usual 
business hours on any weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including l£Hh December 19B3, 
from:- 

James Capet & Co., 

Winchester House, 100 Old Broad Street, London EC2N 1 BQ 
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GEC’s ‘marriage’ with 
Hitachi heads for split 


THE FIYE-year-old marriage be- 
tween GEC, one of Britain's largest 
companies, and Hitachi to modern- 
ise and expand colour television 
production at Hirwaun, South 
Wales, is on the rocks. 

Talks were held last week be- 
tween the Anglo-Japanese compa- 
ny’s management and national 
trade union officials to try to end a 
stoppage by the 1,050 production 
workers at the Welsh plant The 
week-long stoppage is the second 
this year. 

But a peace formula worked out 
by the management and union offi- 
cials became the subject of a major 
row at the weekend. Although 
workers plan to return to the facto- 
ry today, there is to be a special bal- 
lot before the formula is finally ac- 
cepted. 

This is because of allegations that 
a mass meeting vote by the work- 
force on Saturday was rigged in fa- 
vour of a return to work. 

The indications are that, even if 
the immediate problem is resolved, 
the factory's long-term future will 
be decided by the terms or a divorce 
between GEC and Hitachi. 

According to well-informed 
sources, the business - with assets 
worth some £5m-6m and file capaci- 
ty to produce at least 260,000 televi- 
sion sets a year- has been the sub- 
ject of bids and counter-bids be- 
tween the two companies for much 
of this year. 

In February, Hitachi made an of- 
fer "which was rejected by GEC. In 
June, Hitachi executives flew to 
London from Japan to negotiate the 
sale of the business to the British 
group. But negotiations ended in- 
conclusively after only an hour. 

A subsequent counter-offer from 
Hitachi looked like succeeding but 
was again rejected by GEC 
GEC- Hitachi is now file only Ang- 
loJapanese joint venture in televi- 
sion manufacture. A similar tie-up 
between Rank and Toshiba ended 
in failure in 1981. Toshiba later re- 
started manufacture on its own ac- 
count 

A director of the GEC-Hitachi 
board said last week that the joint 
company had every intention of 
continuing at Hirwaun. But Hitachi 
is known to be acutely embarrassed 
by the succession of riifffaiiHn* at 
the plant and the potential impact 
this will have on its prestige in the 
Japanese-dominated world of tele- 
vision and consumer electronics 
manufacture. 

On paper, Hitachi is the largest 
Japanese producer of televisions in 
the UK But while production at 
Hirwaun last week was at a stand- 

UK accused 
over abortive 
oil contract 

By Maurice Samuelson 

AN ABORTIVE $200m contract for 
13 shipments of British oil for Israel 
has come to light as a result of a 
court case in which the British Gov- 
ernment is accused of breaching 
EEC legislation by banning ail de- 
liveries to Israel. 

The case Is to be referred to the 
European Court Of Justice in Lux- 
embourg after a ruling in the En- 
glish High Court by Mr Justice 
Bingham, author of file 1978 report 
on the "busting" of the British Gov- 
ernments oil sanctions against 
Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe). 

The alle Iged offence in the pres- 
ent case would be precisely the op- 
posite of that in the Rhodesian af- 
fair - refusing to sell oil rather than 
selling it illegally. 

The European judges will be 
asked to decide whether a 1979 Brit- 
ish Government policy on oQ sup- 
plies, which effectively excludes Is- 
rael, contravenes the free trade 
agreement concluded between Is- 
rael and the EEC four years earlier. 


Welsh Correspondent 
ROBIN REEVES re- 
ports on the problems 
which have beset the 
five-year Anglo-Japa- 
nese venture to pro- 
duce colour televisions 
in South Wales. 

still, down the road at Matsushita 
Electric's National Panasonic facto- 
ry in Cardiff, plans were being pub- 
licised for a further investment of 
r im This would nearly double col- 
our television output there to 1,009 
sets a day to meet the buoyant mar- 
ket 

Labour problems at the Cardin 
plant, which opened in 1976 and em- 
ploys over 500, have been virtually' 
non-existent The same is true of 
the two other Japanese consumer 
electronics companies with plants 
in Wales, Sony and Aiwa. 

Part of the problem at GEC-Hita- 
chi seems to arise from the terms of 
the marriage. When first establish- 
ed in early 1979, the two partners 
agreed to invest £2.7 5m to modern- 
ise what had been GECs Hirwaun 
factory, with the aim of stepping up 
colour television production from 
150,000 to 300,000 units a year. 

But both companies maintained 
separate sales organisations and 
marketing strategies. GEC essen- 
tially kept responsibility for tbe 
management of the factory while 
Hitachi provided the new technolo- 
gy and design. The number of 
permanent Japanese executives 
has been less than a dozen through- 
out, though there have been visiting 
technical taams from time to time. 

As a result, Hitachi's initial aim 
of establishing management re- 
forms common to other Japanese- 
owned plants in the UK such as a 
single canteen for all employees, 
never got off the ground. 

Arguably, investment policy has 
also suffered. In 1981, Hitachi pro- 
posed diversifying into video cas- 
sette recorder (VCR) manufacture 
at the Hirwaun site and the Welsh 
Development Agency was ap- 
proached with a view to carrying 
out a £2m improvement of the fac- 
tory premises. But GEC reportedly 
decided against contributing to the 
venture and the plan fell through. 
Subsequently, Hitachi bas opened a 
VCR production unit in West Ger- 
many. 

According to union sources, both 
partners have tended to use the 


joint company as a risk vehicle, to 
the detriment of its balance sheet. 
For example* Hirwaun pays tbe 
same price for Hitachi components 
from Japan as any outside purchas- 
er. The trade unions argue that the 
operation is, in effect, tbe victim of 
transfer pricing. -. 

Within months of abandoning the 
idea of VCR production, the Hir- 
waun plant was forced to introduce 
short-time working. In mid-1982, 

.some 800 redundancies were an- 
nounced -.400 on theshop floor and 
the rest among staff - as part of a 
retrenchment programme aimed to 
reduce production costs by 25 per 
cent 

In March this year, Mr Graham 
Williams, the latest in a series of 
managing directors to run tbe joint 
company, arrived to impose a firm 
style of management Faced with a 
£5Jun loss (including redundancy 
costs) in April, he imposed a freeze 
in basic pay for a third year run- 
ning, plus cuts in bonus payments. 
This was accompanied by a warn- 
ing that unless tbe workforce ac- 
cepted the freeze, file joist venture 
would dose. 

This warning, combined with a 
bonus "subsidy* to cushion the pay 
cut and tbe promise of a fresh took 
at pay in. September, brought a 
quick end to a stoppage by the pro- 
duction workers. 

By September, the workforce was 
feeling the full impact of the re- 
duced bonuses. Dissatisfaction was 
fuelled by a rejection of any further 
increase in basic pay anda shortfall 
of components, which led to 129 
temporary staff being laid off and 
output of teletext models being sus- 
pended. 

Matters came to a head in Octo- 
ber when the bonus payments - 
which union officials insisted were 
being calculated incorrectly - began 
fallin g sharply, although the cum- . 
ber of televisions being produced' 
rose. The upshot was an overtime 
ban. 

Its deterioration into a complete 
stoppage was triggered when the 
management proposed an entirely 
new percentage bonus system. Mr 
Williams warned that "dramatic in- 
creases in productivity* were -re- 
quired from aQ staff to restore the 
plant to profitability. 

.The offer was rejected by shop- 
floor union officials. It was then 
withdrawn by management and the 
workforce was. warned that unless 
they worked normally they would, 
not be paid. Tbe result is what tbe 
workers claim to be a lock-out 


Make the Athens Marriott Hotel 
your business certtieinGreece. 


Athens Marriott Hotel is now open 
/A and has been designed to out 
jL JL tor aB the needs ol business 
oundfers - our rooms and gates arc 
5-aar standard as b the service which 
ensures you a trouble-free stay. 

Youcmetttcrtdnin p rcadgp ia aw'- 
ramdmpb and of coarse we nave die 
tadfities to enable you to carry on 
business wide you are away tram none. 

We have in-house TV movies, aroot 
swimming pool and whirlpool Magnifi- 
cenl views of the Acropons. 

Everyt hi ng that can be done lo 
ensure the success of your business trip 
will be done 


In addition to Ath ens, there are 


Amsterdam. Cabo, Jeddah. London, 
Kuwait and Riyadh, pfas over 100 
Marriott Hotebwodd-tnde: 

For. reservations: United States 
» 800 228 939ft Amsterdam » (QQ01 
43 51 12; F r a nk fur t * (061b 2874 92: 
Hamburg V (040J45552fcLondou(OI) 
836 852b Munich *t> (089) 18 20 93; 
YaurTfcrvd Agent, or your nearest 
Marriott Hold. 

Lfdrn Harriott Hotel 
Aliens 


& 


Ran Am. Los Angeles 74t7 Nonstop 

vm I ^ XT 


[SUNSET av-ND 

S\-*-9 600-*-f 5== 


Departs London Heathrow 14.25, Arrives 1225. 
Just one of Pan Am's 65 U.S. cities. 

Call your Travel Agent or Pan Am. 




EanAm^ibu Cant Beat the Experience; 
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Growth rate of 
2% forecast 



BY MAX WILKINSON, B^ONOMICS CORRESPOHDENT 

MOST econonjic forecasters are However, this consensus is 
more pessimistic about the pros' strongly influenced by the extreme- 
pects far next year than the Treasii- • ty tow borrowing requirements ex- 
ry, according to a special FT survey ■•P ectw * the City University and 
of recent projections. the Liverpool groups which put 

The average or “consensus 1 fore- -more faith than the others in the 
cast from 16 org anisations survey* _P ower of market forces. Both, in 
ed, including the Treasury, sug»_ co nsequ ence, expect accelerating 
gests a growth rate of about 2K per growth. 

cent next year, with the in- Almost all the forecasters foresee 

flattop rate at efarot, 5K per cent by a recovery in exports as the world 
this time next year. economy picks up next year, aL 

The Treasury, by contrast, is pre- though the C o nfederation of British 
dieting growth of 3 per cent with, in- . Industry is notably less optimistic 
Cation down to Vh per cent in a about the extent of an export recov- 
yeai's time. " ery than most. 

Only one of the 15 independent There is also general agreement 
forecasters is more optimistic- than that imports will continue 
the Treasury about inflation and to increase, though at perhaps a 
only two think growth could be slightly slower rate this year. Every 
higher than 3 per cent forecaster expects some stowing 

The annual growth rates for next down in the consumer boom next 
year range from 1 per cent to nearly year- The consensus is that con* 

5 per cent. The highest sumer spending will rise at only 

forecast is for an «nwnai rate of Th about half this year's Tate, 
per cent and the lowest a Ht*fa over Little change in unemployment is 
2 per cent expected from the present figure erf 

The independent forecasters tend 3m. with the number of forecasters 
to be more optimistic than the Rea* predicting a sJjght rise balanced by 
sury about the trend of public bor- . the number expecting a fall, 
rowing next year, and the cotjsen- The FT average should be taken 
sus of their projections suggests only a broad guide to the consensus 
thorp mi g ht ho nvwq f^w modest since not all the forecasts are strict- [ 
cuts, if the Government wanted to ly eonoparaNe in their assumptions I 
keep borrowing to £8bn- or the variables forecast. I 


FT CONSENSUS OF FORECASTS 




IMS 

1984 

Ornw domestic prerhk 

A 

27 

2 A 

COBSmMTlpMldtoe 


3 A 

IJB 

Exports 


IjB 

28 



4 J 

4.1 

Inflsflnn ffmslti qnsrte 

r rated prices) 

&2 

57 


mWan fourth quarter) 

20 

20 

Currant Mono* of payments Vbm 

Off 

ft 6 

Pubfto sector BarrouriM 

O nuidnmant ftin 

22 

IJB 

Percentage rtse year on year tiraess otbenvifie.steud . 

1 




P.T. ASTRA WTERNATIONAL, INCORPORATED 
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Guaranteed Roofing Rate Note* 1966, 

In accordance with the provisions of the Notas, 
notice te hereby given that for the Interest Period from 
30ft November to 31st M«y 1984 |h» Notes wa 
carry an Interest Rate of 10H% per annum. The 
Cotton Amount for this period for each principal 
amount of USlSapOO is US$2636i9a - ' 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking CorponBon 
Agent Bank 

November 1989 


BEING KNOWN AS A NUMBER 
CAN BE A VERY PERSONAL THING 


Look, for example, at the individual registration 
number on the tack label of your bottle of Beefeater 
Gin. if it were JF 12221^6' itwoukHeJI you thatyour 
Beefeater wasxJistiHed Thursday January 7, 1982, under 
the supervistori.pfTbomas Bowman, Master Stillman, 
and that the distillation yvas approved personally by 
Mr. Norman Bumpugh, a dirert descendant of our 
founder; before it was allowed to leave the distillery. 

gaa a Does rt help to know all this? Yes. 

- jEjS That number is a vital part of 
ALji Beefeater's quality control. 
wl IT Because the number is Mr. 

Bowman's- personal signature. And 
Mr. Burroughs as well. 

And any artist is at his best 
I when he has to sign his work. 



THE GIN OF ENGLAND 


In\var, in peace t you need his help 



When help is needed, please 
' rA " help him and his dependants 


A donation-, a covenant a legacy to 

TH£ ARftfy BENEVCXJEOT FUND 

will help sokfters, ex-soldiers and their families in distress 
. kept, FT 4| gpEEN’SCAre. LONDON SW75HR 


FOUR-YEAR FINANCIAL REGIME AGREED 

New deal for British Gas 


Nuclear disarmers 
shelve decision on 
Nato withdrawal 

BY MARGARET VAN KATTEM, POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


Nuclear 
fuel price 
increases 
proposed 

By David FishJock, 

Science Ecfltor 

SUBSTANTIAL price increases 
for the reprocessing of spent nu- 
clear fud have been proposed by 
British Nuclear Fads (BNFL) to 
its customers for the £1.2ha re- 
processing plant it plans to baiM 
at its SellafieM factory in Cum- 
bria. 

At present prices, foe company 
has orders in hand for spent fuel 
reprocessing worth about £2bn. 
Bust of which is expected to be 
earned by its new thermal mdde 
reprocessing plant (Ihorp). 

It has been talking to custom- 
as about a price increase of 30 
cent er mere for this part of 
business. In effect, B NIX’S 
customers - in Britain, Western 
Europe and Japan - are also its 
partners in the Thorp project 

Construction of TTtarp, BNFL's 
largest single investment project, 
is expected to start year, with the 
plant coming onstream in 1990. 

Fnd from its customers is al- 
ready arrivin g at SeUafieM lor 
storage under water until Thorp 
is hi operation. Reprocessing of 
spent fuel is the main activity of 
the Se B afieM factory. 


BY IAN HARGREAVES 

BRITISH GAS has won its case for 
a four-year regime of financial tar- 
gets, but will have to cut its costs by 
12 per cent between 1983 and 1987 
under foe terms of an agreement 
with foe Government 

Terms of foe deal are expected to 
be made official shortly, in time for 

British Gas to announce a 4 per 
cent increase in gas prices from 
January l. The price increase will 
not apply to most of the gas sup- 
plied under special contract to large 
industrial customers. 

The corporation also appears to 
have reached an understanding 
with the Government that there 
should be no change in the gas levy 
- a tax introduced in 1981 to cream 
off excess profits made by British 
Gas in a period of sharp {nice in- 


Sir Denis Hooke, the British Gas 
chairman, said he was unwilling to 
comment on any agreement until 
be had received official notification 
from the Department of Energy, 
but there is no disguising the fact 
that the agreement represents a 
considerable victory for him. 

It means that British Gas now 
has a fairly secure financial frame- 
work, subject only the annual un- 
certainty of its externa] financing 
limit, which was set at a negative 
figure of £100m in the Chancellor's 
autumn financial statement 
British Gas, much to Sir Denis’s 
irritation, has been without a finan- 
cial target since ApriL 
The new targets of 4tt return on 
average net assets wifi be backdat- 
ed to April and will expire in April, 


British Gas should have uo trou- 1 
ble meeting this target, having reg- 
istered an average M per cent re- 
turn for the three years 2980-1953. , 
That was in excess of the then tar-! 
get of 3.5 per cent 

With average net assets of 
around £I2bn, the target calls for 
current cost profit to average about 
C480m a year. Last year, the corpor- 
ation made £B63m. 

Gas levy payments are expected 
to remain at about last year's level 
of £470m in real terms. Taxation 
may fall slightly as the corpora- 
tions' capital investment increases 
this year to dXXhn. compared with 
C800m last year. 

The most demanding aspect of 
the target is the call for a further 
sharp reduction in unit net trading j 
costs per therm of gas sold. 


MEMBERS of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (CND) yes- 
terday called on the trade unions 
for support with industrial action. 
But they shelved a decision on 
whether to include withdrawal from 
Nato in CND policy. 

These were among the main deci- 
sions taken at CND's annual confer- 
ence in Sheffield, Yorkshire, at the 
weekend. The conference, attended 
by more than 2,000 members, ap- 
pears to have revived government 
fears that CND may be making 
progress in the propaganda battle. 

The conference prompted Mr Mi- 
chael Heseltine, the Defence Secre- 
tary, to issue a statement attacking 
the politicisation of CND and de- 
scribing the organisation as “a 
danger to the prospects of arms ne- 
gotiation and a lowering of interna- 
tional tensions." 

Mr Heseltine insisted there were 
links between CND and foe Krem- 
lin. 

He said that "much of the politi- 
cal leadership of CND is deeply po- 
litical" He added: "Whether it be 
the chairman advocating an ons- 
laught on Conservatives in margi- 
nal (parliamentary) seats or foe 
general secretary enthusing over 


the support of the Communist Par- 
ty. few doubt the left-wing influ- 
ences at work." 

Monsignor Bruce Kent, the gen- 
eral secretary of CND, yesterday re- 
plied to the criticism of his decision 
to address the annual conference of 
the Communist Party last month. 

He said: “I did not realise how 
many there are who still think that 
this small political group, out of fa- 
vour in Moscow and clearly Euro- 
Communist, is the front runner for 
a Soviet grand design. I don’t be- 
lieve it" 

Mrs Joan Ruddock, CND chair- 
man, insisted that the organisation 
was politically non-aligned. She 
said: "It gives us no comfort that 
everything we have said about Nato 
responsibility in leading this new 
round in the nuclear arms race is 
coming true. But there will be no 
comfort either for the Soviet 
Union." 

• Nato foreign ministers meeting 
in Brussels on Friday are expected 
to confirm the appointment of Lord 
Carrington, former UK Foreign 
Secretary, as Nato's new secretary 
general. 

MPs to examine Trident costs, 
Page 14 


Print union moderates stance 

BY DAVID BRINDLE 

LEADERS of the general print only a High Court injunction, grant- The injunction orders SOgat to 
union, Sogat *82, are to ed on Friday to the BBC and BPCC, cancel the instruction issued to 

withdraw an instruction to mem- but also resentment am o n g the members at BPCC plants at East 

bers stopping production of the members involved. Kilbride, Leeds and Bristol to take 

UK’s largest circulation magazine, action in support of the dispute at 

the Radio Times, and of the Listen- Mr Robert Maxwell chairman of foe Park Royal works in West Lon- 
er, both published by the BBC, and BPCC, believes disaffection is so don. 

printed by British Printing and strong that some of the printers wiJI Mr Bill Keys, general secretary 
Communications Corporation, the tvor k today on the ma g with of Sogat; said yesterday that he 
country’s biggest print contractor, or without the official consent of So- would not comment until he had 

The union's leadership fac es not 68L seen the terms of the court order. 


i like Lufthansa.” 

This is an authentic passenger statement 



@ Lufthansa 

German Airlines 
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Business Expansion Scheme stalls 


BY TIM DICKSON 


Hambros starts UK companies pay high levels on profits 
interest rate ■ 


THE UK Government's Business 
Expansion Scheme (BES) is prov- 
ing less popular with private inves- 
tors than some City of London fund 
managers had originally hoped. 

Despite some aggressive market- 
ing in the last couple of months, 
certain fund promoters privately 
admit that the public response has 
been disappointing. Aitken Hume, 
the industrial bolding company, for 
example, only managed to raise 
CL5m of the £L3m required to get a 
private hospital project off the 
ground in the West Midlands last 
month - and had to return cheques 
to investors - while some of the re- 
cently launched managed funds 
have been struggling to attract ade- 
quate support 


A mixture of over-fierce competition, criticism of high management 
charges mid failure to communicate how the Government's Busi- 
ness Expansion Scheme works has led to a lack of enthusiasm 
among potential investors, writes Tin Dickson. Recently, however, 
the scheme has benefited from a greater publicity push. 


Fierce competition is partly re" 
sponsible with about 30 funds now 
on the market, but managers say 
that criticism of charges has influ- 
enced investors and that many still 


do not understand how the scheme 
works. 

The BES - first announced in this 
year’s budget - allows individuals to 
claim tax relief at their top margi- 
nal rate on new equity investments 
in most unquoted trading compa- 
nies (excluding those on the Unlist- 
ed Securities Market). 

No individual can invest more 
than £40,000 under the scheme in 
any one year, and shares must be 

held for at least five years to qualify 
for the tax relief. But it neverthe- 
less means that a £10.000 invest- 
ment for a 75 per cent taxpayer, 
costs effectively only £2,500. 

Since early summer when the 


scheme became law, investment 
managers, stockbrokers, merchant 
banks and assorted licensed dealers 

have been launching professionally- 
managed closed-end funds in an ef- 
fort to match individuals willing to 
invest with unquoted companies 
seeking fresh capital. So far, be- 
tween £25m and £30m has been 
raised but several funds are still ac- 
cepting cheques. 

. By the end of this week, for ex- 
ample, the Britannia Business Ex- 
pansion Fund, the Sabrelance Busi- 
ness Expansion Fund, the Minister 
Trust 1983-84 Business Expansion 
Scheme Fund, and the County 
Bank First Business Expansion 


Fund will all be dosing their appli- 
cation lists. Hill Woolgar and the 
Ravendalo Bexfund will be open un- 
til later in the month. 

Most managers were reluctant 
late last week to disclose how much 
is in the kitty thus far. But judging 
by the experience of other funds, in- 
vestors tend to wait till the last pos- 
sible moment to send in their 
cheques 

All admit, however, that recent 
criticism of management charges, 
which vary widely between funds, 
h»«; dampened enthusiasm though 
managers .argue forcefully that 
much of it has been unfair and 01- 
mformed. Private businesses, they 
point out require much more atten- 
tion and investment management 
time than companies in a typical 
quoted portfolio. 

The widespread publicity being 
given to the scheme, meanwhile, is 
encouraging a flood of new invest- 
ment proposals. 


hedging plan 

By Mary Ann Sfeghart 


Business taxation 


COMPANIES will be aWe to in- 
sulate themselves against move- 
ments in interest rates under a 
scheme launched today by Ham- 
bros Bank. 

The service, called Forward In- 
terest Rates Set Today, or Tirst,’ 
enables customers to Hx (he in- 
terest rale on a loan or deposit 
up to six months in advance. The 
agreed rate will then hold for a 
maximum of six more months. 

First will be available in ster- 
ling, dollars and most major cur- 
rencies for a Y«i"iraiim transac- 
tion of £1004)00. A customer will 
specify the currency, amount, 
start date and period concerned 
of the loan or deposit and Ham- 
bros wifi quote an interest rate. If 
the customer agrees to the rote, a 

contract is signed. 


BV MAX WILKINSON, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


THE BURDEN of business taxation 
in the UK is low in relation to out- 
put, compared with other major 
countries, according to a study pub- 
lished today. 

The Institute of Fiscal Studies es- 
timates that taxes levied directly on 
businesses in 1080 in the UK repre- 
sented 13 per cent of national out- 
put 

This was similar to the ratio to 
output in the UJ5., West Germany 
and Japan, but substantially lower 
than in Italy (18 per cent) and 
France (20 per cent). 

However, business taxes repre- 
sented a higher proportion of prof- 
its in Britain than in any other 
country except France, UK busi- 
ness taxes represented 93 per cent 
of corporate profits in 1980, com- 


BURDEN OP BUSINESS 
TAXATION (1980) 
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pared with only about 50 per cent in 
Japan and about 00 per cent in West 
Germany and Italy. 


The study, by John Kay and Jadu 
Son , is summarised in the Insti- 
tute's magazine Fiscal Studies pub- 
lished today. * 


. The authoracaulSbh.that precise 
comparisons are difficult because of 
conceptual and other problems, and 
that the figures should only be used 

to give a broad picture, : -« 

In all countries,; business taxes 
rose b& ft proportion of national in- 
come duringlhe lSyearsuptoWSO. 
lii the UK, for ira^p^ the propor- 
tion in 1885 -was 11- per cut,, com- 
pared with 13 percentln 1980; 

Analysis of the different types of 
business taxation -showed that 
taxes on labour ^Britain woe rel- 
atively low as.a proportion of the to- 
tal payroll. - . • " 

However, in the decade to 1980 
the burden of taxation .on. labour 
costs rose in Britain, while the bur- 
den of capital taxes aS a proportion 
of profits felL. 
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W ith Korean, first class comfort costs no 
more in Prestige business class. 

When Korean Air Lines designed its new 
Prestige business class it used First Class on other airlines 
as its minimum standard. 

That’s why there are only 24 seats, right up front, irt 
our B747’s. They re all exactly the same as those in our 
First Class -soft; leather-covered, luxuriously big and you 
have 41 inches of legroom. 

First class comfort at a business class fare ! Superb 


food, two films en route (with First Class headset), an in- 
flight bar and all the top amenities you’d expect in the 
highly competitive world of business travel for you to 
enjoy on a flight that will seem almost too short 1 How 
wonderfully agreeable to make economies this way. 

Prestige Class. The last word in first class comfort for 
business people. 

Four flights weekly to Seoul : Direct from Paris every 
Thursday and Saturday at I3h00. Via Jeddah and Bahrain 
from Zurich every Wednesday and Sunday atl2h20. >. 





JjfrKOREAN MR LINES 

We’re honoured to serve you around the world. 
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Hundreds of newspapers 
and magazines in 35 
countries are already using 
the Financial Times 
Syndication Service. Proof 
enough that you ought to 
find out more? 


6 I’m always needing informa- 
lion - financial statistics, details 
about competitors, insights into 
the economy . . . where can I get 

it all from? J 


6 Simple. From the Financial 
Times Business Information 
Service.^ 


/V * ' ' 



The FT Syndication 
Service provides 
publications of all sizes with 
access to the FT’S 
worldwide news-gathering 
resources and unrivalled 
editorial expertise. 

As a subscriber, your 
publication could benefit in 
several ways. You coukl 
receive a constant flow of 
international and City 
news. You coukl reproduce 
news and feature material 
from the FT itself as well as 
using specially-prepared 
syndicated articles. And 


you could have instant 
access to the FT’S exhaustive 
research facilities. 

But there's much more to 
the FT than just business 
and finance news. We also 
provide incisive comment 
On topics such as politics, 
science and the arts. 

The cost? It may well be 
less than you think. 

To find out more, please 
contact our Syndication 
Manager, Dennis Kiley, at 
Bracken House. 10 Cannon 
Street, London, EC4P4BY. 
Telex no. 8954871. 


As a subscriber to the Financial Times 
Business Information Service, you 
can have access to all the information 
you need to make the right decisions. 
Because BIS is able to draw on the 
unrivalled resources and expertise of 
the Financial Times, it is able to 


P rovide information on every area of 
usiness. And fast. Over the 


business. And fast. Over the 
telephone. In a printed report. On 
microfiche. Or even via on-line * 

computer links. 

Detailed facts about every single 
quoted company in the UK and USA. 

Material from the Financial Times library, including 
files on 25.000 prominent personalities. 


Information on every aspect of 
marketing, drawn from a wide variety of 
international sources. 
Facts and figures on all manner of 
financial and economic topics, from 
exchange rates and employment statistics 
to export quotas and share prices. 
In short, BIS places a complete 
research department at your command. Ybu 
ask the questions. We provide the answers. 
The cost? It can be as little as £250 a 
year, exclusively to subscribers, with 
the average enquiry costing E9.50. A fair 
P r,ce tor getting the right information. 
To find out how BIS can become your all-purpose source 
of business information, please return the coupon. 


■■anaBaUnHMHHHHIHHMUMnBUMMHHai 

“ Vburinfot maUu n hour bu si ness J? The Marttenng Department. FT Bushims intonnawn Ltd., Bracken 

5 BIS is • division 01 The finmhl Tins, Bwnn, ?T J La !° IW K * P ' tBY - 

Pteftte send me fuH details about the Financial Timas Business Womtanon 
Service. 


Information Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Financial Times Tnrough its various divisions - which 
also include McCarthy. MlRAC. F INTEL and Inter- 
national Business Newsletters - the company is able to 
provide the business world with a comprehensive 
range of information services. 


Name 

Position _ 

Compary 

Address— 


Nature ol Business 







A businessman is a marathon man. From working break- 
fasts to meetings, his life- is. governed by a stopwatch, not by a 
dock. This^soct of rhythm excludes short-breathed members 
from hfs team* .the 100 metres record holders who cannot 
perform-justas smoothly over a 10,000 metres distance. 

Nearly 800 top executives, both in the public and private 
sectors, have experienced this vital efficiency with the Falcons, 
even when carrying out a mission in remote areas under severe 
climatic conditions. 

• Did ^ou know, for instance, that during nearly 8 years the 
American transportation company “Federal Express" has sub- 
jected its 32 Falcon 20s “Cargo" to a gruelling pace which only 
an exceptional plane could withstand, with an availability ratio 


duringthis period of 99,5 %.To achieve such a performance, you 
need a special breed of aircraft Indeed the Falcon is the only 
corporate jet whose structure has been certified “without 
working life limit". For the Falcon users this means that they do 
not have to replace regularly such vital (and costly) parts as, for 
instance, a complete landing gear. 

The Falcons are also the only aircraft for which the manu: 
facturer has dared to issue a guarantee reaching 10 years/ 



10,000 flying hours. All of which stems from the often-men- 
tioned fact that the Falcon is a real airliner built like a fighter 
plane. 

But we keep talking, while time goes by. Quick, take off! 
Business suffers no delay. 

A special information kit on the Falcon 100, 200 and 50 
has been prepared. To obtain it, please send your card to Paul 
Delorme, Dassault International, 27 rue Victor-Pauchet, 
92420 Vaucresson, France, or just call him at the following 
■"number: (1) 741.79.21. 

Dassault International 


Business takes off with Falcon 
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To help Rayovac Micro Power ctm) Corporation 
(world leaders in micro-power batteries) establish 
their first manufacturing plant outside the United 
States, Washington Development Corporation > 
produced a Complete Relocation Package. 

This specially prepared package included 
comprehensive information on schools, 
housing, transport, recreation, the arts and /bI 

workforce in Washington. |H 

If you want to boost your success, phone or 1 HI 
write to Norman Batchelor, \Hl 

Washington Development Corporation, nBl 

Usworth Hall, Washington, Tyne & Wear. 

Tel: (091)4163891. / V 

Telex: 5372 10 DC WASH G. / jC 


innovation MPs to examine costs 
‘deterred of Trident programme 


Qt 


by costs’ 


BY PETER RIDDELL, POLITICAL EDITOR 


By David Ftshfock, 
Science Editor 






M Washington. In a word, success! 


Speak french in three weeks. 

Speak le franpais in three weeks. 

Pariez le franpais in three weeks. 
Pariez le franpais en trois semaines. 


THE RISING costs and risks of 
pharmaceutical development are 
obliging drug companies to concen- 
trate on certain well-researched 
problems and to neglect die rest 

Companies are not compensated 
for going bankrupt in the search for 
socially desirable but uneconomic 
drugs, says a report on the future of 
pharmaceutical innovation, pub- 
lished today. 

The study, made by the Office of 
Health Economics, a London-based 
“think-tank” funded by the British 
pharmaceutical industry, finds the 
current environment discouraging 
to innovation in treating many dis- 
eases such as Parkinson's disease, 
which afflicts about 60,000 to 80,000 
people in Britain, and multiple 
sclerosis, which afflicts about 
50,000. 


It costs between £50m and 
ClOOm, over 10 years or more, to 
perfect a major contribution to drug 
therapy. More than half the money 
goes into controlled testing of the 
drug on patients before the drug 
can be marketed. 


Isn’t it hard enough competing for business abroad without 
a language barrier adding to your problems? 

Yet at Beriitz teaming French.or any other language.coufdn't 
be easier. 

Opt for a Total Immersion' course and you could be 
speaking your chosen language in as little as three weeks. Or, if 
you prefer you can team at a more leisurely pace. 

Either way there's no quicker way of learning than with the 


Berlitz method 

What’s more, because you’re taught on a one-to-one basis, 
we can tailor your course to your specific business needs. 

for a free demonstration lesson, nng us on one of the 
numbers below 

Et voila! Before you II J3 

know it you'H be speaking a 11/ 

.foreign language. L^knl Xleel I !■ 


LONDON (01} 580 6483 BIRMINGHAM (021} 643 4334 EDINBURGH (031) 226 7198 LEEDS (0532) 435536 MANCHESTER (061) 228 3607. 
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AIR FRANCE AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT 
MAINTENANCE: 

THE ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS USED 
IN OUR AIRPLANES ARE AMONG THE 
MOST SOPHISTICATED AVAILABLE. THE 
MAINTENANCE -AND REGULATING OF 
THIS WEATHER RADAR CALL FOR THE 
HIGHEST DEGREE OF COMPETENCE 
AND PRECISION FROM THE AIR FRANCE 
TECHNICIANS. 

THIS LEVEL OF PRECISION IS JUST ANO- 
THER EXAMPLE OF THE HIGHREUABIUTY 
YOU FIND WHEN YOU FLY AIR FRANCE. 




WE’RE AIMING EVEN HIGHER 
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THE FINANCIAL arrangements 
for the purchase of the Trident nu- 
clear missile system by the British 
Government from the U.S. are to be 
examined by the main parlia- 
mentary watchdog. 

The aim is to avoid a repetition of 
previous occasions when major de- 
fence projects, notably the Cheva- 
line modernisation of the UK nu- 
clear deterrent, were not reported 
to parliament until after a large es- 
calation in costs. 

Mr Gordon Downey, the comp- 
troller and auditor general, and his 
staff, who monitor government ac- 
counts on behalf of parliament, are 
preparing a report on the relation- 
ship between the UK and U.S. on 
Trident, including the contract for 
the construction of four subma- 
rines. 

This will be considered by the all- 
party Public Accounts Committee of 
the House of Commons for possible 
questioning of officials in early 
summer next year. 

Preparatory work has already 
been done on Trident, which Is not 
due to enter Royal Navy service un- 


til the mid-1990s. Mr Downey’s in- 
tention is to keep the MPs on the 
committee fully informed on the 
progress of the project 

Last March, the Ministry of De- 
fence estimated that Trident would 
cost roughly £7.5bn at 1982-83 
prices. However, about 45 per cent 
of t h i s sum will be spent in the Lf.S. 
and the fall this year in the sterling 
exchange rate against the dollar 
may significantly increase the cost 

In addition, there have been 
some reports from the U.S. of cer- 
tain problems with the develop- 
ment of the submarines, which may 
also affect the cost 

The Trident inquiry is one of a 
number of subjects which Mr 
Downey recently discussed with 
members of the Public Accounts 
Committee, which is chaired by Mr 
Robert Sheldon, a former Labour 
Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 

Among other issues likely to be 
examined over the next year for 
possible investigation by the com- 
mittee are the “black” or hidden 
economy and the related Keith Re- 


port on the Inland Revenue’s pow- 
ers of investigation. The operation 
of borne improvement grants, er- 
rors in estimating public sector bor- 
rowing and motorway repairs may 
also be considered. • 

- After * recent comment by Mr 
Downey an government accounts, 
the committee is. likely to look at 
the workings of .the premature re- 
tirement scheme in the National 
Health Service and at the evasion 
by motorists of vehicle excise duty. 

The MPs will took as well at the 
costs and impact of the sale of gov- 
ernment shareholdings in Bn toil 
and in Associated. British Ports. 
This follows a highly critical report 
last year by the same committee on 
the methods, cost for the tax- 
payer, of the privatisation of British 
Aerospace end of Amersham tnter- 
nationaL 

Mr- Downey and bis staff have 
been preparing a programme of 
work for the neat year or so, includ- 
ing suggestions from MPs on the 
co mmittee . Preliminary studies will 
be un dertaken to see whether more 
detailed inquiry .is justified. 


' The study finds no reason for 
I thinking that medical science itself 
is running out of good ideas for new 
drugs. It argues that economic and 
not innovative constraints are hold- 
ing back therapeutic progress. 

Pharmaceutical Innovation: Recent 
trends, future prospects. Published 
by the Office of Health Economics, 
12 Whitehall, London SWIA 2 DY. I 
Cl. 


Bill to free 
spectacle 


The JEDDAH AL SALAM 
MERIDIEN HOTEL 


price published 


By Gareth Griffiths 


THE GOVERNMENT today pub- 
lishes a Bill covering o phthalmic 
services, which it believes will “lead 
to more competition, better services 
and lower prices," but which its cri- 
tics say will mean higher spectacle 
prices for perhaps most consumers. 





Mr Norman Fowler, the Social 
Services Secretary, wants opticians 
to be able to advertise, and retailers 
other than opticians to sell specta- 
cles over the counter, provided the 
customer has a prescription written 
in the preceding two years. The 
supply of National Health Service 
spectacles is to be restricted to 
children and people on low in- 
comes. Sight tests, which run at 
about 10m a year, will continue to 
be free. 



There has been a mixed response 
from opticians as to the likely ef- 
fects of the proposed changes, due 
to become law in June. The end. of 
the general supply of NHS specta- 
cles is planned for April, 1985. 

Mr Give Stone, chairman of Del- 
land and Aitchinson, the UK's larg- 
est opticians' group, said: The ef- 
fect of these changes on opticians 
will be quite startling. We could re- 
duce our private spectacle prices by 
between 15 per cent and 25 per cent 
across the entire range” 

Tbe Government's argument is 
that tbe opticians’ sector has been 
distorted by NHS provision, rigid 
controls on advertising and a sales 
monopoly introduced in 1958. 

Ministers say that once those ob- 
stacles to market forces have been 
removed, the high price of private 
spectacles will come down. There is 
no intention to compromise any 
part of the Bill, although negotia- 
tions will start next year with opti- 
cians on how to operate the new 
sc h eme. 


0HE FEENCH ABT OF FINE LIVING IN JEDDAH 


& 


LES HOTELS OAK FRANCE 


You con find this French art of fine living in Cairo. Baghdad, Palmyra; ■ 
Damascus, LaUaJdo, Kuwait, AJ Khabar-Dhohron, Abu Dhabi, Sharjah, 
Kartoum, and soon in Aleppo, Heliopolis, Alexandria. Colombo. Duffs. 

Call "M6ridien Reservation I m emaSo n or in London 491 .35. 14 fwafl 
die Meridian hotels: Paris. Nice, Lyons, Tows, Athens, Tunis, Monastic 
Moham media, Dakar, Bujumbura Kigali, Port-Gentii, Brazznvtffe, Daualq, 
Gbenyi, SolnHoub. Montreal, Houston, Boston, New-York, Bahia. Rio,. 
Tokyo, Hong Kong city, Hong Kong airport, Guadeloupe, Martinique, , 
Mauritius Paradis, Mauritius Brabant, Reunion. Next openings: San 
Francisco, New-Grleorp, Mexico city, Singapore city, Singapore ChongL ! 
Porto, Lisbon, Warsaw. j 


FromVhncouver 
To Panama. 


% £588 
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THE CLASSIC SCOTCH WHISKY ANYWHERE 
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Jn the deluge of computers, at last 
therefeahayofn^Tt 

The Rainbow 100+ personal 
computer. The latest addition to the 
Rainbow range from Digital. 

Itaflovvsyoutorapewito 
business demands by having a more 
powerful memory (Up to 896Kb for the 
techHiicalfy mindsdJ 

It lets you change programmes 
from CP/M to MS DOS by simply 
pressing a key (When using the integral 
10MB Winchester Disk driveJ 
A choice of monitors is avaflabte. 
hfi^resdul^monaci^T)mescrcoloi^ 


for (graphics and text 

Lotus 1-2-3 has been added to the 
leading range of software that already 
covers most types of businesses. 

Two days at one of our 25 personal 
computer training courses are included 
in the price .of £4200. 

As are full customer support, 
and twelve month on-site servicing 
warranty 

And of courseourtelgjhone help line 
Cafl our Customer Information 
Centreon0256 59299fbr more about 
the new Ranbow 100+. 

Think of it as the ppt of gold 


FORBES WAGON CREEK RANCH 

R McCakim /Forbes Europe Inc Dept B P. Q. Box 86 London SW 11 3 (IT, England 01-223-9066 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and read it before signing anything, 

No Federal agency las judged the merits or value, i! ai* ol litis property Equal Credit and Housing Opporimit* 


Your legacy: A way of life. 


Do you love the wide open spaces? Clean air? The beauty 
of nature? Are they a part of the legacy you have planned 
for your loved ones? 

Owning a large piece of land in America is possibly the 
most important decision you will ever make. Not only will 
you enjoy the rare privilege and pleasure of owning a large 
spread of ranchland today, it can remain a private comer of 
America in the future history of your family. Forbes Wagon 
Creek Ranch is offering just 404 people the unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase a substantial tract of land right next to its 
gigantic Forbes Trinchera Ranch in southern Colorado. 

Minimum-size family ranches are 40 acres, and vary up 
to 74 acres, with prices starting at $30,000. 

Here in the foothills of the magnificent Rocky Mountains, 


with restricted access to more than 17,000 acres (over 26 
square miles), you can hunt deer, elk, grouse, and all kinds 
of wild game in season. Or you can ski cross country, fish 
for trout, ride horseback, or just enjoy the breathtaking 
dawns, sunsets, and the changing seasons in the shadow of 
one of Colorado’s highest peaks, Mount Blanca. 

This exclusive preserve is the perfect place for the out- 
door-lover in you, and when passed on to your children, or 
your grandchildren, your ranchland bestows on your heirs 
the privilege of an unspoiled way of life. If s a very thought- 
ful way to shape the futures of those who will follow you. 

For more Information on how you can become a part of 
Forbes Magazine’s private mountain hideaway, write or call 
for our full-color brochure. 
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APPOINTMENTS 




New ehief for Plessey company 


Mr F. K.- Choriey has been 
appointed executive chairman of 
PLESSEY TELECOMMUNICA- 
T'D NS AND OFFICE SYSTEMS 
(PT0SL). He ltfaJso appointed 
a deputy chief : executive of the 
Plessey Company and a member 
of the chief executive office. Mr' 

Choriey, who has been with the 
Plessey Company since 1974, 
moves to PT0SL from Plessey 

EJectnoric Systems (PESL), 

where he has been deputy chair- 
man sad managing director. Mr 
Ezio Clark has been appointed 
managing director of PTOSL 
with responsibility for both UK 
and U.S. operations. Mr Clark 

was chief executive of Plessey 

Telecommunication; Limited, a . 
subsidiary of PTOSL. 

★ .=• . 

Mr Mm B. Walker has been 
appointed deputy managing 
director of DOWTY MINING 
EQUIPMENT. He was technical 
director. Mr James Masson has 
been . appointed executive direc- 
tor— commercial Of Dowty 'Fuel 
Systems. He . was. commercial 
manager. • • 

/ - '■ .. 

OFFICE. CLEANING SER- . 
VICES has appointed Hr Alf 
Lawton as regional director, 


Birmingham, responsible for all 
.junior management training. 

Mr Geoffrey Parsons has been 
appointed a mm-exe cutive /ftireo- 
tor of the BARRETT AND 
WRIGHT GROUP. 

-• * 

Here- HUmor Hopper, member 
of the board of manag ing direc- 
tors of Deutsche Bank, and non- 
executive .chairman of Flachglas 
—a. PUkington group member— 
has been appointed a non-execu- 
tive member of t he bo ard of 
PIUONCTON BROTHERS. 

★ 

... Mr Frank Hemsworth has be- 
c ome director of UNIPART 
INTERNATIONAL. He was mar- 
keting services director. 

* 

Mrs Rosemary Brown has been 
appointed director of business 
development, C & K CONSULT- 
ING GROUP. 

★ 

. Mr Michael Evans, until re- 
cently deputy chairman and 
director of the management 
board of pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers Siegfried AG of Swit- 
zerland, has been appointed 
director general of the DAIRY 
TRADE FEDERATION. He con- 




BASE LENDING RATES 

AJBN. Bank' 9 % Heritable & Gen. Trust 9 % 

.Allied Irish Bank ...... 9 % «H31 Samuel S 9 % 

Amro Bank 9 % C. Hoare & Co — t 9 % 

Henry Aasbacher ...... 9 % Hongkong & Shanghai 9 % 

Arbuthnot Latham—:...' 9 % Kingsnorth Trust Ltd. 10 % 

Arm co. Trust Ltd 9 % Knowsley & Co. Ltd. ... »J% 

Associates Cap. Corp. 9J% Lloyds Bank 9 % 

Banco die Bilbao ...„ 9 % Mallinhall Limited ... 9 % 

Bank Hapoalim BM ;pi - 9 % Edward Mansoxx & Co. 10 % 

BCCI 9 % Meghraj and Sons Ltd. 9 % 

Bank of Ireland v....:... - 9 % Midland Bank 9% 

Bank Leumi (UK) pic 3 % ■ Morgan Grenfell 9 % 

'Bank of Cyprus : 9 % National Bit of Kuwait 9 % 

Bank of Scotland °9 % National Girobank 9% 

Banque Beige 1AA. ... 9 % National Westminster 9 % 

Banque du Rhone ...... 10 % Norwich Gen. Tst. ...... 9 % 

Barclays Bank ;.... 9 % P. Raphael & Sons ... 9 % 

Beneficial Trust Ltd.... 10 % P; S. Retoon & Co. ... 9 % 

Bremar Holdings Ltd. 9 % Roxburgbe Guarantee 9*% 

Brit. Bank of Mid. East 9 % Royal Trust Co. Canada 9 % 

■ Brown Shipley- ......... 9 % Standard Chartered ...Jl 9 % 

CL Bank Nederland ... 9 % ' Treje Bani: ® | 

Canada Perm't Trust 10 % AzfL a « 

Jig » | 

9 % United Mizrahi Bank — 9% 

1 1 

r — : 91 % Wlntriist Secs. Ltd. ... 9 % 

Com?Bt 0 f“lTBtat 9 I . Yorkshire. Bank 9% 

Consolidated Credits 9 % *■' Houam 

Th?fW?T^^hr Rk.- : q d«po*it* 5.5%. 1 -month 

The Cyprus PopntorBk-- 9.% g. 75 %. Short.wfm £8.000/12 

Dunbar & Co. LtiL;...— . 9 % .. . mon*. 8 . 1 %. 

Duncan Lawrte 7-day da posit* on sums of: under 

E. T^. Trust : 9}% 00.000 5VA, Eiaoao up to £50.000 

Exeter Trust M. M % *»*. tso/xo and ovnr 7*»%. 

Firpt Nat; Fin. 11- % * Ca« <*«*»'« «-«» •"£«'*' £**• 

First Nat. Secs. LtdL-.. 10*% ^5 t Clr00 ° ^ 

Robert ^^.^....10 % 

• GrtndlaysBank % 0 Monty Market Cheque Account ■* 

■ Gunmess Mahon .sr. — . « % 8.7S%. Effective annual nta— 

■Hambros Bank 9 % 


tinues with his current appmnt- 
ment as a non-executive director 
of Laporte (Holdings). 

* 

Mr John C. Milne, chairman, 
is retiritig from the board of the 
ST AFFO RDSHIRE BUILDING 
SOCIETY cn December 3L Mr 
Peter Brown bas been named as 
chairman-designate. Mr Brown 
joined the Society’s board in 
1975 following the merger with 
the Stafford and County Per- 
manent BuJJding Society of 
which he was a director. 

* 

Mr Christopher Kirman has 
resigned as managing director 
of TR NATURAL RESOURCES 
INVESTMENT TRUST but re- 
mains a director. Mr Peter Kysel 
has been appointed manager of 
tile company. Mr Kysel has 
been with the Touche Remnant 
Group for the past five years 
as an analyst and fund manager 
with special responsibilities in 
the mtrring area. 

+ 

Mr Janies Hoffat has been 
appointed assistant managing 
director of WEDGWOOD from 
January 2. His responsibilities 
as chief executive of Franciscan 
Ceramics Inc, Los Angeles, will 
S®, “ SU3 ^d by Mr Raymond 
Smyth, who will become presi- 
dent of that company in addition 
to hie continuing position as 
president Jos i ah Wedgwood A 
Sons Inc. 

* 

Mr Anthony Campling has 
Joined HOUSTON FINANCIAL 
SERVICES as director of Cor- 
porate finance. 

•k 

Following the retirement of 
Mr Tony Hooper, Mr Miles 
Roberts, becomes chairman of 
THE TAUNTON CIDER CO and 
is succeeded es managing direc- 
tor by Mr Geoffrey Stocks. Mr 
Peter Adams replaces Mr Stocks 
as marketing director. 

* 

RECKTTT & COLB5AN has 
appointed Mr Owen T. Parmen- 
ter from May 1 as group director 
of personnel in London. An 
Australian, he joined Reckitt & 
Colman Australia in 196L In 
1982 he was appointed chief 
executive of Redritt A Column's 
business in South Africa. 

* 

BOUSTEAD has appointed 
Date* Abdullah Mohamad to the 
board. He has also joined the 
board of the Singapore-based 
subsidiary Bousteadco Singapore. 
He is also executive director of 
Promet Berhad, deputy group 
chief executive of Amalgamated 
Properties and Industries Ber- 
had and chairman of Public 
Corporation Berhad. 

* 

TFT paperboard packaging 
company based in Romiley, Che- 
shire, has appointed Mr Ik G. 
Summers as managing director 
of its general products division. 
He has. also been elected to the 
board of TPT. He was general 


manager, general products divi- 
sion. 

* 

Mr John Coleman has been 
appointed managing *3 Vector of 
WESTWARD & YORKSHIRE 
FERTILISERS, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of UKF Fertilisers of 
Ince. Chester. He will succeed 
Mr Paul Squire wbo is to take 
up a senior position in the com- 
mercial department of UKF 
Fertilisers' parent company 
UKF bv in Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Mr Coleman will c ontin ue as 
finance director of UKF Ferti- 
lisers. 

* 

Mr Brian G. Barker has been 
appointed group treasurer of 
BABCOCK INTERNATIONAL to 
succeed Mr Richard L. Desmond 
who has left the company to take 
up another appointment. 

* 

Mr Gustav Friedrich zu Salm, 
previously with HID Samuel & 
Co and Anthony Gibbs and Sons, 
has join ed C HASE MANHAT- 
TAN LIMITED (CHL), Londun- 
based subsidiary of the Chase 
Manhattan Capital Markets 
Group, as executive director, 
with new business responsibility 
for Austria. Germany and Swit- 
zerland. Mr Giovanni Emo 
Capodiilsta and Mr Jose Peman 
have been promoted to execu- 
tive directors of CML. They will 
continue their previous respon- 
sibilities for new business within 
the European area. 

Benn Brothers 
makes changes 

Hr Jame s Benn . a director of 
BENN BROTHERS and chairman 
and managing director of its 
largest subsidiary, Benn Publi- 
cations, has decided to leave the 
group at the end of March. From 
January 1 Mr James Lear, a 
director of Benn Brothers, is 
appointed managing director of 
Benn Publications, with James 
Benn continuing as chairman of 
BPL until March. Mr Iain Laugh- 
land is appointed deputy manag- 
ing director of BPL. Hr John 
Brazier is promoted to pubDshing 
director and joins the board of 
BPL. Mr Vai Prrsland continues 
as telesales manager of BPL but 
if also appointed publisher of 
education equipment Mr James 
Seeker, a director and company 
secretary of Benn Brothers, is 
appointed chairman of Farm 
Holiday Guides. 

* 

For personal reasons, Mr S. H. 
Wright has resigned as chai rman 
and chief executive of INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK. For the time being Mr 
K. F. Elnfield will act as chair- 
man and chief executive. 

* 

EXETER TRUST, banking sub- 
sidiary of Provincial Insurance, 
bas appointed to the board Mr 
Martin Sowman, head of market- 
ing and Mr John W. Ross, a 
general manager of the Provin- 
cial Insurance. 













how to judge the rental profile 


BANKQFAMERICA 


When you arrange a new leasing 
traiisactimitcanbeanei^e-rackirg 
experience; alter all, ift not something 
mostpeople do every day , 

Unfortunately it’s not something 


nervous. 


in this field, we 


arran gin g £160,000,000 worth of assets 
for British industry The transactions 
ranged from commercial 


vehides to semi-submersible drilling 
rigs, and our roles ranged from lease 
advisor bn large and small transactions 
to placement <^ent 

Avolume and range of transactions 
as wide as this means that we have day- 


that, unlike some other orj 
we canprovideyou with al 
you require ourselves. 

It also means that we 


qd Know wnars gar igon; we Know jui 
what lessor will suit a new lessee, just 


most etnaenr use oi thecurfent tax^ ; ^ 
andlegal enviranmeni. 

If you’re conskld^leasii® 

01-236 2010 and ask fra the Leajang 
Services Group. It’ll be a k£ sim|^ 
thelongmn. . . .. 
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The City, is disappearing under a wave of bad architecture — will this view survive? 

Architecture/Colin Amery 

From Splendour to Banality 


If, as Shelley, said “ Hell is a 
city much like ! London*’' then 
those nether regions must be 
full of faceless office blocks 
occupied by tortured souls wait- 
ing for their pensioned relief 
frotothe daiiy toiL To get some 
idea of what that city ot night, 
that Babylon in all desolation 
might look. . like, take a walk 
oround the Square- Mile on a 
grey December day. To ensure 
that you can really .enjoy the 
total gloom and tsr indulge your 
depression to tbefulL cany -with, 
you a copy -of a recent slim 
volume of pictures compiled and 
published by that stalwart and 
honest band - of civilised folk 
who comprise the SAVE 
Britain? s Heritage group. 

Their book, and l am sending 
it for Christmas to the Secretary 
of State- for the Environment 
and all his henchman, is called 
Prom- Splendour to' ‘Banality, 
The ffebuildiitp- of the City of 
London 1915-1989. It is worth 
every penny of tte £5 it costs 
to have, if - sent to you from, 
SAVE, whose address is 6ft 
Battersea High -Street. London. 
SWll.-- 

It tells a terrible tale. Flist 
of all it is important to realise 
what the story is about It is not 
the account of a dtf lost in 
war, fire or pestilence. It is the 
cooL description rt :ii ctty that 
completely test the opportunity . 
offered-by wartime destruction 
to rebuild with ■ beauty and 
humanity. But worse than that, 
it tells of a.dty that. continued 
to destroy itself by tearing 


down most of the decent build- 
ings that had been spared by 
enemy bombs. Future genera- 
tions, if_ they come to the City 
at all, will think that the City 
fathers of the post-war period 
suffered a collective loss of 
civilised values and turned 
official vandals. The sack of the 
City of London, was achieved by 
its own nominal leaders— 159 
councillors and 25 aldermen 
elected on an archaic franchise, 
totally unrefonoed since the 
13th century. 

Of course the SAVE book 
tells a biased story but it does 
tell it with pictures and it is 
difficult for the visual evidence 
to lie. They are right when 
they say that the appearance of 
the City today is a record of 
the p lanning policies of the late 
1940s when the will to recon- 
struct and banish the past was 
so strong. It was the amalgama- 
tion of small sites into large 
' ones— what the Corporation 
poetically called "units of re- 
development 1 ’— -that killed the 
City’s character. 

Necessary road widening 
clearing spaces around monu- 
ments that were designed to be 
seen quite differently, the de- 
cline of residential accommoda- 
tion— Barbican notwithstanding 
— all these factors have killed 
the City. But the chief reason 
for the sheer lack of beauty in 
the City today is the low, low 
standard of the new architecture 
of the postwar building boom. 
Here the SAVE report falls 
down. They have done all the 
research they can to tell os who 


designed the lost edifices but 
they never once name the archi- 
tects of any of the new 
buildings. 

In the end, despite developers, 
accountants and estate agents 
sitting on the Court of Com- 
mon Council, it is the architect 
who designs the elevations and 
who has so miserably failed to 
act as the aesthetic conscience 
of London. It is not true to say 
that progress and efficiency de- 
manded the destruction of so 
much of human scale and 
decent quality. Look at the 
centre of Paris (admittedly not 
bombed) where government 
control on demolition has pre- 
served the total integrity of the 
city centre. 

London after the Blitz could 
have opted for beauty and 
convenience but the creative 
vision was not present. Lord 
Holford's plans around St Paul's 
were completely ruined by the 
dreadful architecture. I think 
that Paternoster Square and 
the bin! dings to the North of 
the cathedral (architects Tre* 
heame and Norman, Preston 
and Partners) could not be less 
inspired or appropriate for that 
important site. Similarly, the 
landscaping south of the cath- 
edral is too un-cordinated and 
miniature for such an 
important area, and the choir 
school (architect Leo de Sylias 
of (he Architects’ Co-partner- 
ship) now looks jagged and 
unsympathetic. 

Where the vision really 
failed was in the failure to 
grasp the opportunity to 


recreate something of Sir 
Christopher Wren's skyline. 
Although by 1945 there were 
only 23 Wren churches left 
from the 53 he designed, the 
remaining towers and spires 
suggested the glorious pro- 
gression of scale that Wren 
planned to lead to his great 
dome. Although the Churches 
have often been most carefully 
restored, their place in the 
skyline has been totally elimin- 
ated. The exposure of some 
of the churches to the motor- 
way world of Lower Thames 
Street, St James Garlickhithe 
and St Benet Paul's Wharf in 
particular, is totally philistine. 

The SAVE book on the City 
is a chilling indictment of post- 
war planning and architecture. 
Is the future any brighter? 
There is a sizeable list of future 
demolitions and a horrifying 
view of the proposed Wlmpey 
building (architects Fitzroy 
Robinson and Partners) at 
Little Britain. All make the 
future look as bleak as the past 
There are some positive warn- 
ings: we should keep alert to 
preserve the informal and 
pleasant quality of the Smith- 
field area, be wary around 
Spitalfields, watch for the 
continuation of London Wall 
both east and west, and be 
vigilant about all historic 
buildings. 

It is hard to Imagine the city 
of the 21st century. This report 
sounds a warning that things 
could descend from banality to 
utter bathos. 


Jean Seberg/Olivier 

Michael Coveney 


Home shows fust vieverr ™^ 
their own ludt • Ffcfer- HalTa 
National Theatre production of 
Jean Seberg his haft more than 
its fair share of 'favourable 
advance publicity, bin it has 
always had to combat the 
nigglin g complaints those 
(myself induded) who were 
concerned about' 1 bur most 
heavily subsidised theatre pre* 
seating the work of ft Broadway 
team of composer Marvin Ham- 
liseh. librettist Juliiur Barry and 
lyricist Christopher Adler. • - 

-Break * lee.- they say in 
America. And that 1* precisely 
what the flret chotow tress for 
Seberg- did. Then ‘ X Edgar 
Hoover sprained .an ankle. . . But 
all at last is wen and there is 
no denying that Jean Seberg is, 
in parts, an extremely, powerful 
piece of work, a tragic cantata 
in the style of The Seven Deadly 
Sint by Brecht and Weill, that 
tells Us grim- story wllh conviCN 
tion. a ..lucidly weMorflamsed 
book by Hr Barry and few con- 
cessions to good taste. _ 

Jota (Elizabeth Counsel!) is 
first Men popping pills by the 
white . Renault in - the - Paris 
street Where, Jen days Jater, she 
was found wrapped m a blanket'. 


on the back seat She had been 
dead IQ days. She tells the 
marines she is about to remake 
the trial scene in Stint Joan, her 
first movie for which director 
Otto Preminger plucked her 
from obscurity in Iowa. 

On the film set, the Dauphin 
throws off his black cloak to 
bring charges as Hoover, head 
of the FBI. From this moment 
the rich duality of the central 
role is shared by Miss Counsell 
looking hack and Kelly Hunter 
as Young Jean living through 
her nightmarish career. Both 
on film and in life, the show 
says, Jean Seberg was burnt 
at the stake. 

She is the victim of Pre- 
minger’s bully boy tactics; of 
the Press for her disastrous 
performance in Saint Joan; of 
her status as totem of the New 
Wave after appearing in Jean 
Luc Godard’s Breathless; of her 
own naivety in falling in with 
the Black Panthers; and, 
finally, of a vicious FBI cam- 
paign conducted to discredit her 
in the public eye. In a peculi- 
arly macabre sequence, Jean 
loses her baby and returns with 
the corpse in a tiny coffin to 
Marshalltown. She opens the 
lid to prove the baby was white 


and to disprove the FBI smear. 

This last gesture has been 
interpreted in some quarters as 
racist, but Jean is by now 
severely unhinged. The com- 
pany, in white coats and white 
masks, break into the show's 
most tastelessly sardonic num- 
ber, "It's The Least We Could 
Do,” lacing a stock Broadway 
fixed-smile and dance routine 
with the bitter hemlock of im- 
personal caring. 

A cynic might say that, with 
a good Press agent by her side, 
none of this need have hap- 
pened. But Seberg was a strong- 
willed girl with definite views. 
She had joined the local branch 
of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured 
People at the age of 14. Mr 
Barry — and much of his work 
recalls his Lenny Bruce show 
some years back — makes cun- 
ning use of Seberg's own words, 
such as the bizarre statement 
during the filming of Lilith, 
“I’m playing a nymphomaniac 
in a mental institution. I’m 
happier than I’ve ever been in 
my life.” 

The material Is smartly locked 
together, even to the poignant 
touch of the fading image of 
Seberg advertising the Herald 


Tribune on film while the bad 
Press piles up around her. 
Hoover, in the restlessly pouchy- 
eyed figure of Michael Bryant 
(not a patch. Incidentally, on 
Vincent Gardenia in the recent 
Kennedy TV epic), wants her 
“ neutralised ” 

Unfortunately, the lyrics of 
Mr Adler are irredeemably 
banal and the music of Mr 
Hamlisch likewise. The treacly 
lyricism of a sang like 
“Dreamers’’ palls before the 
end of the first chorus. And a 
heavy-handed point number for 
Josephine Blake as the FBI 
bait and Judith Paris as a gos- 
sip columnist is intensely irritat- 
ing. 

Joss Ackland. ears almost 
buried in his shoulders, turns 
the French novelist Romain 
Gary, who walks out (twice) on 
Jean, into an intellectual version 
of The Incredible Hulk. And 
there is an absurdly twittering 
Godard from Paul Stewart. 

Much of Jean Seberg is com- 
petent and hard-hitting. It is 
better than recent comparable 
musical tributes to James Dean 
and Marilyn Monroe. It avoids, 
for obvious reasons, the pitfalls 
of cloying hagiography. It is 
neat in form. But hardly the 
break-through 


I called it last year one of the 
most remarkable musical suc- 
cess stories of the decade: the 
rise of the Huddersfield Con- 
temporary Music Festival from 
its humble beginnings in the 
town’s Polytechnic in 1977 to 
Us present stature as the most 
important — ami indeed the only 
annual — festival of new music 
in the British Isles. 

From the start Richard 
Steinitz, the festival's artistic 
director and senior lecturer in 
the music department of Hud- 
dersfield Polytechnic, has run 
his festival on a shoestring. He 
has succeeded last year and this 
in creating a week-long pro- 
gramme packed with action 
and interest, on a budget around 
a tenth the size of the budget 
of a comparable European event 
— which, as it happens, is not so 
much a proof of Europe’s 
profligacy as a tribute to the 
scores of people in Huddersfield 
who gave their unpaid time to 
the festival's organisation, and 
to the artists who agreed to 
appear there for much less than 
their usual fee. 

Since it is. in essence, an 
admirable and important ex- 
tension of the work of the Poly- 
technic’s music department, 
u festival '' in Huddersfield 
does not mean a prestigious, 
elitist showcase — cultural 
parachutisme from the capital 
to the provinces, of most evident 
benefit to a handful of journa- 
lists, agents and publishers. It 
means a serious forum, a lively 
meeting place, at which new 
music is performed and dis- 
cussed by composers, performers 
and audiences in a local milieu. 
It was one of Huddersfield's 
most notable achievements 
again this year to include so 
many events which alone would 
have justified a trip to York- 
shire. The halls were crowded, 
however — sometimes beyond 
capacity, spilling over into the 
aisles — ■ not just with visitors, 
but with local (and local 
student) faces. 

Last year the woric of one 
composer, Iannis Xenakis, was 


Gounod's Mtreille was added 
to the ENO repertory on Thurs- 
day evening. This adaptation of 
Mistral's Provencal poem is on 
a different footing from the 19th 
century operatising of. say, 
Shakespeare and Goethe in 
which Gounod's librettist Carre 
was much involved. Mistral was 
alive: indeed he was younger 
than Gounod, who went to 
Provence and was bowled over 
be the beauty of the country 
round Arles and by the ancient, 
still unspoiled rural life. The 
poet was welcoming and co- 
operative. The composer's 
delight in what he saw is 
reflected in the crystal clarity 
and classical economy of the 
pastoral scenes of Mireille, fore- 
runners of Bizet’s L'ArUisienne. 

The shape of the opera— an 
idyll or eclogue shading into 
tragedy as the love of the rich 
farmer's daughter Mireille for 
the poor basket-weaver Vincent 
is increasingly threatened — was 
dictated by the poem. The mix- 
ture entailed problems which 
Gounod did not entirely solve. 
All the same, his score in no 
way deserved the brutal treat- 
ment to which it was subjected 
after the first production, at the 
Theatre-Lyrique in 1864, Mireille 
emerged with spoken dialogue 
in place of recitatives (revers- 
ing the usual process), large 
cuts, a virtuoso waltz-song for 
the prixna donna wife of the 
manager, Carvalho, and a bappy 
end for the lovers. 

Attempts were made to go 
hack to the original conception 
but were not successful until 
1939, when Reynaldo Hahn and 
two colleagues imposed (and 
H ahn conducted) a full restor- 
ation at the Opfira-Comique. In 
one form or another, Mfreilfe 
remained genuinely popular 
in France, partly as a tourist 


T1nt*-~* — *-y Opera and BeHet/Tbeaday. f h ee tra/ Wednea- 
day. ExMbMons/ThursdBy. a selective guide to afl the Arts ap- 
pears each Friday. 
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LOMDQK' 


Gotdsmhba Choral iMou co n ducted 

bv B rfa" WtijthL lUbdH litttiah. 

Hafl (ICou). 



Hucatlp 

SchdznatoJtotf. red Hat Qoean 
EEasbethBan(Han).(flM««). ■ 
London ndfrMMafe OndnisfaflL eon- 
docted by Msta^ftf Sostropovtdi. 

TchaDcdvskr, : jfeisbnphyfeftMt 
Prokofie*. /JtoyH -' Fasttval 3*8 

L -> -■ - ' 

London Sytepoany O i di c st r * conduct- 
ed by Claudio Abbado. Bach/Wete 
era, Webern, Bog and Mahter. 
Barbtam HaH (Tori. (K8«891> 

BBC Symphony Ontaba and BBC . 
Singers eranJocted W Denis Russell 
Dories with TdWttWhtfl ttd Ana* 
Enas, «3jwwtwa»dT3ate Basting, 
baritone. Schubert/Webera, Web- 
- ero, Zeatlinsky. !: Barbican Haft. 

/Wart, 

Unto Moort Tfcyere conducted by 
Harry Btecfa with Sequeira Cos*. 
teg. RaMtEinhhaiiDl. cello. 

' rc^tissohm, Sfllgmaflft. . . 

PbOhataMfe Orebesba con- 
i by Gustav Kuhn with Pascal 

• “ • \ Beethoven. Roy** Fes- 


Salle Gavean 

imuj. ‘ _ , 

Menuhin as conductor. Paul 

Cbkar, soloist: So n a t a s by Brahms, 
: ' Bach, Debussy, Beethoven (Mon). 
. ' SaHe Pleyel (5610630). 

UM Alva redtab Dante Mozzala, piar 

no: Arias from Verdi, Domzeth, Bos- 
•tni (Mon). Theatre de L’Atbenee 
(7426727), 

rii jtMi Concert conducted by Trevor 
Plnooek, Jennifer Smith, Soprano: 
' Handel, Albinoni, Bail, Purcell 
(Mon) Saint Germain L’Anxemns 
Church (Metro Louvre) (2771990). 
StockbobA Goaskoer - Children's 
choir conducted by Roland Nilsson: 
Palestrina, Haydn. Mendeteohn, 
Sodermarm, Pontoc (Turi .Samt- 
. Seutoin Chon* (Metro Samt-bB- 
cfaeQ (277 1990). 

Honyk Stooyng with the Pasodoup 
' Orchestra conducted by Wrard D®* 
voss Berlioz, Brahms, Beethoven 
i Theatre des Cha mps Elysees 


Tue) Thei 
P»«71), 


■uumbuq. - • •• , 

[ Quartet. Schubert; Wolf and 
t 1 Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(9283191). . . 

... PAMS.;- ; 

tab, piano: Mozart; Brahms, 
teniflou (Man) PMJftChato* 
lS44i& ■ 

I Qmuaetr JFtaydn. Moart. Dfr 


fiasembfe Orchestral de Paris ooo- 
. . (toted by Mark Defler. Deller Con- 
sort, Joel Poatet, Harpsichord: 
Hands Cs Ads and Galatea (Tue, 
Wed) Salle Gaveau (5632030). 
Brigitte Engerer. piano Schubert and 
Schumann (Wed) Theatre des 
Champs Elysees (7234777). 

Orchestra de Paris conducted by Zubin 
Mehta: Haydn. Dutilkiux, Strauss 
(Wed, Thur) Salle Pleyel (561 0630). 

Htoaee to OGricr Messteen Mease de 
fe Featee to, Louise Thiiy, organ 
Saint-Germain des Pres 

1(2771990). 


December 2-9 

Jacqueline Robin, piano: Mozart, 
Brahms. Schubert (Thur) Salle Ga- 
veau (5632030). 

NEW YORK 

New York Philharmonic (Avery Fisher 
Hall): TjiIcjm Foss conducting/ pian- 
ist Schubert-Webern Webern. Bach, 
Sphmminn (Tue); Andre Previn con- 
ducting, Cecfle Licad piano. Rach- 
maninoff, Shostakovich (Thur). Lin- 
coln Center (8742424). 

Matin Hun- Monique Duphil piano, 
Jay Humeston cello- Poulenc, De- 
birtsy, Prokofiev, Chopin (Mon); 
Bevmidge Webster piano redtaL 
Brahms, Carter, Beethoven (Tue); 
Franz Eichberger piano recital. 
Brahms, Beethoven, Vozbert Linke 
(Thur). 67th W of Broadway 
(3628719). 

Kanfmaim HaO (92nd St Y): Andre 
Emelianofl cello recital Thomas de 
Hartmann, Beethoven, Messiaen, 
Schoenberg. Debussy, Richard Wer- 
nlcJc The Oracle ot Shimon bar Yo- 
chai (world premiere), (Thur). 82nd 
8s Lexington Av. (4274410). 

CHICAGO 

Chicago Symphony (Orchestra Hall): 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting. Wag- 
ner, Schmidt (Thur). (4358111). 

ZURICH 

TouhaBe: Tonhalie Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Ferdinand Lei trier with Ander 
Foldes, piano. Beethoven, Mozart 
and Strauss, fltie to Thur). 
(2011580). 


Saleroom 

Antony Thomcroft 


THE UNCERTAINTY over the fu- 
ture of Hong Kong has not serious- 
ly disturbed the market for Chinese 
works of art Hong Kong remains 
the Asian centre for auctions of Im- 
perial works of art, in particular 
Ming porcelain and other refined 
objects of the later centuries. But 
with many of the buyers coming 
from Taiwan, Japan and Singapore, 
a slight holding off by the local Chi- 
nese has not seriously disturbed 
prices. 

In Sotheby's November sale. 19 
per cent of the lots, in value, were 
unsold, a not unreasonable percen- 
tage. But while it remains easy to 
export goods out of Hong Kong 
there is unlikely to be a rash of sell- 
ing- In the main, the problem for 
the auctioneers is to find enough 
Imperial goods of the top quality to 
attract the buyers. 

The fact is that Chinese works of 
art appeal to a very international 
market, only equalled in the 
breadth of their appeal by Impres- 
sionist paintings. There have been 
booms and slumps in the sector, 
most notably in die mid-1970s, but 
in recent years it has been a com- 
paratively firm and orderly market, 
with collectors being forced to turn 
to new areas because of the ab- 
sence of the finest traditional porce- 
lain goods. 

So m the November sale the 
top price was HKS2.5m, around 
5320,000, paid for a small jade ac- 
cessory, and it is jade, Chinese 


bronzes and works of art from the 
earlier periods which are now being 
actively sought In the West in par- 
ticular, they are collected more 
keenly than the later porcelain. 

Last week Christie’s in New York 
had four important Chinese sales 
which totalled around $3-8m. There 
was a fairly high 27 per cent bought 
in. but the Georges de Batz collec- 
tion of Chinese ceramics did weU, 
with a Tang glazed wine ewer mak- 
ing the top price of 5209,000. 

Tomorrow, also in New York, 
Sotheby’s is disposing of the Bull 
collection. Many of the items were 
acquired very cheaply just after the 
War and it is considered in the field 
of archaic jades to be one of the fin- 
est collections to appear on the 
market for over a decade. The top 
price could exceed 5200,000, for a 
large jade belthook and pendant 
from the Warring States period. 

Western dealers are likely to be 
the main buyers, as they will be in 
London on December 13 when a 
good general Chinese sale is held. 
The most interesting lots are two 
rare bronze astrological figures, be- 
tween two and three thousand 
years old. Current Chinese taste is 
antipathetic to such archaic items, 
but Americans and Europeans, who 
have collected Chinese works of art 
for over two hundred years, will be 
bidding to ensure, that, for all the 
turmoil in Hong Kong, Chinese art 
holds its place in the affection of 
connoisseurs. 


Huddersfield Festival 


singled out for special treat- 
ment. This year the main focus 
was divided between two com- 
posers whose style and manner 
could hardly be more polarised 
— the German Hans Werner 
Henze, and the American Elliott 
Carter. It is just this sort of 
sustained exposition and con- 
trast, revealing in its very 
relentiessness, which a festival 
such as Huddersfield's is ideally 
suited to undertake. Both com- 
posers were present, and each 
took part in an open-forum 
question - and - answer session 
during his stay. In nine concerts 
over one Jong weekend (the 
festival week lasts from Thurs- 
day to Wednesday), each had 
eight works performed. 

Before the appearance of 
Henze and Carter, a useful 
function was served early in the 
week by an extra-thematic 
event, the British debat of 
the Parisian *’ experimental ” 


all else could be related. 

Since the death of Shostako- 
vich our age can no longer claim 
any great composers (with the 
conceivable exception only of 
Karkheinz Stockhausen — but 
has any great composer also 
seasoned his opus with so many 
embarrassing gaffes?). Hans 
Werner Henze is not a com- 
poser whose work has ever 
attracted or interestd me 
greatly— though to be sure 
beside the offerings of 
L’ltiniraire his Afiraclc of the 
Rose (premiered by the London 
Sinfonietta last year and heard 
again in Huddersfield) seemed 
a paragon of concentration, 
virtuosity and variety. 

How to place him — this 
Wander kind (Henze was 
exactly 20 in 1946), and now 
the somewhat ambiguous 
father-figure, of the German 
post-war neo-romantic move- 


Dominic Gill reports on c one of the most 
remarkable musical success stones of the 
decade ’ 


chamber group L'ltingraire. I 
put quotation marks around the 
adjective which the group in- 
cludes in its full tiUe, since 
their work in fact could hardly 
be farther removed from 
the field of real experi- 
ment. Each of the five 
pieces in the programme 
was a nostalgic clone of the 
self-same contemporary-music 
identikit which French en- 
sembles have been serving up, 
virtually without interruption, 
since the mid-1960s: elegant, 
melodramatic kitsch, whose sole 
overriding concern is superficial 
effect, the dressing up of a 
pretty but perfectly arid exer- 
cise in elegant clothes. Such 
pretentious doodling was not to 
he taken seriously, but at least 
it provided an important refer- 
ence point for the week: the 
base-mark of the scale to which 


ment? The talent, and especially 
the quick brilliance of the ear, 
are indisputable. I had hoped 
that such a close concentration 
of his work must reveal deeper 
workings, deeper currents — but 
the most powerful impression, 
under the lushly pictured sur- 
face of the music, was only of 
a yawning emptiness, a self- 
indulgent, self-defeating nar- 
cissism that at heart declared 
closer kinship with the vapid 
gestu rings of L'ltin4raire than 
one might ever have previously 
imagined. 

If Henze's music is an open, 
empty book, Elliott Carter’s is 
still for me. by and large, as 
closed as it is densely crowded: 
at once deeply absorbing and 
deeply unapproachable. That is 
a paradox which bears all the 
lallmarks of subjective in- 


adequacy. Whatever the case, it 
hardly stands for critical com- 
ment. But for the present, 1 
do not believe I know any 
other composer whose music I 
respond to so vividly in the 
mind, and with such puzzle- 
ment in the heart The second 
and third string quartets, bril- 
liantly played here by the 
Arditti Quartet, remain as 
hermetic— and their musical pro- 
cesses (as distinct from their 
purely formal structure) as 

obstinately unyielding — after 10 
hearings as they had been after 
the first Of Carter’s most 
recent works. The Triple Duo, 
first given in England by the 
Fires of London at this year's 
Proms, and again by them at 
Huddersfield, is perhaps the 
most pungent, brightly coloured 
and accessible. Its tight-wound 
ball of argument packs a punch; 
its centre is still veiled. 

Space allows no more than 
brief mention of the other high- 
lights of a remarkably rich and 
demanding week. The Arditti 
also gave In their recital the 
premiere of a new quartet by 
James Dillon (b. 1950)— urgent, 
restless, substantial, it sounded 
at first hearing (and looked in 
score) to be somewhat doggedly 
over-written, over-dense, but of 
much interest, and definitely 
worth revisiting (and perhaps 
also, in the light of the first 
performance, revising). Xenaki’s 
recent Tetras for siring quartet 
gives elemental voice to the 
marking furioso (much used, 
but more mystifying ly, in 
Carter's No. 3), with an im- 
mediacy which draws the 
listener, whether he wishes or 
no, instantly into its dimension. 
In 18 months, Gregory Knowles 
has worked np his important 
cimbalom part in Peter Max- 
well Davies's Image, reflection, 
shadow to a sensational tour de 
force. Many other performers, 
especially the cello-piano duo of 
Rohan de Sarara and Douglas 
Young, the cellist Alexander 
Bail lie, and the New London 
Chamber Choir under James 
Wood, made distinguished con- 
tributions. 


Mireille/Coliseum 

Ronald Crichton 


attraction for open-air perform- 
ance in Provence. It is worth 
more than a folklore fate. Now 
London audiences (after how 
many years?) have a chance to 
grow fond of this disarmingly 
appealing, human and poetic 
music. More even in quality 
than Faust, less demanding 
vocally than Borneo and Juliet , 
Mireille conld become the 
most popular of Gounod's 
operas. 

This co-production with the 
Grand Theatre of Geneva was 
reviewed here at the time of 
the Swiss premiere, about two 
years ago. The director 
Antoine Bousetiler and designer 
Bernard Dayd£ have made some 
alterations. The arena-segment 
single set has been changed 
into a high platform with two 
openings and moveable flights 
of stairs. Except for the artex- 
type finish (uncharacteristic of 
this designer, normally a master 
of texture) the new arrange- 
ment works better than the old 
one for the first half of the 
opera, providing an effective 
background for the disposition 
of principals and chorus in 
Daydg's handsome Arlesian 
costumes. 

The second half does not go 
so well. The tone of the magic 
scenes — by the lair of the 
friendly crone Taven. at night 
on the banks of the Rhdoe and 
in the sunbaked desert of the 
Crau — is hard to catch. Gounod 
was made of less stem stuff 
than High Romantics like 
Byron, Delacroix and Berlioz: 
He belongs to the world of 
Mendelssohn and early Corot. 
That does not mean that his 
ghostly shudders would go 
wishy-washy, as they did on 
Thursdav in the Rhone scene. 
There the distinguished euest 
conductor from Lyon, Serge 


Baudo, momentarily lost his 
sure touch (the off-stage chorus 
were at times almost inaudible). 
The stage evolutions are a con- 
fusing muddle. . Hugh Mac- 
donald's mostly sound and sen- 
sible English translation here 
takes some melodramatic 
stumbles. The ticklish last 
scene also needs firmer 
handling. 

Valerie Masterson’s Mireille 
is even more endearingly fresh- 
voiced at the Coliseum than in 
Geneva — and how well she 
wears her costumes. An admir- 
able performance, rightly 
acclaimed. Adrian Martin has 


The cheerful ambience of the 
r*-«nge Trw» and the lure of 
Alan Ayckbourn's name give 
the prospect of a happy 
evening; but to be honest, I 
don't think I can rate Incidental 
Music as better than a passable 
way of spending ah evening if 
there’s nothing else more 
exciting, like snooker on the 
telly. 

It consists of 12 musical 
numbers, plus an opener and a 
closer of no importance, that 
could have, but didn't, let us 
know which of the six players 
was which. The music by Paul 
Todd doesn’t offer anything as 
ambitious as a song. Instead, 
the rhymed scripts are per- 
formed in a kind of rhytlunic 
recitative while a guitar and 
a keyboard maintain a simple 
four-in-a-bar accompaniment, 
except in the case of an item 
called “ Photocopy Love ”, 
which blossoms out into waltz 


the right kind of lyric tenor for 
Vincent, but his acting is not 
as good as his singing. Ann 
Howard as Taven and Rosaxme 
Brackenridge as crone Taven 
and songful shepherd-boy con- 
tribute clear-cut portraits of 
exactly the kind needed. As 
Mireille’s dlslikeable father, 
Maltre Ramon, Dennis Wicks is 
most successful when the old 
beast's paternal authority Is de- 
clining. English opera com- 
panies seem to assume that 
Gounod’s lesser roles sing them- 
selves and or c hest r as that his 
scores are easy meat They are 


time. 

The themes dealt with are the 
small change of comic cartoons 
in the humorous papers— 
marital fidelity and infidelity, 
saloon-bar chat, romance in tbe 
office. I think the sketches would 
have been funnier if they hadn’t 
been sung, as more expression 
could have been put into them. 
Occasionally, a sharp exchange 
sticks out — " Are you kids 
well?" " It’s hard to tell." The 
most elaborate number is the 
final “Petra and the Wolves.” 
which uses the Prokoviev 
scheme of narrative and music 
to recount a tale— but only just 
another tale of sexual comings 
and goings. Not a hint of refer- 
ence to Prokoviev. just more 
tum-titty tum-titty from the 
musicians. 

The evening lasts about 75 
minutej, and tnere’s no interval. 


wrong. 


Incidental Music/Orange Tree 

B. A. Young 
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Freer trade 


in Europe 


BY AGREEING on a bilateral 
programme of collaboration in 
telecommunications, France and 
West Germany have made a 
start at breaking down national 
barriers in a major European 
industry whose fragmented 
structure has long resisted the 
impact of the Common Market 

Wisely perhaps, in view of 
the mixed fortunes of some ear- 
lier European attempts at indus- 
trial co-operation, the two 
countries have set modest initial 
goals. Their first priority is to 
set up jointly a cellular mobile 
radio system, for which equip- 
ment will be supplied by both 
French and West German 
manufacturers. But they clearly 
see their agreement as a step- 
ping-stone to wider reciprocal 
telecommunications deals in the 
future. 

Though Britain would have 
been welcome to join in, it has 
not done so. It is still heavily 
preoccupied with the liberalisa- 
tion of its own market and the 
forthcoming privatisation of 
British Telecom. 

Earlier this year, the UK 
opted for a U.S. cellular radio 
system Incompatible with the 

planned Franco-German stan- 
dard. The official reason was 

that prospective system opera- 
tors were keen to get started 
as soon as possible and did not 
want to wait around for a 
European agreement which 
might never materialise. 


will not be easy, however. The 
PTTs are fiercely jealous of 
their independent roles, while 
their main suppliers will be 
reluctant to lose secure home 
markets. Harmonising technical 
standards is a labyrinthine 
process: agreements already 
reached in Europe have some- 
times taken years to translate 
into products and services and 
have often been implemented in 
technically different ways. 

But the pressures for change 
are growing. The investments 
required to develop major tele- 
communications systems have 
risen so steeply that it is In- 
creasingly hard, even, for the 
larger European countries, to 
justify them only for their home 
market needs. The notion of 
national self-sufficiency 


Regrettable 


With hindsight, that seems 
regrettable. Common standards 
would not only free mobile radio 
users to roam across national 
frontiers: they would also help 
create a larger market, by pea> 
nutting greater economies of 
scale in manufacturing which 
could reduce equipment prices. 

The European Commission 
has recently been arguing along 
these lines in a renewed cam- 
paign for common telecommuni- 
cations policy. Harmonising 
disparate regulations and open- 
ing national markets would, the 
Commission contends, speed up 
investment in modern communi- 
cations networks and stimulate 
development of a technologic- 
ally-advanced industry able to 
compete with the US and 
Japan. 

its case has won some sup- 
port in the Council of Ministers, 
which. has set up a special task 
force to discuss further action. 
The council effectively acknow- 
ledged for the first time that 
telecommunications was too im- 
portant to be left entirely in 
the hands of the natio nal 
monopoly carriers, the PTTs. 

Achieving practical progress 


further unde rmin ed by the 
trend among PTTs to seek to 
cut their own costs by pro- 
curing from several, rival, sup- 
pliers. 

Retrograde 

These pressures lie behind 
France's quest for European 
partners. No longer able to sup- 
port two large telecommunica- 
tions manufacturers, it recently 
merged them. In retain, its 
national PTT insisted on a 
limited opening up of the 
French market to preserve com- 
petition. 

Bilateral deals offer a partial 
solution to this problem and 
may point towards genuine 
liberalisation of European tele- 
communications markets. But 
there are many challenges still 
to be faced. Governments must 
recognise that freer competi- 
tion may produce casualties In 
some parts of the European 
industry, while strengthening 
others. 

More competition is likely 
to come from successful com- 
panies based in North America 
and Japan. In some quarters, 
their presence may be viewed 
as an undesirable threat to 
indigenous European manufac- 
turers. 

There is a risk that such 
attitudes could fuel pressure to 
give local manufacturers prefer- 
ence as European markets are 
liberalised. That would be a 
retrograde step. Telecommuni- 
cations is a world industry. 
Substituting an EEC “ ring 
fence ” for today’s patchwork 
of national barriers would not 
only blunt the spur of inter- 
national competition. It could 
also invite overseas retaliation 
at a time when the U.S. market 
is more open to outsiders than 
ever before and when Japan is 
taking cautious steps towards 
freer trade. 


IMF medicine 
in Yugoslavia 


CALL IN the International 
Monetary Fund doctor early, and 
its medicine can be milder and 
the cure quicker. That Is the 
lesson from the many countries 
which have left it so late to call 
the IMF in that it has had no 
choice but to prescribe the 
economic scalpel. But does It 
always hold? 

Yugoslavia seems an impor- 
tant exception. It asked the IMF 
in at the start of 1981. Three 
years latex, with rampant infla- 
tion threatening its export and 
debt servicing gains, It Is appeal- 
ing to the fund for another 
standby programme. 

Today, as the Yugoslavs meet 
IMF officials in Belgrade and 
their commercial bank creditors 
in London, and before Yugo- 
slavia takes another course of 
medicine, they should all pon- 
der whether the original dosage 
was right. 


Manageable 


Yugoslav exports to the West 
have done spendldly this year, 
up 27 per cent in the first 10 
months. 

But the main reason for the 
export success has been the very 
rapid. IMF-prescribed deprecia- 
tion of the Yugoslav dinar, down 
SO per cent against a basket of 
Western currencies in the first 
nine months and still falling. 
This has fed through into 
domestic inflation, now a post- 
war record of around 50 per 
cent and still accelerating. 

The IMF believes that price 
controls, which it persuaded the 
Belgrade Government to aban- 
don this summer, distort market 
forces. So far the Fund is 
phlegmatic about Yugoslav infla- 
tion. It argues that some extra 
inflation is the Inevitable con- 
sequence of devaluation, and 
not totally unwelcome because, 
coupled with tight money policy. 
It is part of the necessary 
adjustment in reducing demand. 

But some Yugoslav econo- 
mists think the IMF and the 
Government have got It seriously 
wrong, and that Inflation will 
get right out of hand without a 
return to some direct wage and 
price controls. 

In practice, neither the mone- 
tarist nor the administrative 
approach to inflation works in 
Yugoslavia, because It is a 
hybrid of orthodox capitalism 
and communism, without the 


central financial discipline of 
the former or the central econo- 
mic controls of the latter. * 

IMF demand-reducing policies 
are in a sense only as strong as 
a country’s national bank and 
monetary Instruments, and in 
Yugoslavia both are weak. Bank 
credit and money growth have 
been held, on paper, very tight 
for the past three years. But 
Yugoslav companies circumvent 
this by borrowing off each other, 
so that a large number of XOUs 
circulate the country. The 
result Is that demand still out- 
strips supply and fuels inflation. 
Direct price controls, on the 
other hand, have had a very 
poor record recently, because 
Yugoslavia is not the relatively 
centralised economy that it was 
in, say, the 1960s. 

The Yugoslav economy, like 
ony other, needs a proper 
balance between freedom and 
order. It has certainly got the 
healthy element of freedom in 
its " self management " system 
which allows companies to set 
their own output, product mix, 
exports, sales, prices and wages. 

This gives it a flexibility 
which the Comecon economies 
to the East mostly lack. What 
Yugoslavia lacks is a bit of 
order — specifically, an end to 
the accounting ruses by which 
companies avoid the conse- 
quences of failure, to the local 
barriers that prevent capital and 
goods flowing freely among the 
eight republics and provinces 
and to the duplication of waste- 
ful investments made to satisfy 
regional sensitivities. Such mea- 
sures would attack the local 
monopolies and lack of competi- 
tion which are the root cause of 
Yugoslav inflation. 

The relatively weak federal 
government is finding move- 
ment in this direction uphill 

against strong regional opnosi- 

tioti. It has had some helpful 
outside pressure this year, not 
so much from the IMF, but from 
the World B*nk and, perhaps 
oddlv, from Western commer- 
cial banks. 

In a sense, then. Yugoslavia’s 
real adjustment only began this 
year. Its persistent nroblems 
do not mean the previous two 
years were totally wasted or 
negate the value of early re- 
course to the IMF. But tbev do 
underscore that the fund alnne 
does not have all the remedies 
for so complex a country. 


WEST EUROPE’S ECONOMIES 



swim -together 



By Anatole Kaletsky 


T OMORROW’S communique 
from the European sum- 
mit in Athens will almost 
certainly refer with satisfaction 
to the economic recovery which 
has now begun in much of 
Europe. 

It is less likely to mention, 
however, that “ recovery ” in 
1984 will see less economic 
growth than the worst year of 
recession the European Com- 
munity ever experienced from 
its foundation up to 1975. 
Neither will the leaders wish to 
emphasise the European Com- 
mission's latest official forecast, 
that unemployment will rise in 
every one of the EEC's 10 
member countries during next 
year’s “recovery." 

They will probably also avoid 
observing that private econo- 
mists who look beyond 1984 
generally see little further 
Improvement in Europe's per- 
formance in 1985 and a marked 
deceleration of growth by 1986. 

It is not just because they are 
professional politicians that 
Europe’s leaders will play down 
the gloomier aspects of these 
economic projections. There are 
two sets of deeper reasons. 

Some, Mke Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher in Britain and Chan- 
cellor Helmut KoM in West 
Germany, believe that 
deliberate attempts to stimulate 
faster short-term growth are 
irresponsible. “ Quick Axes ” 
.would impede, or at least 
distract attention from the 
long-term transformation of 
industrial structures, labour 
markets and public finances 
which they believe are essential 
If prosperity Is to be recreated 
In the years and decades 
beyond the short term. 

Other leaders, such as 
President Francois Mitterrand 
of France, still have a yearning 
for policies of faster growth. 
Bat, even though they believe 
government action to puH 
Europe out of recession would 
be desirable, they now seem to 
accept that it is impossible. 

“The economic policies of 
member states are subject to 
narrow margins of manoeuvre 
which reflect burdensome con- 
straints, notably constraints 
emanating from abroad," the 
European Commission observed 
last month in its annual report 
on the economic state of the 
community. This stoic attitude 
is shared by Europe's political 
leaders. 

The Commissioai’s forecast of 
1.5 per cent growth in 1984, 
after a mere 0.5 per cent thi« 
year, may be feeble in com- 
parison with the annual growth 
nates of 4 to 5 per cent 
achieved by President Ronald 
Reagan's expansionary policies 
In the U.SL, but “an economic 
policy analogous to that in the 
U.S. cannot be adopted by the 
Comm unity,” the Commission 
firmly asserts. 

But are Europe’s govern- 
ments really as impotent as they 
feel? Are there really no 
faster-acting macroeconomic 
policies, on money, budgets and 
exchange rates which could 
strengthen the recovery in 
Europe without undermining 
the structural microeconomic 
reforms that will take many 
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years to produce their full 
results? 

' The answers depend largely 
on whether governments recog- 
nise the challenges and oppor- 
tunities of managing the Euro- 
pean economy as a whole and 
not just the individual econo- 
mies of Europe. 

For, on the one hand, the 
interdependence of the national 
economies, of Europe imposes 
constraints which have 
repeatedly thwarted attempts by 
individual governments to pur- 
sue macroeconomic policies 
inconsistent with those of their 
neighbours. 

These constraints are more 
binding even on the biggest 
European economies, like Ger- 
many and France, than they are 
on the UA. and Japan. On the 
other hand ,the size of the Euro- 
pean economy as a whole and 
its predominant position in 
world trade gives European 
governments far more potential 
room for manoeuvre than any 
one of them could hope for, 
acting on its own. 

The obstacles to any further 
institutionalised cooperation on 
macroeconomic policy, along 
the lines of the European Mone- 
tary System, may be insuper- 
able at present But even with- 
out new institutions and formal 
procedures, there is much that 
Europeans could achieve, simply 
by becoming more conscious of 
the constraints and opportuni- 
ties they face as a result of 
belonging to Europe. Consider 
two examples. 

The larger European econo- 
mies, such as Germany, France 
and Britain, generate between 
20 and 30 per cent of their 
gross national products from 
exports. For the smaller coun- 
tries the export shares are even 
larger, for example 57 per cent 
in the Netherlands and 72 per 
cent in Belgium. Now, over 
half the exports from all EEC 
countries go to other parts of 
Europe. In Germany’s case 
Europe takes 67 per cent of 


exports. Britain has the lowest 
proportion of exports to Europe, 
at 54 per cent, of which 41 per 
cent are sold to the EEC and 
13 per cent to other European 
countries. 

This means that at least 10 
to 15 per cent of the typical 
European country’s economy 
depends directly on the demand 
for its exports from, and hence 
the policies being pursued by, 
its neighbours. 

The most obvious conclusion 
which follows from this inter- 
penetration between the mar- 
kets of all the European coun-. 
tries Is the one which President 
Mitterrand initially Ignored, to 
his country's great cost It is 


cent between the first half of 
1982 and the second, it became 
far more difficult for Germany 
to maintain the traditional 
export-led recovery which had 
shown signs of developing in 
the first six months of 1982. 

The French decision to deflate 
in 1982 was by no means the 
only factor in Germany’s dis- 
appointing performance last 
year— exports to Opec members 
over-indebted Third World 
countries and the Communist 
world all suffered, even more 
than the trade with France. 


The fact remains, however, 
that the fall in exports to 
France alone reduced Ger- 
many's GNP by about 12 per 


It is Europe, not the U.S., 
which dominates 
world trade movements 


difficult for one European 
country to grow much more 
rapidly than the continent as 
a whole, unless it can capture 
a larger share of the entire 
continental market, by becom- 
ing more productive or by 
drastically devaluing its 
exchange rate. 

"What is less frequently 
observed is that President 
Mitterrand's experience should 
have taught Germany the same 
lesson, in reverse. Having 
helped thwart France’s attempt 
at reflation by refusing to 
expand domestic demand in 
1981, economic policymakers in 
Germany should not have been 
surprised when their own 
economy sank deeper than 
expected into recession in the 
latter part of 1982. France 
alone accounts for 14 per cent 
of German exports. Thus, when 
France was forced to cut its 
total import volume by 7 per 


cent between the first half of 
1982 and 1983. This was about 
equal to Germany's loss of ex- 
ports to the whole of Opec. An- 
other Indication of the over- 
whelming importance to Ger- 
many of trade with Europe — 
just three countries, Britain, 
France and the Netherlands, 
buy more from Germany than 
Opec, all other- developing 
countries, the Communist bloc 
and the U.S., put together. 

The German Government is 
still pursuing a broadly defla- 
tionary domestic policy this year 
and is still hoping for a re- 
covery in 1984 led by exports. 
With world trade as a whole 
expected to grow by about 3$ 
per cent next year, the German 
Government is expecting ex- 
port growth of the same order. 
If this is not achieved, as a re- 
sult of unexpected sluggishness 
in the other European countries 
which are Germany's twain mar- 


kets, Germany's own growth 
rate will fall short of the 2 to 
2.5 per cent range predicted by 
most forecasters. This In turn 
will dampen export hopes and 
domestic growth rates in coun- 
tries like France and Italy 
whose weak currencies give 
them no alternative to export- 
led growth. 

Something less ambitious 
than full-scale, co-ordination of 
macroeconomic policies would 
have been sufficient to improve 
the record of government 
economic management in the 
past few years. Even if Euro- 
pean governments had merely 
consulted each other about their 
plans for domestic economic 
policy and reflected ou their 
degree of inter-dependence, it 
might have been possible to 
moderate the damage caused by 
the reflationary fiasco in France 
or Germany’s vain attempt to 
pursue export-led growth just 
as it had successfully persuaded 
its main trading partners to 
deflate their domestic econo- 
mies. 

The relentless rise of the 
U-S. dollar over the past three 
years provides a second example 
of how a European perspective 
might have produced better 
economic policies in several 
European countries. 

The Europeans’ attempts to 
defend their currencies against 
the rising dollar have been 
among the biggest factors re- 
straining domestic policies and 
closing off -options for faster 
economic recovery. In countries 
like the UK and Germany in 
particular, where fiscal stimulus 
was ruled out for political or 
long-term budgetary reasons, 
the hopes that reductions in 
budget deficits and inflation 
would promote growth through 
dramatic reductions in interest 
rates were disappointed. In 
part, at least, this was because 
governments and central banks 
chose to maintain tight mone- 
tary conditions. 

The alternative of allowing a 
devaluation would make a 


country’s import prices rise and 
aggravate its domestic inflation. 
Even if it was linked into a semi- 
fixed exchange rate against its 
main trading partners, as in the ' 
EMS, a fall in the whole system 
against the dollar would raise 
the prices- of oil and other raw 
materials, which are denomina- 
ted in doHUtirc. 

These. concerns are certainly 
understandable : for a single 
European country. But they are 
much less persuasive for Europe 
as a whole. As already men- 
tioned, It is Europe, not- the 
U.S., which dominates world 
trade movements. In ISO, the 
EEC accounted for 24 per cent 
of total worldwide imports (ex- 
cluding trade within the Com- 
munity). The U.S. bought only 
15 per cent of the rest of the 
world’s goods (and Japan 9 per 
cent). 

What this means is that 
market conditions in Europe 
should actually have a bigger 
impact on international import 
prices than conditions in the 
U.S. Even though many prices 
may be set in dollars, it will 
generally be supply, and demand 
in the world market as a whole 
which these prices ultimately 
reflect. 

Over the past three yearn, 
this is just what has 
been happening to many 
European import prices. 
Britain's experience is instruc- 
tive: Although the pound has „ 
fallen by nearly 40 per cent 
against the dollar, it has 
declined by only 6 per cent 
against the European enrren- ' 
cies — and fears of rapid infla- 
tion fuelled by the dollar-toased 
import prices have not materi- 
alised. 

The fall in the price of oil 
earlier this year could have 
provided the clinching evidence 
against the “dollar .illusion" 
that dollar-denominated prices 
were somehow sacrosanct and 
that domestic sacrifices were 
worthwhile to limit the rise of 
the dollar. 


The official price of oO tell 
from $34 a barrel, where it 
stabilised in October 1981. to- 
$29 in March this year — a 
decline of 17 2 per cent. In 
the same period the dollar rose 
against the Ecu (a representa- 
tive “cocktail” of all the EEC's 
currencies) by 17.5 per cent 
Thus the fall in the . dollar 
price of oil exactly offset the 
dollar’s rise against the Ecu. 

European governments may 
never be persuaded by evidence 
of this kind to recognise both 
their interdependence and their 
potential ability to provide the 
world with economic leader- 
ship. So far there is no sign, 
for instance, of a European 
initiative to offer Opec oil 
purchase contracts denomi- 
nated in Ecus instead of 
dollars. 
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What can he said with con- 
fidence, however, is that Europe 
is still, despite its long run 
problems, the greatest single 
i n fluence on the International 
trading economy— so a healthy 
and lasting world economic 
recovery will simply be im- 
possible unless Europe joins in 
more convincingly boou. 


Men & Matters 


Star struck 


The decision on whether to 
make today what could be the 
first £lbn takeover bid in the 
history of the London Stock 
Ex ch an g e has been taken in the 
last few days In an unassuming 
building in Munich's Konigin- 
strasse. 

That ts, of course, the 
headquarters of Allianz 
Versicherungs AG, West Ger- 
many’s biggest (and the world’s 
ninth) insurance group, the 
opponent of BAT in the 
extravagant battle for control 
of the Eagle Star insurance 
group. 

If no inkling of that choice 
has emerged in West Germany, 
and if the blood and thunder 
of the fight has caused notably 
less excitement there than in 
Britain, then that is entirely in 
character. For Allianz is not 
only one of Germany’s most 
powerful financial institutions, 
it is also one of the most 
discreet. 

Allianz is above all identified 
with Wolfgang Schieren, its 
56-year-old chairman. The 
adjectives used to describe him 
during his II years in the job 
vary little: “all powerful", 
“ tough " and “ technocratic ”, 
are three of the most common. 
He is an avowed cost cutter, 
who lopped off a quarter of 
Allianz's staff within four years 
of taking office to boost profit- 
ability. 

The next stage in his strategy 

was international expansion: 
acquisition of two UiS. life 
insurance companies in 1979, 
then tiie June, 1981 “dawn 
raid ” which netted 28 per cent 
of Eagle Star, and now a full 
bid of £900m with the chance 
of more to come this morning. 

Allianz Is a key player in 
that typically German system of 
cross shareholdings and 
alliances between leading finan- 
cial institutions and industrial 
companies which cements the 
country's economic establish- 
ment. 

At home in Munich, it has a 
reciprocated 25 per cent share- 
holding In Muenchener Rueck- 



ing regular trips and telephone 
calls to London from Michigan. 

On one trip, Sotheby’s staff 
were surprised to find him 
scrambling about on the roof 
of the company’s rambling Bond 
Street premises. An architect 
by profession, Taubman was 
taking a close look at the 
structure of the building— and 
may suggest some modifica- 
tions, though Sotheby's experts 
cherish the privacy their 
cramped accommodation gives 
them. 


Taubman has also been heln- 
ing turnover with phone calls 
suggesting potential clients for 
particular art works or possible 
sellers. 


“Our Kevin? He's wintering 
In Luxembourg this year" 


versicherungs, the leading 
reinsurance company. 

Schieren, himself, is on the 
supervisory board of many of 
the companies in which Allianz 
has a financial interest, 
including the electrical group 
Siemens, and the steel giant 
Tbyssen. They, in turn, are 
represented on the board of 
Allianz. 

Schieren now has the 
pleasant option of withdrawing 
from tile Eagle Star contest, in 
the knowledge that a BAT 
victory would still leave him 
with a £150m profit on the 
original 28 per cent stake. 

But should the British group 
“go German", it would have 

the consolation, at least, of 
being in distinguished company. 


It will he some time, though, 
before Taub man’s plans to take 
Sotheby’s into the financial and 
insurance fields are known. 
Nothing has been worked out 
in detail yet, and any ventures 
will remain subordinate to the 
basic auction business. 

Taubman appears to be ready 
to take a 10-year view, and, 
without the pressure of a stock 
market listing, the company 
can afford the odd bad year. 

But having forked out £83m 
for the business, Taubman is 
clearly ensuring he gets a 
reasonable return. 


in advance of last week’s board 
meeting. 

In the event, Breitschwerdt, 
aged 56, emerged on top. But 
the labour side is understood 
to have stuck to its guns and 
voted against The exact voting 
figure Is not being given. 

It is a disappointing start far 
Breitschwerdt, who Is a local 
man (bom in Stuttgart where 
Daimler-Benz has its hq) and 
who has devoted his life to the 
company. He camp to Daimler 
in 1953 and has been on the 
executive board since 1977. 

Among his achievements are 
the development of the modem 
Mercedes cars, including the 
new comnact model with which 
Daimler hopes to trounce close 
competitors like BMW. 

His friends say he is not just 
a tec h nician but can keep to- 
gether a good team. That 
ability will be tested right away, 
with Reuter at his elbow on 
the seven-member executive 
hoard and. for the moment at 
least, with labour miffed that 
“ their man ” did not make it. 


Oil change 


Daimler’s choice 


Sotheby’s lot 


Alfred Taubman. the U.S. 
property millionaire who 
snatched Sotheby's from the 
clutches of two less well-en- 
dowed compatriots earlier this 
year, is talcing a close personal 
interest In his prize. 

Taubman has handed day-to- 
day running of the auction 
house to former accountant 
David Ward, but has been mak- 


Management appointments at 
Daimler-Benz usually go 
through as smoothly as a gear 
change In one of the company’s 
Mercedes. Not so this time over 
the choice of a new chief execu- 
tive to succeed Dr Gerhard 
Prinz, who died in October. 

Dr Werner Breitschwerdt, 
head of Daimler’s research and 
development division, had the 
key support on the supervisory 
board of Deutsche Bank, the 
company’s biggest single share- 
holder. But the labour repre- 
sentatives on the board pre- 
ferred Dr Edzard Reuter, 
finance chief and a member of 
the Social Democrat Party. 

What’s more, word of the dis- 
pute leaked out embarrassingly 


As every motor show bears wit- 
ness. the top end of the car mar- 
ket has never had it so good. 

The demand for luxury cus- 
tomised cars continues to grow, 
straining the ingenuity of those 
who cater for extravagant in- 
dividuality. 

What can you add to a 
£100.000 Mercedes that already 
has bullet-proofing, cocktail bar. 
video. TV, hi-fi, refrigerator, 
and satellite communications as 
well as real ruby ignition lights 
on the dashboard? 

Mike L’ Havre, of London’s 
Chameleon Cars, thinks ho 
knows what could squeeze an- 
other few thousand pounds out 
Of a customer. He is seeking 
“a team of modem flay Michel- 
angelos” to paint a “master- 
piece in oils” on the roof lining 
as another optional extra. 


Observer 
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Whitakert Almanack 1984 tdls you just about everything 
you’ll need to know about the past year, such as General . 

Ptoninn ewanrift* - -« J 


events at home and abroad, plus all the facts cm public 


year ahead. 

Whitaker also contains a wealth of forts of reference— 
from the Monarchy and the Constitution to NATO and the 
EEQ firom world currencies to lists of art galleries ahd 
directories of trade unions— and much, much more} - • 


information. Up-to-date, accurate and at your fingertips. 

In the bookshops - NOW! 

Complete Edition, 1 30 pages £11 jOO 
Shorter Edition without Foreign and Director i e s section £5 JO • • 
Library Edition (Published 12 December) halfbound as kaiher, with . 
coloured maps £17 JO 
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ONE OF the characteristic 
sounds of a. British bull market 
is tbe tramp- of ;■ institutional 
feet in pursuit of a dwindling 
supply of increasingly expen- 
sive property. This-' bag largely 
been absent ovet the past 12 
months .while equities •' and 
gilts have -boomed; but sud- 
denly there is a hint of some- 
thing in the asr, if not under- 
foot 

After one of the most savage 
declines in recent menuvy, tbe 
property share, market has 
bounced smartly off the bottom. 
Agents are talking of 1984 as 
the year when rents, especially 
in the retail sector/ cbiHd- put 
on a sharp. recovery. The beady 
atmosphere has now reached 
the new issue market: London 
and Edinburgh- Trust, a de- 
veloper that derives most of Its 
income from property trading, 
rather than higher quality ren- 
tal income, was offered for sale 
last week at. a minimum tender 
price equivalent "to- nearly 
double its underlying- book net 
asset value and a very fanciful 
multiple of earntng& _ 

The argument for properly as 
a hedge against inflation has 
a%so gained a second wind, with, 
many forecasters— 39r Nigel 

A tenants’ market - 
— though agents 
might not say so 

Lawson, dissenting — claiming 
that Inflation has passed its 
cyclical low patat this year. 

The problem is to reconcile 
this with what is happening in 
the commercial property market 
itself. ~In much of .the country 
a tenants*, market prevails, 
though many agents choose not 
to broadcast the. fact. For the 
first time since the war there is 
no longer, a sustained demand 
for shops, offices and industrial 
premises. 

There is plenty of anecdotal 
evidence that the terms of 
leases have been shifting In 
favour of tenants. Potential 
occupants are demanding better 
design and service installations 
in buildings; landlords are offer- 
ing substantial rent concessions 
to new tenants and in' some . 
cases taking over thelr existing 
leases to induce thein to move. 

Equally worrying tor- the in- 
surance companies and pension' 
funds, which together have 
more than £30bn Invested in 


- property, is the trend in rents. 
The latest Investors Chronicle 
Hillier Parker rent index 
.suggests that rents on prime 
7 property in Britain have fallen 
by Ijr per cent in real terms over 
the past six months— a statistic 
that files in the face of most 
expectations. So what is going 
on? 

No property index can give 
more than rough guidance since 
property is not a uniform com- 
modity. But the Investors 
Chronicle Hillier Parker index 
does point to an interesting 
development in the relationship 
between property and the wider 
economic picture. 

When rents are translated 
into real terms (see chart) the 
precise correlation between 
rents and inflation that many 
tended to assume in the past 
scarcely exists. Commercial 
property is seen for what' it 
really is: a cyclical investment 
which, at least in the 1970s. has 
tended to take its cue from 
events in .the real economy. 

Anyone who invested in the 
components of the Index in any 
year since 1969 would have 
suffered a fall in real income, 
with the single exception of an 
investment made in 1977. This 
would be showing nil growth, 
hut not a Teal loss. If the index 
is at all representative, the rise 
in property values over the 
period has come entirely from 
capital values, reflecting the 
weight of institutional money 
pouring into the market 

VJhat ts s triking ly new in the 
chart is that the behaviour of 
real rents appears to have 
changed an the present eco- 
nomic cycle, to the upturn of 
1972-73 rents rose sharply, only 
to collapse in the Qpeoeaduced 
recession that fallowed. Milder 
recovery ta 1977-79 was 
mirrored by a eumlaziy modest 
increase to real rents, winch 
peaked oat at much the same 
time as gross domestic product. 
This time round, however, the 
recovery has already been 
going tor 2} years, with the 
impetus coming mainly from 
consume r spending; Yet even 
shop rents to the index are up 
only 0.4 per cent in real terms 
since their cyclical low point in 
early 1982,' 

Note, too, that the index Is 
biased towards optimism sinoe 
it only covers prime property, 
to addition Hillier Parker 
makes changes in the property 
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to the index of shop rents to 
reflect the best rent it knows 
of to a given high street or 
area. 

None of this suggests that the 
forecasts of rising snop rents 
will prove incorrect (though it 
is surprising how many agents 
seem to be uniformly bullish at 
every stage of the cycle). But 
it does indicate that the insti- 
tutions will find it harder to 
generate growth in property 
income in a market that is no 
longer uniformly constrained 
by a lack of supply. Why, then, 
were they still pum p in g nearly 
£7 00m into property in the first 
half of this year? And why have 
prime yields, which reflect the 
income return on the capital 
value of the property, remained 
relatively stable? 

To take the second question 
first, the number of transactions 
that occurs in prime property 
is fairly small. The less high 
quality investments that make 
up the bulk of institutional 
portfolios have seen falls in 
capital value. 

Some funds continue to buy 
because they feel they are 
underweight in property after 
the big rise in value in the 
equity and gilt side of their 
portfolios. But the chart does 
indicate that the flow of cash 
into property started to slow 
markedly this year. Property 
commitments are long term: it 
takes time for a change in senti- 
ment to affect the statistics. 

A further reason for the 
gentleness of the decline to net 


cash flowing into property could 
be that some funds are having 
difficulty in reducing their 
commitments. Much publicity 
has been given to the problems 
of pension fund property unit 
trusts in confronting with- 
drawals both last year and this. 
The insurance companies' 
managed funds have also had 
some difficulty. Earlier this year 
a tremor ran through the 
market when it emerged that 
the British Steel pension fund 
was seeking to redeem units In 
Legal and General’s managed 
property fund. The two parties 
agreed that tbe withdrawal 
should be phased over a period. 
Other investors in managed 
funds have found that encash- 
ment can be subject to delay. 

There has, then, been a 
liquidity crunch in the property 
market — but one that has gone 
largely unnoticed. This is 
because few banks have been 
involved, which is an important 
difference when comparisons 
are made with the crash of 
1974-75. This time the insure 
ance companies and pension 
funds have been in the front 
line. As a leading chartered 
surveyor, Mr Norman Bowie, 
recently pointed out in a speech 
to the City branch of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, a combination of 
sheer size and lack of account- 
ability has allowed these funds 
to ride the crisis without atten- 
tion being drawn to their 
losses. Where they have over- 
paid for property, pensioners 


and policy-holders will pay the 
piper. 

That is not to say that there 
has -been no propping up and 
baling out. There is speculation 
in the property market that 
where banks and insurance 
companies have discretion over 
pension fund clients’ invest- 
ment policy, -they may have 
increased tbe allocation of that 
cash to property funds. 
Trustees are not always aware 
of the potential conflict of 
interest that can arise if, for 
example, a merchant bank runs 
a property unit trust as well 
as managing institutional 
funds. 

Since the British Steel 
pension fund move leaked out, 
however, -there has been no 
comparable worry for the 
market. So /the autumn jump 
in property share prices prob- 
ably reflected a feeling that. 
the worst was not only 
discounted but largely over. 
And now the property valuers 
are also doing their best to 
help with their own character- 
istic brand of good news. 

In the prospectus of London 
and Edinburgh Trust, for 
example, chartered surveyors 
Richard Ellis put an open 
market value of £22m on the 
company’s joint development of 
Billingsgate to the City to its 
present early and unlet state 
and a value of £83. 6m on com- 
pletion and letting. There is 
little doubt that the developers 
have done a remarkable deal in 


acquiring a third of this scheme 
at minimal risk; County Bank 
and Chase Manhattan have led 
a syndicate of banks offering 
£47.5m of non-recourse finance, 
an American-style deal whereby 
the developers have only 
limited obligations to the banks 
if all goes wrong. But is there 
really an open market in build- 
ings that come in £SOm chunks? 

It is noticeable, too, that 
Richard Ellis has spiced the 
usually dry phraseology of the 
valuer's report with the odd 
glowing tribute to the manage- 
ment. The valuation is accom- 
panied by a set of comments — 
some full of praise — on develop- 
ments that London and 
Edinburgh is managing for a 
fee. Other signs of bullishness 
have been the recent willing- 
ness of some banks to advance 
more than the traditional two- 
thirds of value on indiridual 
properties. 

There is always money to be 
made, even in a market suffer- 
ing from over-supply. There are 
always pockets of growth as, for 
example, in offices in the better 
parts of the City at present, 
even if the wider picture is less 
attractive. Yet all the figures 


A liquidity crunch 
that has gone 
largely unnoticed 


emerging from agents and 
stockbrokers on the supply of 
space point inescapably to the 
conclusion that many developers 
have not tailored their activity 
to realistic assumptions about 
demand in Britain's modestly 
recovering economy. So the 
question remains: have the 
investment institutions really 
adjusted their sights to a much 
freer market than they have 
been used to for three and a 
half decades? Can a market 
driven by weight of money alone 
be healthy? 

One of the messages in the 
charts on this page is that 
property has been a growth 
investment and a hedge against 
inflation in recent years mainly 
because the chief buyers of 
real estate, the institutions, 
believe it to be so. In due course 
we shall find out whether 
money illusion is as prevalent 
in periods of disinflation as 
inflation. 


Lombard 


Time to say No 
on EEC levies 


By Samuel Brittan 


IF THERE was ever one issue 
on which the British Govern- 
ment should have tried to 
engineer its own defeat it was 
on the Labour Amendment to 
a motion on the EEC Budget 
to add that the House “believes 
that the own resources of the 
Community should not be 
increased.'’ Many Conservative 
MPs wanted to support the 
Opposition, but all but seven 
were deterred by Whips from 
doing so. 

Anyone concerned with the 
vast waste of resources which 
the Common Agricultural Policy 
has become should have voted 
for the amendment against the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, and Sir Geoffrey should 
have gloried in the “embarrass- 
ment" to the spirit of U.S. Pre- 
sidents who plead Congressional 
pressure. 

At the moment the Com- 
munity receives, apart from 
customs duties and the proceeds 
of agricultural levies, direct con- 
tributions known as “ own 
resources.” These contributions 
are stated to be equivalent to a 
theoretical 1 per com VAT rate 
— not VAT receipts; actual UK 
payments of £1.554bn, under 
this head in 1982 were equiva- 
lent to 11.2 per cent of actual 
VAT receipts. Taking all 
receipts and payments together, 
the UK made net payments in 
1982 of £1.625bn. before refund 
and £0.606bn, after refund. 

Tbe great illusion of the 
whole discussion -is to equate 
CAP costs with budgetary con- 
tributions. The Commission was 
not wrong to take into account 
wider costs and benefits; but 
being an essentially producer- 
oriented protectionist organi- 
sation tit concentrated on the 
gains of farmers rather than 
the losses of consumers or the 
misallocation of resources which 
could have been more profit- 
ably used in other activities. 

A moire comprehensive Insti- 
tute for Fiscal Studies estimate 
suggests that the total net cost 
for the UK is around 6.3bn 
ECUs or £3.6bn, far in excess 
of tiie conventional budgetary 
calculation. The loss for the 
whole Community tis 13.9bn 
ECUs or almost £8bn. Nearly 
all countries, including France, 
are net losers. 

Short of leaving the CAP, 
for which there is an excellent 
case, the best way of reducing 
this payment of tribute money 
is to keep the level of support 


prices as low as possible. The 
Commission has forecast that 
EEC fanners will obtain no in- 
crease this year because of bud- 
getary constraints. W e should 
not underestimate the power of 
the agricultural ministers for 
squeezing blood out of a stone. 

As Peter Lilley put it in a dis- 
tinguished maiden speech in the 
Commons; “I find the Govern- 
ment’s conditions slightly puzz- 
ling . They say that we might 
agree to an increase in own re- 
sources if the Community gets 
its act together and controls 
the agricultural policy. I find 
that a little hard to justify, 
because the matter is simple. 
The Community wants extra 
money to spend on agriculture. 
If we give it the extra money, 
it will spend the hulk on agri- 
culture. If we do not give it 
the money, it will not be able 
to spend it on agriculture and 
will be obliged to reform the 
Common Agricultural Policy. If 
it does that we shall not need 
to give it any more money. 
Quod erot demonstrandum.” 

The alternative is tto rely on 
the plan of the French Finance 
Minister, Jacques Deflors, for 
advance limits on agricultural 
spending to be decided by 
Finance as well as Agricultural 
Ministers. But as the domestic 
experience of every Finance 
Minister shows, these limits are 
not written in stone, and if 
resources are mailable, the 
combined agricultural and 
“ Euro " (lobbies will find a way 
of breaking the limits. 

The “Euro” lobby has had a 
remarkable success in insisting 
that people who are not 
enamoured of the agriculture 
and steel cartels or the EMS are 
Philistine, parochial cost-count- 
ing “little men,” of no vision 
equally unappreciative of 
French food or the cause of a 
European foreign policy. It is 
time to call their Muff and 
insist that producer cartels do 
nothing to help world peace; 
and that there is no higher 
reason to suggest an enlarge- 
ment of Comm unity activities 
to extend the butter mountain 
and tbe wine lakes to the Indus- 
trial and technological spheres. 

If there is any issue on which 
Mrs Thatcher’s distrust <of the 
establishment Is well founded 
it is that of the EEC. Bnt she 
needs to shift from tbe narrow 
budgetary issues to the need to 
starve the absurd CAP of aH 
fresh funds from whatever 
sources and however contri- 
buted. 




Letters to the Editor 
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r„ Time for a wide review of civil aviation policy 
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From Sir David NiColson HEP 

JSir.— I was interested to read 
Sir Peter Masefield's letter 
{November 25) and I -agree with 
much of What he says. ~ ; The 
privatisation of British Airways 
raises far more important Issues 
than the. mere financial method 
by which it is done. The time 
has come for a wider review of 
civil aviation policy including 
the balance of the industry and 
the development of our a&ports. 
But British Airways should not 
bo criticised merely because it 
is big. In fact Sts size has en- 
abled H to become a leading 
world airline and contributor to 
our balance of payments. What 
is needed is tbe ■ freedom of 
opportunity for efficient smaller 
airlines to grow as companies 
can in other industries. .. 

We may wish to privatise and 
create free enterprise competi- 
tion, hut we have -to remember 
that at" present the : market- & 
controlled by Governments who 
negotiate - bilateral- agreements 
on frequencies ' aed approve 
routes and: create cartels. ~ Bo 
we wantto oohtinue This kind . 
of regulation? . jCan we foster 
growth when companies have 
little control over their -mar- 
kets? 

To influence chango -Is . this 
we should develop the uSe of 
regional .airports more- In the 
future, and we should' press our 
partners to the European Com- 
munity to consider ihe qtmetion, 
of a single European "airspace 
which wotdd 'enable: us to deve- 
lop a route- structure «wnp«r- ; 


able to that of the United States. 
This step incidentally would 
probably permit a reduction of 
airfares by a third. 

Another fact to ponder over 
- in- the debate on size and struc- 
ture is that the major European 
i frv-Hpps , with the exception of 
tbe British, are organised into 
two groups. Atlas and KSSU, 
which use common equipment, 
.have common stores and -main- 
tenance, and in fact rationalise 
everything except marketing 
Ond operations under their 
.different colours. They are 
almost in effect two Mg -airlines 

to compete with. 

Had we played our cards 
differently in the past we migh t 
have negotiated for tbe Rolls- 
Royce engine to be in the Euro- 
pean Airbus in exchange for 
. ordering tills plane, and we 
could have joined to. Of course 
tots . raises the whole issue of 
how serious we are about colla- 
boration to the European Com- 
munity in aviation, and whether 
' the pressure of economic 
events. may influence the inte- 
gration of the . industry to this 
direction. 

I must take -Issue with Sir 
Peter when hie says that the 
merger of BEA and BOAC was 
unwise. I think -this is the 
voice of an ofcl BEA man, end 
there" was considerable resist- 
ance. to that quarter to the 
merger. Communications be- 
tween the two state airlines 
were not always too good, and 
old rivalries made the mercer 
difficult. But the overlapping 


of fadfitles and services was Range of pay 
ridiculous prior to the merger; 

there 


for example we found 
were six British airline offices 
to Paris, three of them BEA and 
three BOAC, and they were not 
comm toxica ting or selling each 
others product. We were able 
to reduce these to two in total. 
Furthermore having ration- 
alised marketing throughout the 
world and e lim i na ted such 
anomalies, ticket sales rose 40 
per cent with the same number 
of employees. In those days I 
may add the borrowings were 
tmder £200m. It was of course 
impossible to start the staff re- 
duction exercise until the 
merged management was to 


settlements 

From the Director of Social 
Affairs, Confederation of British 
Industry. 

Sir,— In reporting (November 
21) findings by Incomes Data 
Services of pay settlements rang- 
ing between 25 per cent and 8.5 
per cent you were wrong to sug- 
gest that the IDS views “con 
trast sharply” with those of 
tbe CBL For some while now, 
our pay databank has revealed 
a considerable dispersion of 
settlements — many, incidentally, 
below the 2.5 per cent level — as 
individual agreements have 
come more closely to reflect the 


company, or unit concerned. 
While referring to an average 
level of settlements (now betow 
5i per cent), we too have been 
at pains to stress the spread 
that ties behind an average and 
to emphasise that the concept 
of a “going rate" remains far 
less important than In the recent 
past. 

R. H. Price. 

103. Nero Oxford Street, WCI. 
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The oiitlodkfoJp 
electronics 


From the Sentof JwSuirtaJ “ . 

Economist, 

Cambridge Eetmomepirs. 

Sir — Your Nwemfeer ' 14- 
report 'of oar study at to* elec- 
trical engineer! ns industry has 
prompted letters from. Dr 
Mackintosh .(Nevember.18) and 
. Mr Details (November 19). The 
study examined a' whole ■ in-' 
dustry, of which the electronics 
sector, op which the letters con- 
centrate, is only a pert. This 
is a sector for which forecasts 

of UMimlted. growth are legion 

and our scepticism- seems to 
have touched a nerve. In Casnr 
bxtdge we- aro not only exposed 
to the pessimistic -winds of 
Fralahd economics, itfr are also 
in the middle of a. major centre, 
of the current explosion, in U.. 
el«rtro«iesr In sura an environ- 
ment, ihe rapid growth , in the 
market and too impact on pro- 
duct innovation ‘. and process 


teehnntoCT' that Dr Mackintosh 
expharises are obvious. 

‘-■What is less dear is the 
implications for Industry out- 
put in the UK. The technolo- 
gies are to a state of flux and 
-it is a high risk sector. Not 
long ago knowledgeable _in- 
-dustry figures were forecasting 
mega -sales for Jtosephson junc- 
tions and bubble memories. The 
wgariefi : of consumer tastes. 
' industry standards, government 
-support and management capa- 
bility: add to the uncertainty. 
To succeed requires getting all 
of these elements right. Getting 
them wrong .will produce a 
worst case scenario therr is much 
worse than Dr Mackintosh 

envisages. 

Clearly some large British 
companies in this field are also 
cautious about the odds, since 
they .are bolding onto their 
cash rather than leaping into 
the market. But suppose that 
British companies were success- 
ful: cost, productivity and 
flexibility considerations often 
suggest that it might be more 
profitable for them to locate 


place, and what h»s happened particular circumstances of the 

stooe under Lord King's leader- 

ship should really be regarded 
as 2 of a 10 years exer-i^e 

to sort out the public aviation 
sector. 

We are getting in much better 
shape now to plan the next 
phase, but in this very different 
international, regulated, and 
capital intensive industry we do 
need a proper blueprint for toe 
future with loneer term objec- 
tives. You can't just privatise 
British Airways on its own with- 
out studying toe wider issues. Margins at 
One of these issues is the level 6 

of our future commitment to Renters 

Europe, but that applies to _ „ 

'many other areas as well. From the Managing Director 

fSr) David Nicolson. arid Chief Executive, Reuters. 

(First Chairman of British Sir, — The Lex column on 

Airways). November 28 is quite wrong in 

IS. Hill Street; i£s guess about the relative sizes 

W.2. of Reuters margins in the oil 

and foreign exchange markets. 
Our margins are no greater 

for the Reuter Monitor Oil 

Service than they are for the 
Reuter Monitor Money Rates 
Service. 

Lex implies that Reuters has 
little or no competition in the 
oil market and that our pricing 
takes advantage of this. In 
fact, competition is at least as 
active, if not more so, in the 
oil market as in the money 
markets. It is incorrect to im- 
pute to Reuters a monopolistic 
pricing policy in any market 
Far from being price-insensi- 
tive, as Lex also suggests, Reuter 
Monitor subscribers are as con- 
scious of value for money as any 
successful business operator 
should be. 

Lex's comment that our 
general news service is un- 
profitable ignores the fact that 
news is an essential ingredient 
to our services to the business 
community which provides a 
rapidly growing and affluent 
market for Reuters traditional 
product. The impressive 
retrieval statistics for news and 
sports pages on the Reuter 
Monitor system are a measure 
of their increasing popularity. 
Glen Renfrew. 

85, Fleet Street, EC4. 


outside tbe UK This has 
happened in this sector before 
and we are not yet convinced 
that the traditional problems 
have been solved. The role we 
gave to military procurement, 
■which offended Mr Dennis, re- 
flects not only toe growing pro- 
portion of toe procurement 
budget which goes on elec- 
tronics. but the MoD's penchant 
for buying British. The New 
York Stock Exchange has 
belatedly recognised the down- 
side risk in high tech and we 
think it important that our 
clients are also aware of it, 
particularly In toe light of toe 
hyperbole characteristic of this 
sector. 

There will probably be some 
gpeotacu''Tr UK successes, but 
there will also be failures and 
foreign sourcing. Averaged out 
over toe industry, this produces 
the modest but useful contribu- 
tion to UK output that we 
forecast. 

Linda Hesselman, 

PO Box 114. 

21, Andrew's Street, Cambridge. 
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Every few decades a great new game emerges. 
And the game for the '80's is Poleconomy — the 
outstanding new board game set in the corridors of 
power and big business. 

Poleconomy teaches big and small people what 
really makes the world go round. It's already swept 
two continents. Because it's a challenge and fun. 

Are you up to it? Get yourself elected Prime 
Minister and see how well you control taxation, 
government spending and inflation. It could give you 
a whole new perspective on Mrs. Thatcher's problems, 
A truly outstanding game. For 2-6 players, 
Poleconomy has all the power 
of politics, ail the excitement of 
big business - and all the 
pitfalls of real life. 

Oodudlng Puh &. Fadagtag J 


THE IDEALCHRISTMAS GIFT 


I would like to order 

a cheque/ Postal Order for. 
p&p) made payable to Poleconomy Offer 

Name 


.Poleconomy/ies and enclose 
(£955 each inc 


Address. 


£ 9.95 


You can also order with an Access or any Visa card 

Just phone this number 051-703 9933 quote your 
card number and place your ordet 

(Please allow 28 days for delivery) 

Coupon should be sent to: Poleconomy Offer, I 
Customer Services Department, Mulberry House, I 
Canning Place, LIVERPOOL U 8HY. m j 


L. 
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Terry Byland 
on Wall Street 


A cloudy 
forecast 
for banks 


BANKING STOCKS on Wall Street 
have remained subdued over the 
past fortnight, which has seen wide 
swings in the fortunes of the indus- 
trial stock sectors. 

The problems of the S135bn loans 
to the less developed countries 
(LDCs) continue to bear down on 
banking stocks, which are still trad- 
ing at substantial discounts to in- 
dustrial issues. 

There is little sign yet that inves- 
tors' perceptions of die outlook for 
the money-centre banks has 
changed, although the past month 
has seen support for the regional 
bank issues. 

The banking majors have tradi- 
tionally traded at a discount to the 
Standard and Poor's 500 stock in- 
dex, but current discounts are sub- 
stantially greater tban previously. 
Price earnings ratios for Chase 
Manhattan, Citicorp and Manufac- 
turers Hanover are at 39 per cent, 

48 per cent and 40 per cent dis- 
counts respectively to the S&P in- 
dex. 

With industrial stocks looking 
more bullish than for some time 
and market indices at or near new 
peaks, prospects for dosing up 
these discounts are not particularly 
bright Gticorp is now 24 per cent 
below its 12-month peak. Chase 26 
per cent off and Manufacturers 
Hanover 25 per cent down. 

Weakness in the major b anks 
stocks has persisted despite the 
success in rearranging Brazil's 
bank debts and the belief among 
analysis that the crisis point in 
LDC debt may have been passed. 

The time to worry about defaults 
was a year ago,” commented Mr 
Thomas Hanley of Salomon Broth- 
ers, voicing a widely held view. 

Wall Street's coolness towards 
banking stocks now seems to re- 
flect doubts over the banks' han- 
dling of their problem loans rather ; 
than the scale of the loans them- : 
selves. i 

Mr George Salem of Becker Pari- 
bas, addressing himself to the ques- 
tion “Are banking stocks cheap?*, 
answers "No,” and for one reason, 
above all others. 

Loan loss reserves of the banks, 
he warns, are not large enough for 
any required provisions or write- 
offs should the "worst case" present 
itself from the LDC battlefront 
That casts doubt over the banks’ re- 
ported earnings figures, and while 
investors’ views are based on such 
shifting sands, it is hard to see how 
stock prices can make progress. 

To approach the same question 
from another angle, doubts over the 
"earnings" side of the sector's price/ 
earnings ratios lie behind the low 
ratings of the banking stocks. 

Citicorp is on a p/e oE 6 and Chase 
around 4 at present, both compared 
with an average p/e of 112 on the 
S&P 500. Price/earnings analysis 
performs poorly in a work! of high 
uncertainty and liberal accounting, 
observes Mr Salem. 

Even setting aside the vexed 
question of accounting for problem 
loans, the outlook for banking 
stocks appears clouded. 

The results for the third quarter 
at the main banking houses drew 
only grudging approval from the 
brokerage analysts. Loan volume 
growth was regarded as unexciting 
and interest margins narrowed. 
The outcome was a median decline 
of 3 per cent in share earnings 
among the 50 largest banks. 

For 1984. projections for bank 
earnings range from a 5 per cent 
overall gain to a 5 per cent overall 
fall and this must compete with an 
expected increase or around 20 per 
cent in earnings of the S&P 500 in- 
dustrial stocks. 

However, the picture brightens a 
little when the regional bank stocks 
are introduced to the scene. The 
past month has brought somewhat 
of a division between stock perfor- 
mances by the money-centre 
houses and the regional banks. 

Now that the domestic energy 
loans appear to be safely behind 
them, regional bank stocks are ex- 
pected to continue to benefit from 
their place on the domestic industri- 
al scene. But investors show little 
sign of chan ging their minds about 
the big names. 



bid for Dunlop Holdings 


£40m Options 

for U.S. 


BY RAY MAUGHAN IN LONDON 


A FORMER director of Dunlop 
Holdings is putting together a con- 
sortium of institutional investors to 
bid for the troubled tyre and rubber 
products company. 

Mr John Simon, who was joint 
managing director of the group un- 
til his sudden resignation over 10 
j years ago, said yesterday that in 
watching Dunlop's subsequent 
progress he had become alarmed by 
its heavy debts and the sale of its 
core European tyre interests to Su- 
mitomo of Japan, and had now 
found backers to inject £40 m 
(S58.4m) into the group. 

Dunlop itself yesterday described 
the scheme as "bizarre", but Mr Si- 
mon said he had joined forces with 
Sarasin International Securities, a 
Swiss banking group, and two un- 
named U.S. investors to put up 
£30m for the proposal. Other inter- 
ested subscribers had pledged 
enough support to bring the pack- 
age up to £40m. 

Mr Michael Richardson, the for- 
mer deputy chairman of Henry 
Ansbacher, the City of London mer- 
chant bank, and now acting for Sar- 


as in. expects to meet the London 
Stock Exchange soon to discuss ar- 
rangements for listing the consol 
tium company. 

He said yesterday: "In very broad 
terms, we shall offer new shares on 
a one-for-one basis to existing 
shareholders who would probably 
end up with, say, two thirds of the 
enlarged share capital.'* The £40m 
would represent new capital to 
Dunlop. 

Mr Richardson and Mr Simon 
have seen all the London institu- 
tional shareholders of Dunlop and, 
with small exceptions, say they 
have received an encouraging level 
of support. London institutions' 
funds, however, now account for on- 
ly about 5 per cent of Dunlop's 
shares. 

The consortium members are to 
register their interests shortly in a 
new company which, it is intended, 
will make a share offer to existing 
equity holders. Mr Simon was ada- 
mant that the consortium would not 
proceed if it had to fight a contested 
bid battle and the views of Dunlop's 
major Malaysian shareholders are 


expected to be crucial to the out- 
come. 

Pegi Malaysia, a quoted compa- 
ny, holds 26.6 per cent of Dunlop 
Holdings. Its two recently appoint- 
ed representatives to the board. Mr 
Ghafar Baba and Mr Eng Chin Ah, 
are understood to be taking an in- 
creasing role in the group's affairs. 

Pegi has a deal with Dunlop to 
buy a 25K per cent stake in Dunlop 
Malaysian Industries for £5 5m and 
to pay a further £43 m for Dunlop 
Estates, its plantation interests in 
Malaya. But Schroder Wagg, finan- 
cial adviser to Dunlop, has pointed 
out that initial payments on these 
deals have already passed several 
limits. 

It is understood that other Malay- 
sian interests, represented in the 
UK by N. M. Rothschild, have ap- 
proached Dunlop with alternative 
proposals for the sale of these two 
Malaysian companies at revised 
prices. But the consortium believes 
that Pegi may be willing to back Mr 
Simon's proposals. 

Dunlop has been badly burdened 
by borrowings 


on Syria 
run out 


Stronger Nato efforts sought 
on better dialogue with East 


BY BRIDGET BLOOM, DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT, IN LONDON 


NATO ministers meet in Brussels 
this week for the first time since 
new US. nuclear missiles arrived in 
Europe and Moscow walked out of 
the arms control talks in Geneva. 

While future strategy on Euro- 
pean-based missiles will be a key 
item for discussion in Brussels, offi- 
cials are preparing an agenda Tor 
the top-level meetings that seek to 
put Nato deliberations on a new 
footing. 

Britain and other key European 
governments hope that after their 
often searing concern with the mis- 
sile issue, the Western alliance will 
now focus more widely, particularly 
to work out ways of improving rela- 
tions between East and West 

“Firmness with dialogue must be 
our theme,” one official said, adding 
that it was vital for the West to 
reactivate political channels for 
communication and understanding 
with the Soviet bloc. 

The week-long discussion opens 
today with a meeting of the II Eu- 
ropean ministers of defence who 
form the Eurogroup. All 13 defence 
ministers of the countries in Nato's 


integrated military structure meet 
tomorrow and on Wednesday while 
16 foreign ministers (including 
France. Iceland and Spain) assem- 
ble on Thursday and Friday. 

Foreign ministers are likely to 
discuss the management of East- 
West relations in restricted session. 
No rin g in g declarations of new poli- 
cy are expected, but it would be sur- 
prising if the communique did not 
reflect concerns that are beginning 
to surface in other forums ranging 
from the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence, which last week called for im- 
proved East-West dialogue, to a re- 
cent Atlantic Institute poll that 
showed that public opinion in six 
out of seven European countries 
ranked improvement of contacts 
with the Soviet Union higher than 
cooperation with the U.S. 

However, Europe's own relations 
with the UJS. rather than with Mos- 
cow, will be a key theme underlying 
both the Eurogroup and the defence 
ministers. There are moves to give 
the former greater political influ- 
ence. 

Britain, which is to chair the 


group next year, would like to see 
common European positions 
worked out on contentious issues 
such as the imbalance in U.S.-Euro- 
pean defence trade, and US. poli- 
cies to restrict the transfer of tech- 
nology to the Soviet bloc. 

The formal agenda of defence 
ministers includes: 

• The need to agree a budget up to 
1990 on fixed installations such as 
airfields (Europeans wince at U.S. 
figures of above $6bm 

• The US. drive, resisted by Eu- 
rope, to get European endorsement 
of new “emerging technology” 
weapons systems; 

• Adoption of a report on mea- 
sures Nato would take if the UJSL 
transferred to its Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force some of its Europe-de- 
dicated forces in the Gulf. 

In same respects, however, minis- 
ters will be in a mood for self- 
congratulation. They have so far 
weathered the storm threatened by 
the deployment of the new cruise 
and Pershing 2 missiles, and con- 
sultation between the allies at that 
level remains good. 


Patrick Cocbbtun in Beirut 
examines how the U.S.- 
Israeli co-operation agree- 
ment will afTect Syria’s 
military presence in Leba- 
non 


Thatcher call 
for fairer 
EEC budget 


Talks seek to solve 
UK print dispute 


Continued from Page 1 

they say, prevent Mrs Thatcher 
approving a package deal provid- 
ing it covered the British budget 
problem and supplied a new sys- 
tem of controls over agriculture 
and other EEC spending. 

In return, Mrs Thatcher would 
Cft her veto on any increase in 
the ceiling on the Community's 
budget revenues. 

In her speech yesterday, she 
signalled her readiness to do so 
more clearly than ever before 
provided her conditions are met 
This is a powerful incentive lor 
other member states to make 
concessions ante anxieties 
about the Community’s financial 
stability are running high. The 
current ceiling is fixed at 1 per 
emit of retail sales of a common 
basket of goods and services, and 
it is not now yielding enough 
money to maintain agricultural 
spending at current levels this 
year. 

Although she has French and 
West Goman support for a tight- 
er control on future spending, 
Mis Thatcher will have to fight a 
lonely battle today to secure the 
“safety net" system she wants 

This would fix Britain’s net 
contributions at a much lower 
level - they wm* £J-2bn last year 
- and peg them at a fixed propor- 
tion of the UK's gross domestic 
product 


BY PHILIP BASSETT AND DAVID GOODHART IN LONDON 


ON THE EVE of talks to try to set- 
tle the bitter UK printing dispute, 
there were indications last night 
that the union involved, the Nation- 
al Graphical Association (NGA), 
was ta king a much more conciliato- 
ry line. 

Discussions that begin today un- 
der the auspices of the government 
conciliation service, Acas, are ex- 
pected to last all week. Both sides 
appear to be trying to create a bet- 
ter atmosphere for the negotiations. 
Ill will has been caused by mass 
picketing of the printing plant in- 
volved, owned by the Stockport 
Messenger group of newspapers, 
and resultant court actions by the 
group's chairman , Mr Eddie Shah. 

NGA leaders suggested that the 
first aim of the talks was to try to 
re-establish a relationship between 
the union and Mr Shah. The union 
has lifted picketing at the plant for 
at least seven days and is hoping 
for constructive response from the 
Messenger chairman. 

Pressures on the NGA which fol- 
low the High Court's sequestration 
of the union's total £llm (S16m) as- 
sets are clearly having an effect on 

its thinkin g. 

That was reinforced yesterday 
when it became clear that Mr Shah 
was correct in insisting last week 
that the initiative tor the temporary 
lifting of the picketing had indeed 
come from the NGA rather than 


from Acas. In fact, the union origi- 
nally proposed a four-day freeze, 
but then voluntarily increased its 
offer to a full seven days. 

The High Court's action in seiz- 
ing NGA assets followed the refusal 
of the union to obey injunctions to 
end the picketing or to pay fines im- 
posed in consequence. The dispute 
began over attempts by the NGA to 
enforce a “dosed shop” - the em- 
ployment of only union members. 

Mr Leon Brittan, the Home Sec- 
retary, yesterday reaffirmed the 
Government's support tor the police 
handling of last week's extensive 
and sometimes violent picketing. 
The police had been criticised by 
NGA affinals and some opposition 
Labour MPs. 

The Home Secretary said the 
Government had the overwhelming 
support of the country in insisting 
that the rule of law had to be main- 
tained. 

An opinion pall published yester- 
day in Hie Sunday Times support- 
ed that view. Conducted by Mori, it 
said that 71 per cent of the public 
and 58 per cent of trade unionists 
said the picketing could not 
be justified. 

Opposition to the dosed shop was 
also clear 65 per cent of the public 
and 53 per cent of union members 
were against it 

Frlnt union avoids confrontation, 
Page U 


parity, the Americans or the Israe- 
lis wfll have to strike against Syrian 
territory. 

A ground attack looks less likely, 
although the option of trying to 
clear the ridge line around Beirut 
has been examined by the Ameri- 
cans. It is here, notably at Aley, 
that the Druze guns reach the 
1,500 marines at the airport. But 
Beirut is also well within the range 
of Syrian and Druze artillery in the 
Metin area further inland. 

The risks of President Reagan's 
course have been underlined by the 
loss of two aircraft and one pilot 
Together with the shooting down of 
an Israeli Kfir bomber two weeks 
ago, this is evidence that the Soviet 
Union has much improved Syrian 
anti-aircraft capacity. 

The difficulty for the Americans 
is that they have no political op- 
tions left in Lebanon. Ever since 
the beginning of the year, Syria has 
been strengthening its position. 
President Assad allied himself with 
the powerful Druze sects in the 
mountains above Beirut and creat- 
ed an effective alliance opposed to 
President GemayeL 

The turning point was the de- 
struction of the American Embassy 
in the Lebanese capital in April 
“Suddenly you could see that the 
protectors of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment ooukl not even protect them- 
selves," a Lebanese said last week. 

Presid en t Gemayel grew steadily 
weaker. The Christian militia lost 
Ihe war in the Cbouf in September 
and Syria was then commanded by 
Druze and Syrian guns. 

At the Geneva National Reconcil- 
iation Conference, a new recogni- 
tion of Syrian authority was appar- 
ent Israel was to be asked to leave 
and the May 7 L ebanese- Israeli 
agreement was to be frozen. 

That was u n acceptable to Presi- 
dent Reagan. Once he had rejected 
coming to an understanding with 
Syria or pulling out of Lebanon, his 
only chance was to try to change 
the military balance. 


World Weather : 


Madrid promises more aid to Enasa 
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Continued from Page 1 
hind Enasa because the company is 
the only one in the Spanish motor 
industry to have its own, original 
technology - the other car and 
truck groups rely on foreign part- 
ners. 

The most important factor in En- 
asa's recovery has been a contract 
worth Slbn to provide 11,800 all- 
wheel-drive trucks and some buses 
to the Egyptian army over the 1981- 
84 period. The trucks have per- 
formed so well that Enasa is consid- 
ering with the Egyptian authorities 
the possibility of setting up an as- 
sembly plant there with local part- 
ners. 

Enasa would not be averse to a 


merger with a non-Spanish group, 

but only if its exports from Spain - 
now accounting for over 40 per cent 
of vehicle output - could continue. 


Enasa worked out a deal with In- 
ternational Harvester of the UJS. 
that allowed the American group to 
take control but ensured the contin- 
uation of, and even an increase in, 
Spanish exports, that fell through, 
however, because International 
Harvester ran into severe financial 
problems of its own. 


Sr Sotomayer admits that Enasa. 
with a 1984 output forecast at 18,000 
vans, bucks and buses, compared 
with around 15,000 for this year, is 


not big enough to survive without 
joint ventures. 

To that end, it has started mak- 
ing truck transmissions under li- 
cence from ZF and swapping com- 
ponents with the West German 
group. It is also to produce a city 
bus under licence from another 
German company, MAN. 

Enasa is also close to signing a 
deal with Daf of the Netherlands 
for the joint development of a new 
truck cab - which the Spanish 
group will need in about 1987. The 
two companies would share the bur- 
den of design and development 
costs and later exchange some com- 
ponents. if the deal were completed. 
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Re-siting the City 
shelters 




EVER SINCE 239 U.S. marines 
were killed by a lorry bomb on Oc- 
tober 23, Lebanese have waited to 
see what form U-S. retaliation 
would take. Despite Israeli and 
French air attacks against Islamic 
fundamentalists, it has been widely 
assumed that Syria was the guiding 
brain behind the attacks. 

But yesterday’s air attacks by 
US. aircraft against Syrian anti-air- 
craft positions were not motivated 
merely by revenge. In the past 
month it has become dear that Syr- 
ia had politically checkmated Presi- 
dent Reagan in Lebanon and his 
only course was to accept that or to 
launch a military counter-attack in 
alliance with Israel 

That is a return to the policy : 
pursued by Mr Alexander Haig, the 1 
former U.S. Secretary of State, j 
which led to the Israeli invasion on 
June 6 last year. The tentative alli- 
ance between Washington and the 
Lebanese Government has been 
abandoned for the moment 

It is undear how far Washington 
is prepared to go. Yesterday's air 
raids will be seen by Syrians and 
Lebanese as a setback for the US- 
fleet cruising off the Lebanese 
coast 

The objective of the new Israeli- 
American alliance in Lebanon is 
dearly to expel the Syrians from 
the country or at least to diminish 
their influence greatly. That will 
not be easy. It also carries a risk of 
further escalation, since most of 
Syria's anti-aircraft missile batten 
ies of SAM-5 and SAM-9 are on Syr- 
ian territory. 

There are no missile batteries in 
Lebanon, say diplomats in Beirut 
The 40,000-strong Syrian army 
there relies upon conventional mul- 
ti-barrel anti-aircraft guns or shoul- 
der-fired SAM-7 (Strela) missiles. 
To reduce Syrian anti-aircraft ca- 


The popularity of long-term fi- 
nancial assets has been growing 
rapidly among private individuals, 
at a time when the institutions that 
service this growth market are fac- 
ing a period of rapid ebange. Until 
fairly recently, most have been 
sheltered from over-rigorous 
competition through segregation in 
different niches defined by a tax or 
regulatory framework. However, 
that protection seems to be fading. 

Not only is competition within in- 
dividual sectors growing, but 
innovative companies have been 
highly successful in combining the 
tax and other benefits of two or 
more traditional sectors to sharpen 
their attack on the market The au- 
thorities have, up to now. adopted a 
laissez-faire approach to such de- 
velopments, while the rewriting of 
the London Stock Exchange rule 
book adds another layer of opportu- 
nity for established players as well 
as new entrants. 


Shelter 


The classic innovation an these 
lines of the last decade has been the 
combination of life assurance with 
the unit trust movement As an in- 
vestment medium for a private indi- 
vidual, life assurance is doubly tax- 
efficient On 10-year contracts 
premiums can be grossed up by 15 
per cent, while the life assurance 
companies are usually able to shel- 
ter both annual single premiums 
from the bulk of capita] gains and 
income tax liability as the fund 
grows. 

By linking with the unit trust 
movement, the innovators, such as 
Hambro life. Abbey Life and so on, 
have been able to present a product 
whose performance is clearly relat- 
ed to the market By contrast, the 
promoters of the established funds, 
which rely on obscure actuarial cal- 
culations and mysterious bonuses 
for their appeal have been losing 
significant market share. 


This growth route is being copied 
by the “commerriaT friendly soci- 
ety - an investment beast that has 
sprung from Almo st total o b s cu rity 
in the lost three years. Married peo- 
ple, or those with dependants, can 
collect the 15 per cent uplift on 
premiums from the Inland Revenue 
to put in a fond that is totally tax 
exempt over a 19-year period. The 
premiums put into such arrange- 
ments have probably doubled in the 
last year to around the £S0m mark, 
and many of the societies are chan- 
nelling the permitted 50 per cent of 
premiums into unit trusts. 

The new entrants into this parti- 
cular market include societies spon- 
sored by the Automobile Associa- 
tion and Abbey life, a development 
which exemplifies the way financial 
service companies are now expand- 
ing to encompass tax breaks de- 
signed to channel investment in a 
specific direction. 

Other long-established niches are 
also seeing more daylight Quite 
apart from the changes to the stock 
exchange's rule book, the UK Gov- 
ernment is coining under strong 
pressure to abolish stamp duty on 
stock dealings to allow more effec- 
tive competition in an international 
context Indeed, there must be a 
possibility that the domestic 2 per 
cent rate may be halved, as a first 
step, in the coming budget Such 
moves would put pressure on the 
jobbers, whose market-making 
function is reinforced by the pres- 
ent virtual duty exemption. 

Greater competition in the stock 
market may force brokers to be- 
come more aggressive. And rather 
fown go into direct competition with 
the jobbers in market-making, 
many may attempt to broaden their 
retail coverage by incorporating life 
and pension instruments in their . 
sales armoury. 

For the investment trust sector, 
the capital gains tax exemption, far 


from being a source of protection, 
has added to. the attractions for 
predators already tickled by the 
large discounts to asset value. The 
Revenue has been extremely re- 
laxed about quite wide changes - 
with Cambrian and General, for ex- 
ample, retaining its status even as a 
"risk arbitrage’* business. For ambi- 
tious financial service companies - 
including in the next few yean 
some brokers? - some of the duller 
trust vehicles are likely to appear 
more attractive than ever as ready- 
made capital bases. 


Anomalous 


The outlook is muddied by the 
possible reaction of the Govern- 
ment to the changing environment. 
The Treasury team has begun to 
look at the various tax exemptions 
on savings, and the legislative out-, 
come may emerge in time for the 
1985 Finance BiR Some of the shift- 
ing historical justifications for the 
savings tax breaks look anomalous 
at present levels of wealth. All the 
more so when a main effect of the 
exemptions has been to allow a 
padded cost structure. Equity ami 
Law, for instance, has expenses 
running to a. generous 3 per cat of 
funds manwfl wi; th» T.nn««hm j and 
Yorkshire friendly society charges 
an upfront 83 per cent of the first 
year's gross premium. 

It would be no surprise, there- 
fore, to see the 15 per cent premium 
relief abolished - in return, per- 
haps, for a 'more general exemption 
to individuals to save a certain 
amount in the instruments of their 
choice, on the lines of exemptions 
in the US. The impact of such 
changes might savage the tradi- 
tional companies that have relied 
heavily on the protective environ- 
ment of their business niche. The 
innovative will thrive; the perfor- 
mance of financial service compa- 
nies will diverge dramatically, jr.- ; 




Continuing success of 
“The Famous Grouse” 


The year turned out to be rather better than 
expected, with sales up 6. 4% to £84, 927, 000 and profits 
up some 23% to £7, 047, 000. 


THE FAMOUS GROUSE maintained its premier 
position in Scotland and increased its sales in England by 
18%. It is estimated that the brand now has 10% of the 
U.K market However; the Governments continued 
dscrimination against Scotch Whisky in favour of 
imported wines gives cause for concern. 

Export sales continued to develop recording an 
increase of some 20% on the previous year. 

Sales of mature whiskies were My 
maintained but sales of new fillings hBI 

were down compared with last yean JplI 

Investment income increased by 22%. 

No real upturn in new fillings is seen 
untO possibly late 1985, but s2es of 
mature whisky should be at j 

reasonable levels. I--. _ 

The Famous Grouse brand tf 

continues to prosper and it is felt fj 
that there is still considerable ,$$1 
scope for further development 
in England, as well as in export 
markets where strong and 1M 
sustained efforts continue to M \ 

be put into the development ^ 
of the brand. M OR- 
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INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 


EUROBOND DEALERS WIND DOWN FOR CHRISTMAS 


Algerian loan stirs 
small banks’ interest 
in syndicate market 


FRNs enliven dull trading period 


BY MARY ANN SIEGHART IN LONDON 


BY PETER MONTAGNON, EUROMARKETS CORRESPONDENT 


LEAD managers of Algeria's 5750m 
credit will be poring over their syn- 
. dication results, in the next few 
days .to see whether, a further in' 
crease in the credit’s amount is war- 
ranted. ; - 


and Gulf International - have been 
pot in a special category with con- 
tributions of S30m each. 


It was always a foregone conclu- 
sion that the credit would attract an 
enthusiastic response from larger 
banks looking for senior positions 
in the -deaL But some bankers 
doubted wheter the relatively slim 
margins - K per cent over Eurodol- 
lars for the first six years rising to 
% per-cent -for the hist- two - would 
prove enticing for smaller banks. 

By Friday, genera] syndication 
had, however, attracted about 
SlOOm in extra participations - not 
yet enough to secure an increase to 
S600m but enough to show, as one 
banker put it, "that there is some 
depth to the market” 


Gulf International stands out in 
this small group because Arab 
banks have not over the past two 
years been prominent lenders to 
Belgium. Its presence in this spe- 
cial category is intended to signal a 
change in this pattern. 


In Latin America, the spotlight 
was again on Argentina last week 
as it struggled to meet the condi- 
tions for a S500m drawing of the 
Sl-5bn term loan agreed by bank 
creditors earlier this year as part of 
the country's debt rescue package. 


PEOPLE always complain that 
Christmas comes earlier and earlier 
each year, but the Eurobond mar 
ket bias been suffering from the 
great Christmas wind-down since 
mid-November. Now that we are in- 
to December, investors seem to 
have put 1983 aside altogether. 

Interest rates have provided little 
clue to the direction of the market 
m the last month, so investors have 
preferred to hedge their bets and 
buy floating rate notes instead. The 
only sector of the fixed-rate market 
to show any sign of life last week 
was the very short end. 
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quality rather than high returns. 
Evidence of this came with two 
Spanish deals - for Seat and Banco 
Exterior - which, despite their high 
front-end fees, were not popular. 


selling concession, while Banco Ex- 
terior's was well below its selling 
concession and only just inside the 
total fees. 


Far Eastern buyers nibbled at 
secondary market bonds with two 
or three years left to run and the 
two latest five-year issues - for 
Sears Roebuck and Security Pacific 


- picked up by as much as a point 
on the week. 

Even the floating rate note sector 
took a knock on Tuesday, when 
priees fell by 15 to 20 cents on most 
new issues and a number of secon- 
dary market notes. Those from the 
better quality names recovered dur- 
ing the course of the week, but it 
was a salutary reminder to the mar- 
ket that spreads will not narrow in- 
definitely. 

There is still strong demand for 
floaters, but investors are going for 


Banco Exterior's $125m bond 
pays '/■ point over the six-month 
London interbank offered rate and 
is led by Credit Suisse First Boston. 
It has a 13-year maturity, but there 
is optional redemption for investors 
after eight and ten years. With a 
front-end fee of l'tti, the all-in cost 
to the borrower over the eight years 
to the first put option is nearly K 
per cent over Libor. 

By contrast Fuji Bank In its 
S200m deal also led by CSFB, ends 
up paying just 0.175 per cent over 
Libor. Even so. Fuji’s issue traded 
at a discount of less than half its 


Another recently healthy sector 
showed signs of strain last-week. 
With an overhang of unsold new is- 
sues already on dealers' books, the 
EuroCanadian dollar market was 
not helped by a further CS80-06m is- 
sue from the European Investment 
Bank on Friday. The strange issue 
size and maturity (seven years and 
10 months} were dictated by the 
currency swap, which is thought to 
be into Deutsche Marks. It sold in 
the pre-market at a discount of 
around 2 points. 

Swiss Bank Corporation Interna- 
tional announced a novel form of fi- 
nancing for Alcan Australia last 



week, but it will not be put into ac- 
tion until January. 


The company plans to issue 
SlOOm worth of floating rate notes 
paring Vi point over six-month Li- 
bor. The nominal maturity’ is 10 
years, but investors have put op- 
tions every six months. The price, 
at the time of issue and at each rol- 
lover date, will be determined by 
tender. 


The manjgers guarantee the 
funds to Alcan for at leust seven 
years and receive an annual Tee of 
0.30 per cent for their continuing 
underwriting commitment and a 
straight 0.0875 per cunt manage- 
ment fee. 

There was minimal turnover on 
continental European markets last 
week. Prices hardly changed m 
Switzerland, but fell slightly in Ger- 
manv. 


The question of depth in the 
broader syndication market could 
well become increasingly important 
now that margins on better-rated 
credits have begun to drop again. 
The response to the S60m deal for 
Tunisia, which bears similar mar- 
gins to the Algerian credit, also sug- 
gests a fairly keen degree of inter- 
est among smaller participants. 
This deal is to be increased to more 
than S75m. 


After considerable confusion up 
to the last minute, the drawing fi- 
nally proceeded late on Wednesday 
night in New York, allowing Argen- 
tina to repay $35Qm from a previous 
bridging loan end make up S166m 
in . interest arrears. This should 
bring payments op to date through 
the tint week of October. 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


Some of the momentum appears 
to have gone out of the S8.5bn loan 
being assembled by creditor banks 
for BraziL The credit has not been 
helped by the revelation that Euro- 
pean Brazilian k»nit, a London con- 
sortium that specialises in loans to 
Brazil, is holding back on its com- 
mitment of SlOOm. 


But there are.predous few credits 
around at the moment which are 
proving a real test of the syndica- 
tion market Belgium’s $600m loan 
is to take the. form of a dub deal 
with a limited number of banks in- 
vited to take participations of SI 5m 
apiece. The four Belgian banks 
which .are leading. the... operation 
have' selected them on the basis of 
their already close business .in- . 
volvement with the Belgian Treasu- 
ry. but three of “the- foreign banks - 
Bank of Tokyo, ■ Chase; Manhattan 


Elsewhere Credit National has al- 
ready completed its £100m loan led 
by Morgan Guaranty, Banque Na- 
tion ale de Paris and Hamhros. A to- 
tal of 20 banks are committing £5m 
apiece. They include Citibank, 
which has previously raised objec- 
tions to the legal documentation on 
some French loans, a contribution 
which suggests that the new formu- 
la developed by Morgan Guaranty 
to coyer the controversial absence 
of a cross-default clause has met 
broad market acceptance. 
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30 

1989 

- 

2 Vs 

100 

UBS 

2.875 

Soc. do Dev. Regional 

29 

1990 

5 

lift 

• 

BNP. Paribas. Soc. Gen., BEL Normn ' 

Yamatn Transport “if 

50 

1989 

- 

2ft 

100 

UBS 

2.750 

Soc. de Dev. Regional 

2B 

1995 

10 

lift 

• 

As above 

• 

Tima— Etas **S£ 

30 

1989 

- 

2*4 

100 

SBC 

2.759 









Japan Era* Bank ** J 

100 

1999 


5ft 

109 

SBC 

6.625 

YEN 








Satam Realty **M 

85 

1989 


2ft 

IDO 

CS 

2.875 

Utateysn j 

15ta 

1993 

9 

7.9 

99.70 

Tfikko Secs. 

8.102 

Hefei CO. "if 

30 

1988 

- 

2V, 

100 

Paribas (Snhsa) 

2.875 

fcetad -*t 

5 bn 

1993 

9 

8.4 

100 

Nikko Secs. 

8.400 


* Not yet priced. J Find tens. ** Placeman. S CornmnUe. t F loa ting ran non: conpon is spread over 6-raontb Liwr. (a) Spread own 6-momfa Libor. Note: Yields are cateuhttd on AJBD basis. 
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AH thmse securities having been said. this amomcement appears ms • matter of record only. 




Bank of Tokyo (Curasao) Holding N.V. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the Netherlands Antilles) 


£30,000,000 


Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes Due 1990 


unconditionally guaranteed by 


The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd, 


(Incorporated with limited liability in Japan) 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Bank of Tokyo International Limited 


County Bank Limited 



. Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

, BaWdayi'Bank Group : 

, Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Ikjyds Bank International Limited 
Nomura International Limited 


Banque Nationale de Paris 
Credit Lyonnais 
Deutsche Bazik Aktiengesellschaft 
Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 




These securities having been sold 
this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


October 1983 


GMAC Overseas Finance Corporation N.V 


(Incorporated in the Netherlands Antilles) 


Guaranteed by 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


(Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A.) 


US$64 800 000 

Bonds of 1983 -1991 


interest payable in Swiss Francs at the rate of 
7 per cent, per annum on the aggregate subscription amount of 


Swiss Francs 120 000 000 


Banque Morgan Grenfell en Suisse SA 


Kredietbank (Suisse) S A 

Clariden Bank 


Nordfinanz-Bank Zurich 

Lloyds Bank International Ltd. 


Amro Bank und Finanz 
Armand von Ernst & Cie AG 
Banco di Roma per la Svizzera 
Banque Generate du Luxembourg 
(Suisse) S A 

Banque indosuez, Succursales 
de Suisse 

Caisse d’Epargne du Valais 


CIAL Credit Industriel d’Alsace 
et de Lorraine 

Fuji Bank (Schweiz) AG 
Gewerbebank Baden 
Hypothekar- und Handelsbank 
Winterthur 

Maerki, Baumann & Co. AG 
Sparkasse Schwyz 


Deutsche Bank (Suisse) S A 

Manufacturers Hanover (Suisse) S A 
Morgan Stanley SA 

The Royal Bank of Canada (Suisse) 

Soci&te G&n&rale Alsacienne de Banque 

- Groupe Soctete Generate - 




j 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS AND COMPANIES 


U.S. BONDS 


Positive economic 


statistics leave 


Hitachi profit advances 
on improved group sales 


Progress 
at AEG- 
Telefunken 


Amex insurance unit 


to shed 1,500 jobs 


By Jonathan Carr in Frankfurt 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 


prices battered 


BY YOKO SH1SATA IN TOKYO 


MR PAUL VOLCKER, the 
chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, appears assured 
of an attentive audience when 
he speaks in New York today. 

With the economy. Federal 
deficits, and uncertainty over 
Fed monetary policy once again 
hogging the credit market 
centre stage, Mr Volcker*s 
luncheon speech to the National 
Council of Savings Institutions 
will be eagerly awaited— not 
least because of the markets' 
current confusion. 

The U.S. credit markets have 
been riding a roller-coaster in 
recent weeks as occasional 
waves of optimism have been 
replaced with bearish under- 
currents. These relatively sharp 


U.S. INTEREST RATES <%> 

Week io WsBk to 
Dec 2 Nov 24 

Fed funds wfcly aver... 9.27 9.26 

Three-month CDs 9.42 9.2S 

Three-month T-txlla ... 8.9% 8.78 

30-year Trass bond .— 11 82 11.63 

AAA Utility 12 75 12.63 

AA Industrial 12.50 12 38 

Source: Salomon Bros, (estimates). 
In the week to November 16. Ml fell 
by $400m to $S17.7bn. In the week to 
November 23 Ml rase by $l.6bn to 
9519.2bn. 


and rapid changes in market 
mood reflect Wall Street's 
shifting perceptions and short- 
term concerns. Last week was 
no exception. Bond prices took 
a battering towards the dose. 

While year-end factors such 
as tax-payments and the 
" massaging ” of balance sheets 
and trading books are already 
having a distorting impact the 
temporary lull in the flood of 
new Treasury paper — ahead of 
the $14.5bn to $l5bn December 
20 " mini-refunding " — has 

thrown the spotlight back on to 
the fundamentals. 

The fact that Mir Martin 
Feldstein, the President's chief 
economic advisor, should find 
himself crossing swords with 
administration officials, for tell- 
ing them publicly what many 
in the markets already believe 
— that deficits do matter — only 
served to underline the unease. 

But the key to market per- 
formance at present appears to 
be the economy. A slightly 
mixed, but overwhelmingly 
positive, string of economic 
statistics last week (including 
the October leading economic 
indicators and the unexpectedly 
large decline in unemployment 


announced on Friday) 
dominated trading sentiment. 

The announcement that 
November unemployment had 
hit a two-year law of 8.4 per cent 
compared to 8.8 per cent In 
October, sent bond prices 
plunging. In contrast the 
slightly larger than expected 
S1.6bn increase in Ml 
announced later in the day, fol- 
lowing a delayed, and sub- 
sequently revised 8400m decline 
announced on Monday, had 
relatively little impact. 

Against this background the 
Treasury long bond closed on 
Friday at around 101 } to yield 
11.82 per cent, a full point 
drop on the week. Further 
illustrating the markets' blues 
the five-year Treasury issue 
auctioned at an average yield 
of 11.37 per cent last Tuesday 
closed on Friday at 99} to yield 
11.51 per cent 

Short-term rates, having held 
steady most of the week, also 
backed up with bill rates 
closing 15 to 40 basis points 
higher on the week. Fed funds 
rising to the 9} to 9} per cent 
range from around 9} earlier in 
the week, and commercial rates 
firming by between 5 and 25 
basis points. 

In the corporate sector bond 
prices fell by between i points 
and 1} points on long and 
intermediate Issues respec- 
tively. New issues volume con- 
tinued to be relatively moderate 
with many of the issues receiv- 
ing a luk e-warm reception and 
rates closing the week margin- 
ally higher. 

Among the private sector bor- 
rowers tapping the credit mar- 
kets financial institutions con- 
tinue to dominate the new 
Issues. 

Last week saw American 
Express Credit Corporation 
launch a 8150m issue of one- 
year 10} per cent notes priced 
at par, Norwest Financial Cor- 
poration sold 550m of 10-year 
notes priced at 99.567 to yield 
22.2 per cent and Wells Fargo, 
the west coast banking group, 
launched two new issues total- 
ling 8250m. 

The Wells Fargo package , 
consisted of a $150m issue of : 
nine-year extended floating 
rate notes priced at par and 
5100m of seven-year notes bear- 
ing a 12.3 per cent coupon and 
also priced at par. 

Paul Taylor 


HITACHI and its 46 consolidated 
subsidiaries lifted net profits by II 
per cent to Y79.4bn (S341.3m) in the 

first half to September 30. Sales 
were Y2,091bn, up 8 per cent from 
the previous Fiscal year. 

The company said that the major 
contributor to sales growth was the 
electronics division - inclu d i n g 
semiconductors and information 

processing equipment The division 
had an increase of 23 per cent in 
sales to account for 25 per cent of 
the total 

The heavy electrical equipment 
and consumer products divisions al- 
so showed solid increases of 8 and 6 
per cent, to account for 17 per cent 
and 21 per cent respectively of turn- 
over. 

Lower capital spending by indus- 
try, however, adversely affected the 
industrial machinery sector where 
sales were unchanged from the pre- 
vious year. 

Overseas sales, mainly of elec- 
tronics and consumer products, 
rose by 4 per cent to account for 28 
per cent of the total. 

According to a senior company 
executive the company has com- 


pleted payment for the legal costs 
arising from the lawsuit brought 
against it by IBM for alleged theft 
of confidential technology. 

It has also paid fees for the past 
use of IBM software during its first 
half. Hitachi paid IBM for the use 
of software on the basis of the num- 
ber of software programmes sold to 
its users. 

Hitachi's future software royalty 

payments to IBM will be between 
Y500m and Ylbn per month which 
will continue for the next eight 


years. This indicates that the com- 
pany paid IBM some Y3bn to Y6bn 
in the 5rst half. 

In the current half year, ending 
March 1984, Hitachi wUl be placing 
on the books the IBM royalty pay- 
ments plus the cost of losing a num- 
ber of users to IBM The executive 
said this would not affect Hitachi's 
business performance 

For the current fiscal year, Hita- 
chi's semiconductor and informa- 
tion processor division is expected 
to continue to expand- 


Hoesch in talks on PWH 


HOESCH, the West German 
steel producer, is holding talks 
with a subsidiary of the Arbed 
Saarstahl concern over taking 
over its 49 per cent stake in 
PHB-Weserhuette (PWH), the 
Cologne-based group specialis- 
ing in mining and handling 
equipment, James Buchan re- 
ports from Bonn. 

If the deal — tentatively valued 
at DM 50m (S18m) — goes 
through as expected, it could do 
much to complement Hoesch’s 


current 50 per cent stake in 
Orensteln und Koppel (0 & K). 
one of the largest West German 
construction machinery con- 
cerns. 

Arbed Saarstahl has com- 
mitted Itself to reforming its 
manufacturing division in re- 
turn for massive federal and 
local government aid. 

PWH has said that group 
sales this year will be down 
somewhat on I982's record 
DM Ulm. 


AEG- TELEFUNKEN, the 
struggling West German elec- 
tricals giant, has reported 
orders down and sales only 
slightly up in the first 10 
months of 1983. But it also says 
it is making progress on the 
road back to profitability- 

incoming orders dropped 4 
per cent compared with the 
same period of 19S2. Domestic 
demand increased but foreign 
orders fell. 

Turnover was up by 1 per 
cent to DM 9.03bn (93.3bn). 
Foreign sales were buoyant 
showing a rise of 9 per cent, 
while domestic sales dropped 
by 5 per cent 

Fixed asset investment at the 
end of October was S per cent 
higher than a year earlier. The 
group labour force worldwide 
totalled 87.200 — a cut of more 
than 10,000 since the start of 
this year. 

In May, Herr Heinz Durr, the 
chief executive, said the com- 
pany hoped to approach the 
break-even point this year after 
suffering an operating loss of 
DM 932m in 1982. AEG-Tele- 
f unken was saved from financial 
collapse after creditors agreed 
to write off 60 per cent of its 
loans 


FIREMAN’S FUND. the 
American Express insurance 
subsidiary, has announced job 
cuts involving more than 10 
per cent of its 13,000 employees. 

Mr James Meenaghan. presi- 
dent and chief operating officer 
of Fireman's Fund, said 300 
jobs in its property-liability 
operations were being cut 
Immediately. A further 1.200 
jobs would go next year, largely 
through attrition and produc- 
tivity improvements. 


The immediate job reductions 
affect 75 employees at the 
insurance company's head- 
quarters in Marin County, 
California with the remainder 
spread among 63 field offices 
and processing centres around 
the U.S. . 

Earnings at Fireman's Fund 
felt 25 per cent to 846m in the 
third quarter of 1983, due to 
increased competition in the 
property-liability business and 
losses caused by Hurricane 
Alicia, 


$47m charge at Fluor 


FLUOR, the U.S. engineering 
and construction services group, 
is to take a charge of 847m 
against profits in the fourth 
quarter, of which 821m reflects 
cuts in its overseas oil and gas 
exploration, writes Terry Dods- 
worth in New York. 


The company would not detail 
the foreign activities that will 
be affected. It said it intended 
to remain in oil and gas explora- 
tion. but would emphasise its 
involvement in the domestic 


sector, which already accounted 
for about 60 per cent of the 
total. 

The rest of the write-down 
will involve a 826m reserve for 
the previously announced plan 
to sell its distribution services 
group, which Fluor expects to 
effect early next year. 

Fluor has not indicated 
whether it will make a profit in 
the fourth quarter, although a 
year ago net earnings amounted 
to only 832- 3m on sales of 
Sl.Sbn. 


INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Shake-up 
at Rhone- 


Poulenc 


A MAJOR shake-up has taken 
place in the top management 
of RHONE - POULENC, the 
nationalised French chemicals 
and textile group, following the 
resignation of M Gerard Worms, 
one of the group's managing 
directors, who is being replaced 
by M Serge Tahnrun, a deputy 
managing director. Paul Betts 
reports from Paris. 


regarded at one stage as a 
passible candidate to become 
chairman. The other managing 
director of Rhone-Poolenc 
remains M Jean More RrueL 
■ Albert Diehl, managing 
director of the chemicals group's 
textile division has also resigned. 
M Le Floch Prigent has decided 
to take under his direct control 
Rhone-Poulenc'8 European tex- 
tile operations while French 
textile operations have been 
placed under the control of 
M Mogcns Andersen. 


has appointed Mr W1J11 Wlttwer 
as executive vice-president of its 
U.S. organisation. Mr Wlttwer 


M Worms is moving to COM- 
PAGNIE FINANCIERE DE 
SUEZ, the large French banking 
group which is also nationalised. 
His departure from Rhone- 
Poulenc, however, reflects the 
major reorganisation at top 
management level that has been 
taking place since M Loflc Le 
Floch Prigent was appointed as 
chairman of the group after 
nationalisation last year. 
M Worms had been appointed 
managing director under Die 
pre-nationalisation regime at the 
chemicals group and was 


• The Italian Banking Associa- 
tion (ABI) has elected Professor 
Glanoino Pairavidnl as its new 
chairman, to replace Slg Silvio 
Goizio who is retiring. Prof. 
Parravicini, who is 73, is chair- 
man of the Banco cU Sicilia and 
is by profession an economist 
though he has held many posts 
in banking and other economic 
and financial institutions. His 
election as president of ABI 
follows a search lasting several 
months and he was elected only 
on the third ballot ABI repre- 
sents the interests of the Italian 
banking community and in parti- 
cular decides prime lending rate, 
though its decision is not offici- 
ally binding on member banks. 



tion from SCOR. Paris, for per- 
sonal reasons. He bas become 
honorary chairman. Mr Patrick 
Peugeot, member of the board 
since June 1983, has been 
appointed president and general 
manager in place of Mr de Vogue. 
SCOR is a leading French 
reinsurer with a network of 
branch offices and subsidiaries 
covering the U.S., Canada, the 
UK, the Far East and Australia. 


Mr Will!! Wittwer US. executive 
vice-president at Swiss Bank 
Corporation. 


had been a senior vice-president 
since transferring from Switzer- 
land to New York in January 
1981. 


SWISS BANK CORPORATION 


• On November 17 Mr Pierre 
de Vogue, chairman and general 
manager, submitted his resigna- 


• The doyen of Spain's top 
bankers, 86-year-old Sr Jose 
Maria Aguirre Gonzalo, has been 
replaced as chairman of 
BANESTO, one of the country’s 
two largest private banks. The 
new chairman. Sr Pablo Garni ca, 
was formerly vice-chairman and 
is not expected to bring radical 
changes in the running of the 
bank. His appointment only mar- 
ginally reduces the high average 
age among the heads of Spain’s 
“ big seven.” He is 74. Sr Aguirre 
Gonzalo, who had been chairman 
for 13 years, made clear that he 
did not resign the post on his 
own initiative. He has been 
given the post of honorary 
president 

• FRITZS CHE DODGE & 
OLCOTT INC. has named Mr 
David W. Duncan national aroma 
chemical nles directors. He was 


director of sales. UJ5. and 
Canada for organic chemicals 
division, SCM Corp. 

• Promotions to two newly- 
created senior positions in 
marketing and sales have been 
made by MAGNAFLUX CORP. 
Mr Henry G. Bogart has been 
named senior vice - president, 
marketing. He will continue to 
have overall responsibility for 
marketing of MAGNAFLUX 
standard magnetic particle, 
penetrant, X-ray equipment and 
material product lines. He was 
vice president marketing. 

Mr Karl W. Kolb has been 
vice-president marketing, 
sales. He will be responsible for 
all field marketing activities for 
the magnetic particle, penetrant 
X-ray equipment and materials 
product lines. He was manager, 
field engineering. 


tive, finance and marketing, in 
the bank's international banking 
division, London. 

• PITTSTQN CO*s chairman Mi 
N. T. Cuuda, has stepped down 
and will be succeeded by Mr 
Paul W. Douglas, who will serve 
as chairman and chief executive 
officer, effective January 1. Mr 
Camacia will become chairman 
of the finance committee. Mr 
Douglas is the former president 
and chief executive of Freeport- 
McMoran Inc. He was also elected 
to the Pittston board. 


• Mr John Marsh has been ap- 
pointed senior representative for 
NATIONAL WESTMINSTER 
BANK in the Netherlands based 
in S’Hertogenbosch at the head- 
quarters of F. Van Lanschot 
Banklers NV, its Dutch affiliate. 
He succeeds Mr Peter Ton 11 who 
wUl be returning to the UK on 
completion of his tour of duty. 
Prior to this appointment Mr 
John Marsh was accounts execu- 


• UNION CAMP CORP has ap- 
appointed its president Mr Peter 
j. McLaughlin chairman succeed- 
ing Mr Alexander Calder Jr. Mr 
McLaughlin remains chief execu- 
tive officer and Mr Calder re- 
mains chair man Of the executive 
committee. Executive vice-presi- 
dent Mr Gene Cartledge has been 
named president and chief oper- 
ating officer. 

• Mr Russel] Mills bas been 
appointed director of staffing and 
development for the components 
group of GENERAL INSTRU- 
MENT CORP. Most recently, Mr 
Mills served as director of 
human resources planning and 
development for Howmet 
Aluminium Corp of Greenwich, 
Connecticut 


ITT FINANCIAL N.V. 


FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 


U.S. $125,000,000 
11V£% Guaranteed Notes due 1989 


U.S. DOLLAR 

STHAIGHTS Usuet 

Amex O/S Bn. 10*. 90 100 
Australia Com. 114 90 100 
Australia Com, 11** 96 300 
Aueiralia Com. IIS 98 100 
Bk. of Tokyo Hd. 11 90 100 
Brit. Col. Hyd. 104 88 200 

Briioll Fin. 11*i 90 12S 

Canada 104 88 600 

CCCE IIS 97 100 

CCCE 12S 95 78 


125,000 Warrants 

to purchase an additional 

U.S. $125,000,000 11 V6% Guaranteed Notes due 1989 


CIBC 11 90 75 

Citicorp O/S 10S 90 .- 100 
Citicorp O/S IIS 90... .100 
Cr. Suisse Bah. 10** 90 190 
Dan. Norsk Crd. IIS S3 50 

ECSC US 90 75 

EOF IIS S3 100 


Unconditionally Guaranteed as to payment of Principal and Interest by 


ITT FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 

Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb 
International, Inc. 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Lazard Frdres & Ca 

Morgan Guaranty Ltd 


Amro International Limited Banque Bruxelles Lambert &A. 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

Orion Royal Bank Limited Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 

S. G. WOrburg & Ca Ltd. 


EEC 11 87 380 

EIB IDS 93 200 

EIB 11 91 125 

Eksportfinans IIS 90... 100 

Electrolux 10S 90 GO 

Enserch Fin. IIS 93 ... 100 
Fufi (nt. Hn. TOS 90... 100 
GMAC O/S Fin. 11H 90 130 
Honeywell Int. 10S 90 TOO 
Ind. Bk. Japan 10S 88 100 
Ind. Bk. Japan IIS 91 100 
Japan Air Lines 104 98 42 

Japan Air Unas 11 93... 75 

j. C. Penney IIS 90... 100 
J. P. Mrgit. IIS BO WW ISO 
Lavl Strauss ini. 11 90 75 

LTCB 10S 90. 100 

LTCB 124 90 85 

Merrill Lynch 104 «... 200 
Mitsubishi Con. 104 90 100 
Mitsubishi Fin. 114 90 100 
Nippon Credit 11 SO ... 100 
Nippon Credit 114 90... 100 
Ontario Hydra 104 90 — 3EO 
Ontario Hydra 114 90... 200 
Pacific Gsa Sr 0. 12 91 75 

PK Banken 12 90 WW 75 
Prudential O/S 104 93 100 
Quebec Hydra 114 92... 100 
Sasktchwn. Pr. 104 90 1» 
Sears O/S Fin. 114 88 125 
Seara O/S Fin. 114 93 ISO 
S. Cal. Edison 104 90 75 

Sumitomo Fin, 104 90 100 
Tevaco Capital 84 90... ISO 
Texaco Capital 104 93 200 

UBS 10 88 100 

World Bank 114 88 100 

World Bank 114 90 200 

World Bank 1T4 « 150 

World Bank 12 93 200 


Chonga on 

BM Offer day week Yield 
934 944-04-0411.64 
1004 1014-04 -04 11-00 
964 W -04 0 12.02 
974 974 O -0412-00 
944 844 -04 -04 12-24 
964 97 O —0411-21 
994 994 -04 -0411-94 
984 » 0 +04H.21 

924 954 -04 -04 « X! 
984 894 -04 -04 12-77 
924 934 +04 +04 12-58 
914 914 -04 -OV1JL33 
984 97 - 04 -04 12-48 
1984 994 0 -0410.70 

93 934 0 -0412.47 

994 100 0 -04 11 SO 

914 924 -04-04 12-57 
984 99 -04 -0411.39 
914 92 -04 -04 12-24 
95 9S4 +04 —04 11 JB 

984 964 -04 -04 12 JO 
924 324 +04 0 12-20 
954 M -04 -04 12-38 
1924 93 -04 -0412-M 
994 994 +04 +0411 «** 
954 984 -04 -04114*5 
97 974 -04 -04 11-87 

974 994—04 —04 12JS 
914 914 -04 -04 12-11 
944 944 -04-0411.96 
994 1004 -04 -04 11.98 
904 974 -04 -04 12-02 
954 984 -04 -04 11-85 
924 934 -04 -04 12.37 
1004 1014 0 -04 12-25 
934 844 0 —04 11-39 
934 934 -04 -04 11.94 
95 954-04 -0412^44 

934 934 -04 -04 12.49 
97 974 0 -04 12-48 

934 934 O -0411.74 
10041004 0 +0*4 11-59 
102 W24 “04 -04115* 
984 974 +04 +04 12-84 
934 944 -04 - 0411.89 
197*4 074 0 +0411-97 

954 994 -04 -04 11-68 
1004 W14 -04 +04 11.19 
974 984 0 -0411-95 
964 964 -04 -04 HA7 
924 934 -04 -04 12.47 
914 914 -04 -0411.89 
944 944 -04 -04 11.45 
974 904 -04 -04 10.89 
904 934 0 -0411.48 

96*. 964 -04 -04 12JH 
974 884 -04 -04 T1JJ2 
994 100 -04 -04 12.02 


Oeiorr. Poet 64 91 100 

Quebec Province 54 S3 100 


■MB 1084 -0*. +04 5.7B 
994 994+04-04 5.89 


Sumitomo Hvy. |. 6 91 100 f!004 101 -04 +04 5.85 
Tokyo Elec. Pwr. 54 91 100 1024 M24 O -04 6.49 

Triioc Corpn. 04 93 100 994100 O 0 6.14 

World Bank 6 96 100 1994 994 -04 +04 0.16 


EUROBOND TURNOVER 
(nominal value in 


994 10© 0 0 6.14 

1984 884 -04 +04 0.18 


Average price ctwngaa... On day 0 on week +04 


Change on 

YSV STRAIGHTS lotted Bid Offer day week Yield 

Australia 84 92 15 10641064 Q +04 7.50 

EIB 84 92 — 15 103 1034 Q +04 7.88 

Int.- Am. Dv. 8k. 74 93 15 100 1004 0 +04 7.82 

New Zealand 74 89 — 15 KJZV 1034 O 0 6.97 

World Bank 74 93 ..... 20 994 1004 0 +04 7.81 

Average price change*. - On day 0 on week +04 


Euro* 
Cedel - dear 

U.S. s bonds 

Last week ... U1U 10.51 L 7 
Previous week 5,78L8 13^64.0 


Other bends 

Last week ... 1,533.0 1,486.4 
Previous week 1,751.4 1,42&6 


Change an 

OTHH1 STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 
Farm Credit 124 90 CS 75 11004 101 -04 -04 12-08 


Norcen 124 93 CS ...... 00 

TO Mt- Cpn. 124 88 CS 40 
Quebec Hyd. 124 93 CS 50 
Royal Trstco. 124 88 CS 50 
World Bank 124 90 CS 75 
Xerox Canada 12 88 CS 40 

EIB 114 93 ECU 50 

Ganfinance 11 90 ECU 80 
Algernons Bk. 84 88 FI 150 
Bk. Mees Rope 9 88 R 75 
Elac. Sup. Bd. 84 88 FI 75 

PHP 84 88 FI 50 

Sw. Ex. Cred. 74 88 FI 100 
World Bank 9 88 FI ... 100 
OKB 14 86 FFr 400 


Solway at C. 144 86 FFr 200 


BFCE 114 88 £ 50 

British Oxyg. 114 91 £ 50 

CEPME 114 95 £ 36 

Ciba-Geigy inL 54 93 £ 25 

EEC 114 91 £ 50 

EEC 114 93 £ GO 

Fin. tor Ind. 704 SO £ 30 

Finland Rap. 114 88 E 60 
Gan. Elec. Co. 124 89 £ 50 

>11 104 93 £ 25 

>11 114 91 WW £ 50 

Mart. Bk. Fin. 114 88 £ 15 

Norsk Hydro 12 90 £ ... 30 

Sweden 114 93 £ 50 

Sw. Ex. Cred. 114 88 £ 30 

World Bank 114 88 £... 100 
Eurofima 10 91 LuvFr... 000 
Europarat 104 93 LuxFr fiOo 
FLOATING HATE 


00 1984 *74 -04 -04 13.31 

40 tlOI 1014 —04 -04 12.11 
50 11014 1024 -04 -04 12-37 
50 11014 1014 -04 -04 12.16 
75 11004 1014 -04 -14 12.01 
40 fl024 1024 -04 -04 11-29 
SO 994 1004 +04 -04 11.08 
50 9941004+14 +141104 

» 1024 1024 +04 +04 8-07 

75 103 1034 0 +04 8.14 

75 974 974 0 0 9.43 

50 10141024 0 +04 8.17 

00 96 964 +04 +04 8-91 

00 1034 1034 +04 +04 8.10 

00 1004 1014 0 +04 13-23 

00 102 103 0 +04 13-31 

50 994100 -04 -0411.57 

50 9941004 0 -0411.66 

* 110041014 0 +0411-03 
2S 384 984 -04 +04 6.98 
50 1014 1024 +04 +04 11-48 

50 1014102 -04 0 11.58 ' 

30 954 964 +04 +04 17 43 

BO 1004 1014 -04 +04 11.60 
60 104 105 0 +04 11 -28 

25 954 964 0 +0411.48 

50 1994 1004 0 0 11.45 

15 984 984 0 +04 1198 

30 1014 1024 -04 -04 11J7 

50 984 984 —04 —0411.49 

30 984 994 -04 -04 11.57 

W 984 994 -04 -04 11-34 

00 994 1004 -04 -04 9.97 

OO 1004 W14 -04 -14 10.63 


*No information available- 
previous day’s price. 


t Only one market maker 
supplied a price. 


STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
-Is the yield to redemption of 
the mid-price; the amount issued 
is in millions of currency units 
except for Yen bonds where it is 
in billions. Change on week= 
Change over price a week 
earlier. 


FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated in dollars unless 
otherwise . indicated. Coupon 
shown is minimum. C.dte=Date 
□ext coupon becomes effective. 
Spread = Margin above six-month 
offered rate (t three-month; 
9 above mean rate) for U.S. 


coupon. 

yield. 


C.cpn = 
C.yld = 


The current 


MOTTES Spread Bid Offer C.dta C.cpn C.yld 

BFCE 54 88. 04 984 994 20/1 10.18 10-20 


BFCE 54 88 04 

Caisaa Nat. T«ie. 54 90 04 

CCF 54 95 04 

CCF 54 98 04 


994 99421/4 -n ions 

994 994 7/4 9.9) 9.97 

994 W04 24/3 10.19 10.18 


Average price changes- On day -04 on week -04 rISUf £? S? WW 2S2, 3/ia 10 66 W-S7 

LCrME 2 m Qw. TflflL 1/1 /i 3 4/11 OH Cfl 


Algemene Bank Nederland NV. Julius Baer International Limited Banca Commercials Hafiana 

Banca del Gottardo Banca Nationals del Lavcro Banca Unions diCradrto Banco di Roma 

Bankers Trust International Limited Bank Leu International Ltd. Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Bank of Tokyo International Limited 
Banque Generate du Luxembourg SA Banque Indosuez Banque Internationale h Luxembourg S A 

Banque Nationals de Paris Banque de Neuffize. Schlumberger, Mallet Banque Paribas 

Banque de Paris etdesPays-Bas (Suisse) SA Banque worms Baring Brothers & Co, Limited 

Bayerische Landesbank Girozentrale BayerischeVereinsbank AkbengeseUschaft Bear, Stearns International Limited 

Ser&ner Handels- und Frankfurter Bank BJyth Eastman Paine VVebberlntematioriaJ Limited 

CaissedesDOpOteet Consignations Chase Manfiattgn Cau gtal Marka Is Group Chemical Bank International Group 
CIBC Limited Commerzbank AkUengeseHschaft Compagniede Banque etd'Investkssements.CBI 

Continental Illinois Capital Markets Group County Bank Limited Credit Agricole Credit Commercial de Franca 

Credit Lyonnais Credit duNord Credtto Ualtano Creditanstalt-Bankverein Dai-lehi Kangyo International Limited 
Daiwa Europe Limited DennorskeCreditbank DG BANK Deutsche Qanossonscnaftsbank 

Dillon. Read Overseas Corporation Dominion Secunties Ames Limited DrescftierBanfcAfctiengeseflsrtiaft 

Enskifda Securities Skandmaviska EnskikJa Limited European Banking Company Limited FerrierLuilm&CieSA 
First Chicago Limited Fuji international Finance Limited Gafina lmi.Ud GenossenschafflicheZentratoankAG-Viesina 
Goldman Sachs International Corp. Hambros Bank Limited Handelsbank N.W. (Overseas) Limited 

Hill Samuel &Ca Limited The Hong Kong Bank Group E. F. Hutton International Inc. U3J international Limited 

Kidder; Peabody Iniemabonal Limited KJemwort. Benson Limited Kretfietbank international Group Lazard Brothers & Co,, Ltd. 
Lazard FrhresetCie Uoyds Bank International Limited LTCB international Limited McLeod Ybung Weir International Limited 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets Mitsubishi Finance International Limited Samuel Montagu &Ca Limited 

Morgan Grenfell 6 Co. Limited Morgan Stanley International Nederlandsche Mddenstandsbank nv 

NederianaseCredietbanknv The Nikho Secunties Co., (Europe) Ltd. Nomura International Limited 

Norddeutsctie Landesbank Girozentrale Nuovo Banco Ambrosiano PK Christiania Bank (UK) Ltd. 

Prudential-Bache Securities N.M Rothschild & Sons Limited Saitama Bank (Europe) S A Salomon Brothers international 
Sarwa Bank (Underwriters) Limited SarasmlnteniationaiSeeuriiiesUrnrted J. Henry Schroder wagg A Co. Limited 

Smith Bamey, Harris Upham&Co. incorporated Societe Generate- Society Generate de Banque SA 

Sumitomo Finance International Sumitomo Trust International Limited Tradition IntemaiionalSA 

Verband Sctiweizenscher Kantonalbanken J. Vontobet & Co. Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 

Dean Witter Reynolds Overseas Ltd Vttood Gundy United Yhmaichi International (Europe) Limited 


DEUTSCHE MARK 

STRAIGHTS lUiMd Bid Offar 

Air Canada 74 93 100 994 1004 

Arab Bnkfl. Cpn. 8 88 100 984 964 

Asian Dev. Bk. 84 93 200 994 TOO', 

Austria. Rap. 74 89 100 994 1004 

Austria, Rap. 8 S3 100 10141014 

Avan Int. Fin. 74 93... 100 101 1014 

Barclays O/S 84 98 ... SO 974 384 
Baairice Foods 74 93... 130 1034 **34 

BFCE 84 90 150 1004 1004 

Dresdnar Fin. 4 90 WW 260 10S 109 

□ resdner Fin. 4 80 XW 250 B24 B34 

EC SC 8 90 160 1004 1004 

EEC 84 S3 260 1004 1014 

EIB 8 93 200 984 99 

Euraflma 74 90 100 1004 1014 

Europarat 84 93 150 994 1004 

Finland Rep. 8 90 ISO 984 984 


Int. Standard Ej*. 74 93 100 1024 103 


Ireland 84 8' 150 

Japan Devi. 8k. 74 SO 100 

LTCB 8 90 100 

Renault Aeeptnee. 8 90 ISO 
SDR Franco V, 93 100 

S. African Tran. 84 90 100 

World Bank 74 90 250 

World Bank 74 89 300 


1004 101 
1004 1014 

101 1014 
984 984 
974 974 
994 100 
974 984 
9941004 


Average price changes... On day +04 


Ctranga en 
day weak VhU 
0 -04 733 
0 —04 8.91 
+04 -04 832 
+04 +04 7.5S 
+04 +1 7.79 

0 -04 730 
O -04 8-35 
+04 -04 722 
O +04 9.11 
0 -04 2.E8 
0 -04 7.29 

+04 -04 7.89 
+04 +04 8-09 
0 0 8. IB 

+04 -04 7J9 
+04 -04 838 
0 -04 8-SI 
O -04 7-33 
0 +04 838 

0 +04 7.27 
-04 -04 7.74 
0 0 832 

0 -04 fi-27 
+01, +04 838 
+04 0 734 

+04 +04 731 
on MiMkO 


CEPME 54 92 ... ........ 04 994 1004 10/12 104 10.50 

S,V2 IC 21 H J?.. 94 — *2* ■h® 1 * 1001 » 10 9.00 

CWCA 54 55 XW £4 99*, 994 7/12 10 10.04 

S 7 04 994 994 24/3 1031 10.34 

CNT 54 91 ............... 04 994 994 6/5 10.19 10.23 

Credit Fender 54 93 ... 04 984 994 fi/4 ID 10.04 

Cradjt Lyonnais 54 9* 04 994 994 5/1 1031 10.38 

Credit Lyonnais 54 97 04 994 994 1/4 10 10.04 

Denmark 54 90 04 994 994 13/4 10 10.05 


0 resdner F. 54 93 XW 04 100 1004 19/4 


O 10.05 
934 9.93 


£5 ISJ 5 xw w. 994 904 10/a 114 11:40 

EEC 5 90 04 100 1004 5/1 10.19 10.17 


First Interstate 54 95. „ 04 

Hispana 54 95 04 

NZ 5 red Dev. 54 82 ... 04 
5 odete Gan. V, 90 XW 04 
Societe Genera la 54 95 04 


994 994 6/3 94 5.28 

984 884 2D/4 10 10.17 

984 1004 2Z/12 104 W34 
994 994 9/5 1031 10.34 

994100 1/3 10.94 1035 


Sweden 54 89 04 100 1004 26/2 10.19 10.18 

Sweden 54 93 04 1004 1004 3/2 11.19 11.16 


Sweden 54 2009 04 934 394 17/5 54 

Average pries changes... On day 0 on week 0 


Aii & these See j.'pfres and Warrant s ns-.« been ottered outside the United Sidles 
This announcement appears as a trader et record ert'y. 


Docsmbet; 1983 


SWISS FRANC 
STRAIGHTS 

Bank ol Tokyo 8 91 

Bergen. City Of 54 95... 

Denmark 64 91 

EDG 64 91 ...... 

EEC B 93 

Europarat 64 93 

Ind. Fd. Finland 84 91 
Int.-Am. Dew. Bk. 6 93 

Ireland 64 93 

Japan Dev. Bank 54 93 
Jap. Highway P. 64 91 
Kanui Elec. Pwr. 6 91 
Kawasaki Steal 64 31 
Manitoba Prov. 54 93... 
Mont Blanc Tunl 64 93 

Mont Isa Fin. 6 93 

Mt. Bk. Denmark 64 91 
Mew Brunswick 54 S3 
Nisshin Steel 64 
Osterr. Draukraft 6 93 


Issued Bid 
100 1024 

OB 100 

100 1014 
KM tWO 
WO 1014 
100 99 

40 t1014 
100 984 

80 994 

TOO 1024 
100 100 
100 102 
100 101 
100 1004 
35 1024 

100 102 
80 994 

100 fl014 
100 100 
100 1024 


Change on 

Offer day week Yield 
1024 +04 +04 S37 
1004 0 -04 6.73 
1024 -04 -04 6.03 
1004+04+04 533 
102 -04 +04 5.74 
994 +04 0 6 24 

102 0 +04 5-95 

984 +0), -04 632 
984 +04 +04 6.80 
1034 +04 +14 5.47 
1004 +04 0 5.80 

1024 -04 +04 B34 
1014 +04 +04 533 
1004 0 -04 633 

103 -04 +04 538 
1024 —0*« -04 5.70 

994 +04 +04 635 
102 +O4-O4 530 
1004 +04 O 6.22 
1024 -04 O 6.67 


CONVERTIBLE Cnv. Cnv. 

BONOS date price 

Bridgestone Tire 54 96 3/82 470 

Canon 7 97 7/82 6803 

Daiwa Sec. Co 54 88.. .10/93 481.8 
Hitachi Cable 54 96 ... 2/82 615 

Honda Motor 54 98 ... 6/83 884 
Honda Motor 54 97 ... 3/83 759 8 
Konishiroku Pb. 4 98 ...10/83 873 
Kyowa Hafcfco 64 97 ... 2/83 762 

Mlnebea Co. 64 98 5/83 687 

Mitsubishi Elec. 54 98 6/83 396 
Nippon Electric 54 97... 2/82 785. 
Nippon Oil Co. 54 98... A/83 964 
Nissan Motor 54 98 ... 4/83 TOO 
Olympus Optic. 64 97...12/B2 1157 
Orient Finance 54 97 ... 3/82 927.2 
Orient Leasing 64 98 ... 6/83 2680 

Secom 5 98 11/83 2920 

Sumitomo Elec. 54 97... 3/82577.3 
Yamaichi Sec. Co. 5 98 8/83449-5 
Yamsnouchi Ph. 4 90—10/83 1808 
NEC Cpn. 34 93 Swfr 8/83 978 
SetMu Ppf- 34 93 SivFr 9/83 716 

AliCS 5 92 DM 12/83 620 

Konishiroku 64 88 DM 6/82 618 
Sum Realty 64 92 DM 2/83 365 


Cbg. 

Bid Offer day 
1234 12S4 -04 
230 232 +34 
1974 984 +04 
1064 108 -04 
1244 12*4 +14 

144 1454 +24 

974 984 +04 
114 1154+64 
11141124 +14 
1084 1094 -04 
1724 1»4 +04 
1164 1174 —34 
10441054 -2 
IDS’, 1074 -04 
954 97 -04 
884 894 +04 
1314133 +14 
1234 1244 o 
954 97 0 

954 984 -«4 

145 147 +6 4 

W?4 1034 +04 

1074 1084 +04 
118 120 +04 
1284 127», +04 . 


O The Financial Times Ltd., 1963. Reproduction ■„ whole 
or In part In any form not pormined without written 
consent. Data supplied by DATA5TREAM International. 


CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De- 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg.day= 
Change on day. Cnv. date = First 
date for conversion into shares. 
Cnv. price = Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency of share at conversion 
rate fixed at issue. Prem= Per- 
centage premium, of the current 
effective price of acquiring 
shares via the bond over the 
most recent price of the shares. 

The list shows the 200 latest 
international bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists. The prices Over the past 
week were supplied by: Krediet- 
hank NV: Credit Commercial de 
France; Credit Lyonnais; Com- 
merzbank AG; Deutsche Bank 
AG; Westdeutsche Landesbank 
Girozentrale; Banque Gene rale 
du Luxembourg BA; Banque 
Internationale Luxembourg; 
Kredietbank Luxembourg: 
Algemene Bank Nederland NV: 
Pierson. Heldring and Pierson; 
Credit Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
Union Bank of Switzerland;' 
AJtroyd and Smlthers: Bank of 
Tokyo 'International; Blyth. 
Kastman, Paine, Webber Inter- 
national; Chase Manhattan; 
Citicorp International Bank: 
Credit Commercial de France 
(Securities) London: Daiwa 
Europe NV;- EBC; First 
Chicago; Goldman Sachs Inter- 
national Corporation; Hambros . 
Bank: IBJ International; Kidder 
Peabody International; Merrill 
Lynch; Morgan Stanley Inter* 
national; Nomura International: 
Orion Royal Bank; Robert 
Fleming arid Cf>.; •. Samuel 
Montagu and Co.; Scandinavian 
Bank; Societe Generate Strauss ■ 
Turnbull; Sumitomo Finance . 
International; S. G. Warburg and , 
Co.: Wood Gundy. 

Closing prices on December 2 ; 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


Lofs attributable losses rise 


AT THE attributable level, losses 
of ship owner and operator 
London & Overseas Freighters 
increased from £4.62jxt to £&53m 
for the six months ended Septem- 
ber 30 1983 and the per. share 
figure came out at lL6p against 

BJtp. 

Directors state that there has 
been an improvement in the 
economic environment, especially 
in the U.S. where there has also 
been a Blight increase in oil 
consumption. Tanker freights 
began to reflect these factors arid 
the company benefited from the 
better market-. 

"But - with • two vessels 
temporarily out of service for 
drydocking, Mmingt have again 


been insufficient to cover direct 
operating expenses.” 

The clx months' figures relate 
entirely to the tanker fleet, 
directors say, whereas the com- 
paratives include the four bulk 
carriers sold at the beginning of 
1983 and only one-half of the 
deficit incurred by the “Overseas 
Argonaut” 

Additionally, the period bean, 
for the first .rime, a full charge 
for depreciation — up from 
£LS5m to £2, 44m— and. interest 
relating to the two new bankers 
acquired in 1982. This amounted 
4o £2.3m -(£UQ8m). 

- Directors • express concern 
about the market's low demand 
and continued drain on the 


group's liquid resources, result- 
ing from unprofitable trading of 
the company's vessels. 

“ Our main bankers have sup- 
ported the company throughout 
the protracted depression in the 
Industry and we are now con- 
sidering with them what further 
steps should be taken.” 

Trading loss was up at £4.1m 
(£3.23m). investment income and 
interest receivable was £366,000 
(£367,000) and exchange losses 
amounted to £478,000 (£243,000). 

There Is again no tax, 
associate’s share of losses was 
£28,000 (£469,000) and last time 
there was a £36.000 surplus on 
the sale of listed investments. 


FT Share 
Information ^ 

1 The following securities have 
been added to the Share Infor- 
ation Service: 

Centennial Minerals (Mines- 
MisceL) 

DJ. Security . Alarms (Elec- 
tricals) 

FAX Insurances (Insurance) 
Oxford Instruments (Electricals) 
PlUsbury (Americans) 


Air Call 


Air Call shareholders have 
approved the acquisition of Con- 
sortium Communications Inter- 
national Inc and the Increase in 
the company's authorised capital- 


Hunslet £0.74m into red 


A TURNROUND of £2 -87m to 
pre-tax losses of £742,000 has 
been suffered by engineering 
company Hunslet (BtoSIIngs) for 
the year ended August 7, 1983, 
but the dividend has been main- 
tained at SAp net per 25p shares. 

The directors say they are 
“most concerned" at the con- 
tinued lack of available work, 
and are energetically Investiga- 
ting all opportunities. But the 
position remains difficult, and in 
the event that substantial order 
are not received soon, some 
reduction in engineering activi- 
ties, including further redun- 
dancies. will be Inevitable, they 
stale. 

During the year directors 


explain that difficult trading 
conditions continued, both at 
home and abroad, and the com- 
pany was compelled to declare 
some redundancies which 
reduced the workforce from 860 
to 750 In the 12 months. 

Turnover amounted to 
£11-390. compared with £12. 79m; 
operating losses were £Um 
(£].42m profits) and interest 
receivable and similar income 
was £556,000 (£703,000). 

After a tax credit of £595,000 
(£850,000 charge) loss attributl 
able came to £147,000 (£128m 
profit) or 12 2p per share (earn- 
ings 10&3p). 

Current cost pre-tax loss is 
£ 1.12m (£1.73m profit). 


IMi jHlumtaamaiH iiiiiuwl n cuivBmm wAti |h» raqurtoienM of Vm CoudcB o( Th« StMfc EutNng* 

"Erne Tees Television 

Holdings PLG 

Cncotpemad in Entfandundar thn CompanieE Acts 1 946 to 1 980. No. 1 561 599) 

Placing arranged by 
Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

of 479,932 “A” (Non-Voting) Ordinary Shorn of £1 oocfl 
■tlSBpporahoro. 

Tho"A" (Non-VbtinigJ Ordinary Shares of the Company now bang placed rank for ail Addenda 
Iwraafwdadarad or ptid on the altars capital of the Company. In other respects the “A” (Non-Vtong) 
Ordnery Shares rank pari passu wilfi the Orfnarv Shares far al Addenda doctored or paid Out do not 
Carey die dglK to raceme notfca of . attend or vote St any general meeting of the Company. 

The Company is ona Otitis large regional ITV companies. With a highly skied and experienced area 
the station ia one of the beet equipped in Europe. Alihoutfi its first priority is reproduce programmes 
for its own region, the Company makes an increasing impact on the ITV network. espeaaOy with 
guafity family drama, pop music and dtadran’s programmes. Aa Channel 4 morns into its second yasr. 
tbo Company hes emerged as ana aT the Channel's targest pratyanro contributors. 

Share Capital 

hatred and 

Authorised fuBypsid 

. C C 

250.000 Onfnwy Shares of £1 each 250.000 

. 5,000,000 “A" (Non- Voting) Ordney Shares of £Ioadl 4,799.323 

5.2S0.00Q 5,049,323 

Appli cati on in baorg made to the CoomJof The Stock Exchange tar the grant of permission to dual in 
the "A" (Non-Voting) Ordnary Shares of tbo Company in the Unlisted Securities Market on The Stock 
Eatiiahge. It Is emphvisodiiat no appfecason h« boon made for these aocuritiea to bo admitted » 
Namg. -A proportion of shares now boing placed m avsXabto to tha pubic through tna Market. 
Parlicufcra ot tha Company are avalabie in tha statistical services of Extol Statistical Services and 
cfaiMOf such partKuhre may be obtained during normal business hours on any weakdsytSauxdeys 
and Bank Hobday* ascapaaOS up to Mid inchidmg IMtDeoafnbar 1983 from: 


/Oa te n ai T. Oo na ow L anded. - 
20 feochurtii Street, 

London EC3P.3DB. , . ... ». 

- * 


• Wise, Spoke A Co* 
Commensal Union House. 
Pignm Street. 

Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 0110. 


5th Oacombar 1 983 


Tfif* fldvertiiement Is issued in compliance with the requirements of the 
Council of The Stock Exchange 

High-Point 
Services Group 
Pic 

(Incorporated in England under 
the Companies Acts 1948 to 1967 
with No. 979)70) 

Placing by 

Coni, Gilbert & Sankey 

of 944,000 Ordinary Shares of lOp each at 137p per share 



Share Capital 

Authorised , „ 

£500,000 In Ordinary Shares of lOp each — 


Issued or to be 
issued fully paid 
. £380,000 


Application hat been nude to rite Council of The Stock Exchange for the grant of permission 
to deal in the Unlisted Securities Market in the whole of tha issued share capital of High-Point 
Services Group Pic (“the Company"). A proportion of the shares being placed are amiable 
to the public through the market. It is emphasised that no application has been made for these 
securities to be admitted to official Kiting. 

Information relating to the Company is contained in the Excel Unlisted Securities Market 
Service. - Particulars may be obtained during normal business hours from;— 

Coni, Gilbert & Sankey. 10 Throgmorton Avenue, London EC2N 2DH. 


Phibro-Salomon Warrants 

3b buy or sell 1 ,000 units of a currency at a fixed rate 


Sterling 


Strike Price 

1.52 U.S^$38V8 
1.46 U.S.$58Y2 


Call 
Put 

Expiration October 1,1 984 


Deutsche Mark 

Strike Price 

2.58 U.S.$12% 
2.67 U.S.$12y 2 
October 30, 1984 


Offering prices as at London^ Friday dose 


Salomon Brothers I ntemational 


1 Angel Court, London EC2R 7HS.Tel: 01-600 91 71 


FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 



Deo. 

2 

Of- | 

Nov. 

30 

Nov. 

89 

Nov. 

28 

Nov. 

SB 

1BB5 

High Low 

Since Compllatn 
High LOW 

Government Sea*. 

85.18 

85. SB j 

83.33 

82.98 

83.08 

82.96 j 85.70 

77.00 

127,4 

4B.1B 


86.80 

86.18 | 

66.20 

86.00 

86.00 

B6.04 

88.80 

79.03 

150.4 

50.93 

imjinsruttOrd 

741,8 

741.1 ! 


746.7 


736.6 

746.7 

990.4 

746.7 

49.4 

Ocdd4»Uhe>. 

680.6 

KZZH 

870.2 

645.0 

667.1 


734.7 

444.6 

734.7 

43.5 

FT-AoL AIT Share- 

459.08 

409,83.; 

4G2A7 

460.S9 

460.98 

496.63 

466.74 

583.22 

469.74 

62.98 


£7m profit 
forecast by 
Eagle Star 
offshoot 

NM ROTHSCHILD ds offering for 
sale by tender 12 Am shares in 
VG Instruments (VGI) at a 
minimum price of 130p per share 
On this basis. VOX will toe 
capitalised at £65rrt 
VGI (a subsidiary of Grove 
wood Securities — part of Eagle 
Star), is forecasting pre-tax 
profits of £7m for the year to 
December 31 1983, putting the 
shares on a prospective fully 
taxed PE ratio of 20. 

The principal activity of VGI 
is the manufacture and supply 
of a range of scientific instru- 
ments for the analysis of liquids, 
solids and gases. 

The application list opens on 
December 8, and the striking 
price will be announced as soon 
as possible thereafter. Brokers 
to the offer are Fanmure Gordon. 

• comment 
VG Instruments extremely high- 
tech profile Initially looks worthy 
of at least the prospective fully 
taxed multiple of 20, implied in 
the minimum tender price. A 
company involved in molecular 
beam epitaxy — involving control- 
ling the growth of semi-conduc- 
tor materials, atomic layer by 
atomic layer — sounds tailor made 
for the technology fund manager. 
The only problem is that, for all 
its undoubted technical in- 
genuity. VGZ's profits record 
since 1980 has been most unin- 
spiring. The company's sponsors 
are happy to hear the stock com- 
pared with the very highly rated 
Oxford Instruments, but the 
growth rates do not stand com- 
parison. On the other band, 
VGI's customers are exetremely 
well spread both by markets, and 
by geography. So the risks of 
investing in VGI are correspond- 
ingly less highly geared. Indeed, 
the fact that the company is bold- 
ing about £10m in net cash, sug- 
gests that the management is 
well aware of the virtues of cau- 
tion. Would be investors should 
pitch in with offers of at least 
10 per cent above the minimum 
pric£ 


Panel meeting today 
on fate of Siebe bid 


VT RAY MAUGHAN 

A FULL meeting of the Take- 
over flPanel will toe convened this 
afternoon to decide the fate of 
the confused bid by Siebe 
Gorman, the protective clothing 
group, for Tecalemlt. 

The £ 18.3m bid from Siebe was 
due to dose last Friday after- 
noon and the bidder has since 
disclosed that its terms had been 
accepted by sufficient Tecalemlt 
stockholders to give it full 
control. 

Coupled with purchases dn the 
stock market during the course 
of the offer. Siebe had 60 per 
cent of its target. It was thus 
in a position to declare its offer 
unconditional as to acceptances 
tout Siebe has yet to gain final 
clearance from the regulatory 
authorities. 

The Takeover Panel is con- 
cerned that Siebe had plainly 
breached the City Code. when, 
on Thursday afternoon, it 
promised an increase in the final 
dividend already (forecast for the 


year to March 1984. 

At issue, is the section of the 
Code which stipulates that the 
terms of a bid may not be in- 
creased once the offer has been 
running for 46 days or more. 
Siebe was within 24 hours of the 
close and. although Che section 
does not refer directly to fore- 
cast dividend increases, the 
Panel Is clear that additional in- 
come, to which accepting Tecale- 
mit stockholders would be 
entitled, constitutes an improve- 
ment in the overall terms. 

The Panel may now allow 
Siebe to continue and declare its 
bid unconditional in all respects 
or. alternatively, the authorities 
may decide that Siebe’s offer 
should toe lapsed in which case 
Sietoe may not renew its interest 

for at least 12 months, dt appears 
that Siebe must now show that 
it was firmly in a position to 
take control of Tecalexnit with- 
out recourse to the dividend 
forecast. 


BOARD MEETINGS 

The following companies have notified 
dates of board meetings to the Slock 
Exchange. Such meetings are usually 
hold for the purpoae of considering 
dividends. Official indications are not 
available as to whether the dividends 
are interims or finale and tha sub- 
divisions shown below are based 
mainly on last year's timetable. 

TODAY 

Interims: Arfcins Brothers fKosiery), 
Birmingham Mint. Sramner. Brownlee. 
Celestiofl Industries. Control Securi- 
ties. Era kino House. FKI Electricals, 
Ferranti, Hicking Pentecost, Kleen-E-Ze. 
Lynton, Menydown Wine. Alfred 
Preedy. R. W. Tooth in, Vinten. Wagon 
Industrial. 

Fmsla: Charles Baynes. Matthew 
Brawn. Dubiiiar. 

FUTURE OATES 

I fits rims: 

Arlington Motor Dec 15 

Distillers Dec 15 

Russell (Alexander) Dec 8 

Scottish and Newcastle Brew. Dec 14 

Stewart end Wight Dec 15 

Wellman Dec 8 

Finals: 

Grand Metropolitan Dec 22 

Romal Tea Dec B 

Sidlaw Dec 8 

Union Discount Jan 25 

Williamson Tea Dec 8 


Oliver Prospecting 

Mr Sugrue sold his 236,000 
Oliver Prospecting and Mining 
shares privately on November 14 
19S3 and that he sold his remain- 
ing holdings through the market. 


* 


NAY. at 30.11.83 
USS47.90 

VIKING RESOURCES 
INTERNATIONAL 
N.Y. 


INFO Pierson 
Holdring & Pierson N.V. 
Hsrengrachl 214. Amsterdam 


LADBROKE INDEX 
735-740 (unchanged) 
Based on FT Index 
Tel: 01-493 5261 


STEINBERG GROUP p.l.c. 


Unaudited results for the half year ended 1st October 1983 



27 weeks to 2S weeks to 

5 2 weeks to 


1.1083 


26.3.83 


mo 

£000 

£000 

TURNOVER 

2X505 

12,547 

31,716 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

1J72 

326 

1,328 

TAXATION CHARGE 

85 


81 

PROFTT AFTER TAXATION 

1,287 

326 

1,247 

EXTRAORDINARY ITEMS 

- 


[606] 


3,287 

326 

641 

MINORITY INTEREST 

1188] 

_ 

[79] 

BALANCE AVAILABLE FOR APPROPRIATION 

3,099 

326 

562 

DIVIDENDS PAID AND PROPOSED 

[198] 

_ 

[134] 

RETAINED PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD 

901 

326 

428 

DIVIDEND PER ORDINARY SHARE 

lp 

Op 

lp 

, EARNINGS PER SHARE 

5.61 p 

2_5Dp 

S.92p 

The Directors have declared an m rerim dividend payment of lp per share to be paid on 

6th February 

1984 to ordinary shareholders on the register at 6th January 1984. (1982/83 Interim-NIL) 

Notes on die 27 weeks’ figures:- 




1. Minority interest represents the proportion of the profits 

of Agentborder Limited for die period to 

1 5th August 1 983, at which date the company acquired the minority interest. 



2. Earnings per share is calculated a her deduction of minority interest and is based on 19,5 99, 863 shares { 

in issue at 1st October 1983. [26di March 1983— 13,049,897 shares) 




In the six months to 1st October 
1 983 , the Group made record pre-tax 
profits of £13 million continuing the 
improvements in trading evident in the 
last financial year. 

Following the Rights Issue, which 
raised £4. 1 million, and the acquisition 
of the minority interest in Agentborder 


Limited, the Group is progressing its 
plans to improve the quality and range 
of its products, the production effici- 
ency and capacity of its factories and 
the development of its Alexon retail 
business. 

The interim dividend is as forecast 
at the time of the Rights Issue. 


This advertisement is issued in compHance with the requirements of the Council of 
The Stock Exchange 


KENYON SECURITIES PLC 

(Registered in England No. 12747501 


Authorised 


£ 

750,000 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Ordinary Shsr«s of 25p each 


Issued and 

to be issued 

fully paid 
£ 

369.330 


Placing by 

WILLIAMS DE BROfi HDLL CHAPLIN AND COMPANY 

of 300,000 Ordinary Shares of 25p each 
at 1 39p per share 

Kenyon Sdartfos PIC is eogagBd h the provision of funeral and certain affiad services in the London area, 
Essex and Sufiok. 

A p pfc a tion has been mads to the Council of The Stack Exchenge to tha yant of pamnisaion to dad in tha 

crcinay share capital of the Company in tha Unfctpd Securities Marital It is emphasised that no appfc a tion 
has been mads fer those securities to be admitted to Listing. A proportion of the shares bong placed wfl be 

ratable to the pubic though the market 

Particulars of the Company an avafeble in the Exttl Unfettd Securities Market Service and copies of such 
particular may be Obtained dtring usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and pubbe holidays 
axcap iB Cfl uptoandincludnglStfiDecarnber , 1983, from 

WILLIAMS DE BROE HLL CHAPUN AND COMPANY 
Pinners Halt. 

Austin Friars, 

London EC2P2HS. 

6th December, 1 983 


RECENT ISSUES 

EQUITIES 


! S otiSis 


1983 
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< B . k Nigh, Low | 


Block 


'=8 ^ 1 - E“.82 o 

•Sw ;+ or eS g3uS 
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T120 

115 

33 

5436 

200 

*206 

J75 

97 
SS4 
tlR7? 
123 
:9i 
i 45 
*220 
:9G 
<190 
;es 
'261; 
[90 
IB5 
*110 
',IRB4 


|F.P. 22/11,122 
iF.P. 13/12 176 
•F.P.i - | 34 
20U'10.2 320 
- £60 
! F.P.i 86/10 112 
.FJ»..16;12i b? 
F.P.sOill 10B 
F.P.14'12- 64 
F.P. 25:U* 66 
‘F.P.lfc 12127 
,F.P. 25»11 91 
F.P. 25/11; 46 
IF.P.: 18,2 365 
ir.P..l6,l .101 
F.P. : 16.-12<109 
tF.P.|21/12 105 
F.P. 6,1 30 

jF.P.l _ | 92 
lF.P.,1 1/11-238 
IF.P.:16. 12.158 
■F.P.. 9(12' 185 

r ,.j - , „ 


1103 

1143 

32 

,170 

155 

!107 

I 7a 
97 
50 

I 62 
'112 
J 76 
| 4ft 
1226 
: 95 
j 97 
95 
87 
92 
214 
108 
173 
24 


!£Aeom Com outer Ip l ie 

t-Moguioll Hldga lOp, 143 
-•{•Brewmsker Ip. •• * 33 

|Bnt. Petroleum 188 

IMBryson Oil A GaeCOp 210 

Coin Inds. lOp 112 

j&Edinb'qhFd.Maitfrp 1 86 
'EuroD'n ABcets DFI. 1-108 
j^FederatsdHousg 5p< bO 

i*Fluga» lOp - 65 

j4>FrenchCannest‘nSpil26 
■frlmtcc Group 10p. . • 76 
tfitiiidlaw Group 10p.i 45 

ILoglca lOp 260 

I^Melion lOp ; 95 

l+Page (Micnaeh 6p. ..108 
j^Petors. iMichseh.. - , 98 

j-FProti meter 5p : 30 

,4-Tay Homes. 1 92 

-TelcmetriK 5p„ ‘236 

>4<V. W. Thermax . . . .133 
;*WDOdch8trlnv.lRSBp 173 
witan lnva.Wrrnt&. I ...l 24 


+3 

‘.-2 

1—2 
*15 
+ 1 


-I 

!+’l 
I ■ 

!-2 
i - 


- ■ — - - 8.1 
bg3.0 3.7 3.0 2 a 
- . - - 1 7.0 
20JB: l.fl 6,e fl.B 


3.3 2.4 
bgl.B 2.8 
'riQl&V 1,0 
b2.45 2.4 
uQIl-H 5.S 
-. bd3.9 2.7 
; uZ.l- 2.5 
02.5 2.6 
I ul.o 5.9 
[ 53.4-2.0' 
1 bl.ft 3.3 
ul ,79 1.7 
I U0.7 2.7. 
i u4.i; 2, 1 
1 bl.ft 5.5 
uS.£5 1.8 
Q19.3\ 4.1, 


4.2 14.1 

3.0 16.8 

2.0 — 

7.0. 8,4 

3.6 ID.b 
4.4-11.7 
4.011.4 
7.9 6.5 

0. 6 33.4 
5.1 lj.3 

1. e:s.4 

2.6 i!£,B 

3.3 16.7 

6.4 9.4 

0.8 S1.0 

6.6 17.0 

1.7 15.0 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 


Issue 

price 

£ 


g. > o 




e [ High | Low ; 


s| +_ cr 
5 — 


99.296 F.P. 
06.736 £25 
100 F.P. 
* ^ F.P. 
« * . F.P. 
* * I F.P. 
100 ■ F.P. 

99.714 £30 

97.268 tES 
XIOOp F.P. 
il £30 
}100 £10 
— F.P. 
— F.P. 
- F.P. 
100 £10 
$100 £10 
r B91"£10 


;2 9, 11 , 1041, 
16,2 ZO‘h 
! 2/1 1 102 ■ 
i25(l l.lOS t 
— 1117 , 
| 6/1 j 107pj 

325^! 
rat, 1 

” 4 p| 


126/4 
(23/1 
! 9/12 
<10,11 


3/2 
! — 


39 
ll!?l 
100 Sa! 
I00„ 
1001, 
12 
1 Hi 
12 < 


97 [Allied- Lyons 113,s Deb 2009 

25% Australia 11 Hi pc. Ln. 2015. 
lOli* Bristol Waterworks 6.5 J, Rep. Prf. I3S8 
loo 'Cngby Htg. IHidc. Ln.-ei.SO . .. . 

115 -Crystallite 81,-% Crw. Ln. 2003 

96p. Fisher lA.I 7-^ Cnv. Prf 

90 Qen. Finance N/V 1 1.31-* Ln. 2007 . 
30 ; int. Bk. for Rec. A Dev. 11.6^. Ln. £005 

£8 [Ireland 12ft £008 

100p LASMO 96(1 Cum Red Prof 

30 Is Lon. Shop Prop. Bpc Cnv.94 99 Ser II. 
lO' 4 'Mrd Kent Wtr. 12pc. Red Deb. 1993 - 
^.Nationwide 10,.-.% Bds. B/10/B4.. 

100 j Dp. 101,1 Bds, 511.84. . .. 

99;[ ; Do. 10i»-„ Bds. 3.12,84. 

JZ Sund.'ld * S. 5h le ldsWtr6 >- pcRPF. 1 9B9| 
iDi, Tend. Hundred Wtr.lSpcRed Deb 1993 
11*2 West Kent Wtr. 6,25pc Red Pref.1988! 


1051- 
29 
102 
ion ' 
117 

106p 

901; 

Vl p : 

iris 
100. 
100',: 
1001. 
23 1 
1X1?. 
13 


-l. 
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RIGHTS 99 OFFERS 



5 = 

Latest 

1983 

■aauo 

po 

Re nunc. 


price 

ufl 

date 




m m 

High | Low 


Stock 


fs 

° 5. 
u 


■for 


345 | Nil 
140 ; Nil 


7 

58 

26 

75 

82 

62 

'310 

100 

18 

30 

120 

25 

25 

95 


F.P. 

F.P. 

Nil 

F.P. 

F.P. 

MU 

F.P. 

Nil 

F.P. 

F.P. 

F.P. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


14 F.P. 
85 F.P. 
II - 


— 15,12! 

— 1B/12| 

— 84/lXl 

— B /12 

— 13/1 

— 22/11 

— 30-11 

— 9.12 1 . 
7/11 9/12| 

— 30/12| 

— ■ 16/1 I 

— 28/11! 

— 4/1 r 

- 21/11 


60pm! 

10pm 

9>c 

74 

8>2pm 

88 

90 

9pm 

334 

21pm 

13 

56 

156 

6pm 

6pm 

8pm 

19>t} 

107 

16B 


46pm.-J-Air Call 

4pm Altken Hume 

73,<Amal. Estates 6p 

64 (Arrow Chemicals 

6pm Barget 

761; 'Britannia Arrow 

85 lean Wright 1 R .1 lOp 

4pm [Charter hall 5p 

330 |F.* C. Enterprise Units lOp, 

lbpm'Hoywood Williams 

12 ',*HumbArEida Elect. 10p„ . 

31 '-{.tnn Leisure 5p 

127 jMFI Furniture 10 p 

3om-Manson Fin. 2 Op 

3pm Ph/Icom lOp 

6 pm [■*. Pineapple Dance 10p_. .! 

16 >v wine Inds. lOp 

90 {Ward White 

135 Western Mining Options .... 


60pm- 

10 pm * - 
9 - 1 - 

74 

7pm * 1 

88 ' 

90 . . .. 

9pm ♦! 

353 

21pm 

34 1 

151 

6pm ft 
5pm' _ ^ 
6pm 

18 • 

102 

167 1 
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PENDING DIVIDENDS 

Dates when some of the more important company dividend 
statements may he expected in the next few weeks are given in the 
following table. The dates shown are those of last year's announce- 
ments except where the forthcoming board meetings (indicated 
thus*) have been officially notified. Dividends to be declared 
will not necessarily be at the amounts in the column headed 
“Announcement last year.” 


Date 

AH red ‘Colloids Jan 12 
Assoc Leisure. ..Nov 30 
Assoc 

Newspapers. .Jan 14 
Assoc Paper 

Industries. -Doc 16 
•Avon Rubber ...Dec 7 

BDC Dec 8 

•Baker Perkins. ..Doc12 

Bess —...-Doc 8 

•Brown 

( Matthew)... Dec 5 
'Cartess Capo I . , .Dec 6 

'Coalite Dec 6 

Common Bros. -Nov 22 
Doily Mail and 

Gen Trust... Jen 14 

'Distillers Dec 15 

Electronic 

Renrels-Jan 6 
•English Chine 

Clays., .©ec 15 

•Ferranti —Dec 5 

Fm* Ait Dove... Dec 1 

•G6C Dec12 

'Grand 

Metropolitan... Dec 22 

GUS — Dec 9 

•Greenall 

Whitley... Dec 6 
Greene King .. .Dec 16 
•Hell 

(Matthew)... Dec 7 
Hanson Trust.. .Dec 7 
Heslemere 

Estates. ..Dec 16 

Hogg 

Robinson- Jan 11 

•tC Gas Dec 13 

•Intrsun 

Leisure -dec 13 

Johnson and 

Firth Brown. ..Dec 2t 
Kenning 

Motor.. Jan 11 
Lennoirs Dec 8 


Announce- 
ment fast 
year 

Interim 0.65 
Interim 2.0 

Finals 6.9 

Fine! 2.8 
Final nrl 
Final 3.14 
Interim 2.1 
Final 7.44 

Final 5.56 
Interim 1.0 
lntenml.55 
Find nil 

Float 20.0 
Interim 4J5 

Interim 1.1667 

final 5.2 
Interim 1.8 
Inlortm 1.1 

Interim 1.0 

Final 4.875 
into rim 5.0 

Final 1.986 
Interim 1.3 

Interim 1.196 
Fine! 3.5 

Interim 1.9 

Interim 3.0 
Interim 3.0 

Interim 1.4 

Final ml 

Interim 3.75 
Intenm SJS 


Date 

Land Merchant 

Securities.. .Dec 16 
•Lond Si Midland 

industrials ...Dec 8 
Magnet end 

Southerns. Jan 12 
•Mayer 

International. ..Dec 13 

Norcras .Dec 13 

•Northern 

Foods JOec 14 

•Pegler- 

Ha tiers hty ...Dec 7 
•Pithing ton 

Bfos.-Oec 7 

•RHM JJoc 6 

•RHP —Dec 12 

Raybeck Jan 7 

Renold Nov 25 

•Saatchi and 

Saetchi—Oec B 
Samuel (H.) -Jen 10 
•Scottish and 
Nwcastl Brws-.'Dac w 

Stakis -..Jan It 

Stead end 

Simpson. .Jan 11 

Tecalemit Dec 7 

Thom 6MI ..—Jan 14 
•Trafalgar 

House- Dec 8 

•llnigate Dec 15 

•Union 

Discount-Jan 25 

•Vault 

BrewBries-.Oec 6 
■Wedgwood .... Dec 16 

•Westland Dec 14 

Whessoe Dee id 

Whitecroft Dec 13 

■Wolverhampton & 
Dudley Brws-.Dcc 7 


Announce- 
ment last 
yoar 

Interim 0.5 

Interim 2.9 

Interim 1.7 

Intonm 1.5 
Interim 2.03 

Final 3.75 

Interim 4.0 

Interim 5 0 
Final 2 333 
Final 2.0 
Interim due 
Ininilm ml 

Final 5.2 
Interim t-5 

Interim 1 5 
Final 1.26 

Interim 1 0 

Interim 08 

interim 4.06 

Final 3.7 
Intonm 2.5 

Final 17.0 

Final 5 5 
Interim T.75 
final 4 75 
Final 3 0 
Interim 1.4 

Final 4 25 


• Board meeting immured, t Rights 
Issue since made, 1 Ta« free. § Scrip 
issue since mado. 1 Fori-us:. 


RESULTS AND ACCOUNTS IN BRIEF 


WAREHOUSE GROUP (fashion bou- 
tiques) (formerly Evens & Owen) Turn- 
over C2.06m (El .73m) for the six 
months to the end of September 1983. 
Pre-tan profits C1CM.G0O (£85.000), Tex 
ml (£21.000). Eemings per 25p share 
15 9p (13.4pl. 

ABACO INVESTMENTS /property in- 
vestment end financial services)-— Cer- 
tain amendments proposed to trust 
dead of ffi pet cent first mortgaae 
debenture clack 1887-92. In tsturn 
coupon will be raised to 8*, per cent 
from December 20. dote of meeting 
at which 3 lock holders to vote. 

CHEPSTOW RACECOURSE— Pre-tax 
profits lor six months to June 30. 
1983. £499 (£333): u> £200 (£133). No 
interim dividend— a single payment nl 
4p was made last yesn earnings per 
share 0 07p (0.04p). 

S. SIMPSON (tailor and clothier)— 
Results for the year io the and of July 
1983 reported on October 31. Fixed 
assets C3.35m (£3.31 m). Shareholders' 


/•funds £9 01m (£8E5m). Net current 
assets £6. 29m (£5. 84ml inciudma 

stocks £7. 7m fCETm) ond dubtors 
£4. 78m (£4. 06ml. Nal (ncieisc in 

working capital £424.000 (decrease 

£490.000). Mt J. P. N Mcnnrrs. 

chairman, says that while the luture 
is never easy 10 predict, tho company 
has sal ilsell a still higher target for 
next year and approaches the chal- 
lenge with confidenca. The company i9 
a Close company. Meeting: 34 Jcrmyn 
St. SW. on December 20. at noon. 

LONDON CREMATION COMPANY— 
Pre-ux profits lor six months to Soe- 
trmbrr 30, 19S3, £37,501 (£31,617). 

WINTER BOTTOM ENERGY TRUST— 
Net asset value on November 25. 1583, 
was 83.&P after deducting prior charges 
ot par. and 8S.7p alter deducting prior 
chaiges at market veiue. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION— Pre-tax profits lor six months 
to September 30 1963 C120.b_/ 

(£84,599), turnover £1.18m (£ 101 m). 


The Industrial Bank of Japan 
Finance Company N.V. 

USJSSOfiOOjOOO 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes Duo 1985 



In accordance with the provisions of the Reference Agency 
Agreement between The industrial Bank of Japan Finance Company 
N.V.. The Industrial Bank of Japan Limited and Citibank. N_A.. 
dited November 28, 1978, notice is hereby given that the Rate of 
interest has been 1 fixed ac 1 Dj’li % pa, and that rhe interest payable 
on the relevant Interest Payment Date, June 5, 1984, against Coupon 
No. il will be USS52.42. 

December 5. 1983, London f'/T/DA Af/A 

By: Citibank, N.A. (CSSI Dept}, Reference Agent *•* • /DnlVvS# 
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Closing prices December 2 


Financial Times Monday December 5 1983 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


12 Month 
High Low 


17% B% 

52% 291; 


Low SUCk 

B% AAR 
29* ACT 
144, AMF 
18% AWRCp 
IS AMR 
M AMR 
3. APL 


Ch'gt 

P i Sis CbM Pn*. 

Dw. Yid. E Iflflj High Lon DusU Dob 
*4 32 IS M 13% 13% 13% -1* 


40% 24% AMR 

®. J, 

55 31% Afi* 

79% 50» ASA 
33% 14 AW 

S3* 36% AMUb 

30% 23% AccoW 

87% W% AcnaC 
W% 7\ Acra£ 

2*% 8% AdeOg 

1B% 15 Ad£ji 

W. 7% AMI 
1B% B% Aran 
35% 10% AM) 
24% 12% Aarib 

43% 32% A«nU 

ffi SSV M. 
40% 22% Aims 
7% 2% Atom 

51 31 ArPrd 


44 32 IS M 134 13% 13% 

1 40 22240 273 501] 50% S0% 

■50 32 7% 15V 15% 15% 

15 3665 37% 36% 36% 

aw 11 6 19% 19% 19% 


15V 15% 15% -% 

37% 35% 36% -I 

pew ii e w% 19% 19% + % 

P&W 56 97 3B% 37% 38% -% 

22179 14% m% 14% -% 

205 38 12 230 uS% 53% 54% + \ 

3» 5 3 442 58% 66% 56% -% 

E 32 12 41 23 28 27% 27% -1 

1 23 18 809 44 43 <3% +1% 

n 60 22 2063 27% 27 27 +% 

40 1 6 29 26 25% 25V 

J2> 2 6625 68 12% 11% 12% 4 % 

04 S 1621 21 20% 21 + % 

1.73s 95 27 W% 18% 18% -% 

24 1 5 8 25 15V 15% 15% -% 

.t 2 a a si 13 i!% + % 

S 57 8032 33% 32% 33% + % 

s 16 133 15% 15% 15%. 

264 7 2 9 2217 36% 38% 36% -% 

pSOfle B J TOT 5S% 58% 58% -% 

120 40 8 221 31 30% 30% -% 

T2S 4% 4% 4% +% 

1 21 13 G55 47% 48% 47 +1% 

60 21 23 813 29% 26% 28% + % 

» 23 TO? 2% 2% 2% 4% 

pfA3X 13 16 30% 23% 30% + % 

dp* 87 13 30 7 G% 8% 

pi 9 13 H50 09 69.60 4 % 

pf 11 tt 4250 95% 95% 96% +1 

pro 44 14. M00 89% 69% £B% -% 

pfa 16 13 21000 61% 61% 81%. 

pf828 13. 2170 62 82 82 -% 


65 55% AML 

40% 22% Atm 

7% 2% Atoa 

51 3f ArPr 
30% 13% AtfUFrr 

2% 1% AlMoa 

33% 28% Attf» 

7% 6% AtaP 


7% 6% AtoP 

74% 6S AkP 

89 86% AkP 

B1% 68% ABP 

71 58* AuP 

70 60 toP 

241, |5% Atogsco 

16% 10% ASkA* 

24% 13% Abend 

30% 19% A4Hin 

41% S3 Alcan 

40% 26% AlcoStt 

27% 18% AlmAb 

IB 9% Aim* 

» 43% AlgCp 

77% 23% AlgCp 

36% 2o% A*3*ri 

22% 18% Algln 


1 78 7 7 7 8 
.12 8 1181 
54 31 17 2 
s 60 22 13 129 
SO 23 947 

1 16 32 13 X 
1 51 516 

16 106 

108 16 12 101 
p(2S6 II 4 
140 48 124 

pC.19 10 31 


22V 22% 22% + % 

14% 14% 14% -% 

17% 17% 17% + % 

26% 26% 28% -% 


39% 39% 

36% 36% -% 

19% 18% +% 

W* 16«, -% 


66% 65% 66% 4 % 

25% 25% 25% -% 
29% 29% 29% -% 

22 21 % 22 . 


29 32 Mg Pw 260 93 8 1945 28% 27% 27% -% 

23% 12% AtorG 4® 18 W5 23* 22% 22% 4 * 

58% 31 AUCp 240 44 H) 1039 54% 534 54 -% 

651, 54% AUCp pTS 74 11 33 63% 63% 63% + % 

ii«% 94% aucp pf 12 ii s in no no -% 

110% 97% AUC pi 10 12a 96 51 103% 103 103% 4-% 

9% 54 AUPd 14 63 8% 8 6 -% 

56% 34% ASUS? 2 3 8 9 493 53% S3 53% 4% 

19% 7% Modi 885 17% 17% 17% -% 

38% 22 MaCh p I 7 36 36 36 . 

26% 21% ALLTL 1 80b 7 1 9 102 25% 3% 25% -% 

30% 16% AJphPr 6 2 26% 26% 26%. 


38% 22 AUC» 

26% 21% ALLTL 

30% 18% AlpftPr 

47% 26% Ate, 

32% 19% Amu 

29% 16% Amro 

34% 20% AmHes 

150 87% AHtt 

3% 1% AmAgr 

20% 10% ABakr 

581] 43% ASnnt 

27% 25 A8fd 

69% 48% AB0CS1 

30% 20% ABUM 

33% W ABusPd 
49 30% AmCai 

24% 21% A Can 

43% 29 ACan 

20% in, ACapBd 


103% 103 103% 4 % 


17% 17% 17% -% 
36 36 36 . 


491, 26% AExp 

24% M% AFam4 

26% 17% ACnCp 


120 27106 1602 44% 44% 44% 4 % 

20 B 678 254 3% 25% 

40 15 S 26% 261, 26% -% 

1 10 42 13 172 26% 26% 28%. 

p<3 50 31 6 113 112 112 -6 

289 21, 2% 2% 4 % 

95 14% 14% 14% 4 % 

360 62 9 393 58% 56 58% + % 

pC75 11 23 25% 25% 25%. 

160 £9 10 1634 55% 55 55% -% 

s 74 3 0 11 76 24% 23% 24% 41% 

72 23 14 34 31% 31% 31% -% 

290 59 17 280 u49% 48% 48% -% 

pC80 a S 23% 23% 23% -% 

pi ] 69 39 u44 43 43% + % 

2 16 12 48 18% 18% W% -% 

ACspC* 4 7S« 15 S 31% 31% 31% 

ACntC a 7 42 fa 14% 14%. 

175 35 16 2004 52% 60% 50% -1% 

a 92 4 0 11 136 23% 22% 22% -% 

226 12 9 4730 18% 18 18%. 

■ 128 39 10 59B3 34% 32% 33 -1% 

60 27 12 72 23% 221, 22% -% 


24% 23% 24% 41% 

31% 31% 31% -% 

u*9% 48% 48% -% 

23% 23% 2K -% 

u44 43 43% +% 

18% 18% W% -% 

31% 31% 31% 

14% 14% 14%. 


18 18%. 

32% 33 -1% 

221 , 22 % -% 


s 80 32 9 2871 25% 25% 25% -% 


58% 49% AGrt ptAS5*a 10 666 54% 

71% 51% AGM p»517a 74 33 TO 

29 19% AHM 96 36 11 28 27 

17% II AHoisi B8 13% 

54% 41% AHomc 240 4 7 13 2105 52% 

49 35% AHoxp 1 27 13 35*3 39% 

66% 62% Aimc wtB 95 1833 63% 

37% 22 AM ■ 48 21 11 2081 23*, 

11% 5% AmMot 1673 7% 


54% 54% -% 

69% 70 +1, 

26% 26% -% 
13% 131, -% 
51% 51% -1 
37 37% -% 


82% 63% 
22% 23 


37% -% 

??% *.h 


17% ASLF1 


3.16 74 6 117 <3% 42% 42% -% 

a 17 210 U31% 30% 31% 4 % 

9 6 196 14% 14% 14% — % 

pC.19 12 117 18% 18 18 -% 

12% 13 -% 


24* 

<2% 

ASM 

.44 £3 

It 102 

18* 

10* 18* 

44 

«* 

AmStr 

■ 40 1.1 

13 88 

42* 

41* 42 . 

M% 

47* 

AStr 

pissi io 

6 

52* 

X* 52* 

70* 

57 

ATT 

540a 84 fl 20449 65* 

63* 84% 

n* 

17% 

ATT 

mtX 59 

15554 20% 

20% 20% 

38* 

34% 

ATT 

pf364 11. 

436 

34* 

34% 34%. 

39% 

34% 

An 

p<374 11 

n 

36k 

35% 35*. 

32 

18% 

AVQtr 

140 47 

8 11 

»% 

23% Z% 

11% 

9% 

AWtn 

pita tt 

Z140 

10 

10 TO . 

26% 

w« 

AHoO 

nl7ia 67 

1Z1 

25% 

25* 25* 

57% 

54% 

ATrPr 

m 

149 

56% 

X* 56% 

10% 

7% 

ATrSc 

W 

79 

9% 

8% 9% 

P% 

61% 

ATrtJn 

Wl 

tt 

87 

06 G6 . 

36* 

S 

Ameron 

160 53 

9 tt 

31 

»i 30* 


20% 

A mesD 

■ 32 6 

20 98 

52* 

X 93 

£7% 

16* 

Arne* 

■ X 31 

18 44 

a 

25% 25% 

31* 

21* 

Amte 

144 4 9 

37341 30* 

2B% 29% 

26% 

15% 

Anna 

n19Sl 10 

B 13 

to 

18% 19 

117 

61% 

■■■fN- 
P 1 

1G0 14 

X 774 

115* 

113* 113* 

15% 

11* 

Afflpca 

X 19 

374 

u16% 

15 W% 

20% 

9* 

Amrap 

sail ia 

MS 

18% 

1^ IA* 

36* 

22% 

AmSdi 

IX 54 

8 1 

35* 

35% 35% 

50% 

a 

Amstar 

IX 42 

MX 

45% 

45% 4S% 

7% 

5% 

Amsi 

pf 68 91 

6 

7* 

71, 7* 

35* 

22* 

Amud 

X 22 

323 

u36 

34* 35% 

23* 

5 

Anaonp 

®l 

1059 

9 

8% 8* 

42 

16* 

Aiwtog 

s 

54 64 

««% 

41% 41* 

341] 

16* 

Ancncr 

IS 41 

13 15 

X 

32* 32* 

33% 

24* 

AnCky 

132 4 8 

ax 

27* 

£7% 27* 

tt 

10% 

AndrGr 

T9 IB 

1C 13 

12* 

Ii* 12* 

a 

20% 

■ —i— 

■ 48 20 

15 598 

2*% 

23% to 

77 

»* 

Anhcus 

ITS £7 

10 M2 

66* 

64% 65* 

57% 

48 

Anheu 

pOX 71 

51 

51 

50* 50* 

39 

19% 

Arwdr 

£4 1 0 35 1387 

25% 

24% Z 

26* 

17* 

Ana 

56 21 

x in 

26* 

26* 26* 

IB* 

6% 

Arumy 

44b 31 

9 7 

M% 

M M 

t6% 

0* 

Apacne 

X ZS 

10 156 

11* 

11% 11V 

5 

3% 

ApchP 

wt 

X 

** 

4 4* 

23* 

1? 

ApcflP 

iziCe 96 

318 

21% 

20% »% 

62% 

54% 

ApPW 

pf74Q tt 

MO 

57 

S S . 

351- 

30* 

ApPw 

pM18 13 

£ 

31% . 

31* 31* 

31* 

3T<2 

ApPw 

pan M 

17 

28* 

a a 

36=] 

16% 

ACdMg 

1 Ml 44 

22 403 

28* 

25* a 

26% 

*8* 

ArehOn 

.Mb 6 

17 1099 

22* 

21% 22* 

£61; 

19% 

AmPS 

2G0 13 

6 6692 

X* 

19% 20*. 

31* 

37 

Arf> 

pi 350 13. 

240 

27* 

27 27 . 

1C3* 

90 

ArPpf 

10 70 11 

zWO 

W>2 

93* 93* 

26* 

7% 

Ana*i 


STS 

25* 

34% Z 

29* 

15* 

Arab 

104 4 6 

14 802 

23* 

a* 221] 

2* 

11-tB 

Mft 


171 

lS-tt 

13-16 13-16 


141, tones 
25% Amu. 


34 13% ArmC 

24% 15% Arna 

30% 15% Arvn 

48 25 Anrh 

44% 25 Asarso 

38 26% AsMCM 

43% 34% AsnrO 

71% 41 AsdDG 

26 «% Aihtone 

29% 19% AlCyEl 

2 1% AFWno 

52% 36% Arflch 

391, 34 AdRc 


382 11. 

40 20 1118 20 

pOtt ?5 W 28 

80 22 a a 3& 


11% 11% 11% 

20 19% 19% -% 

28 2.'% 27% +% 

36% 36% 26% -% 


1 10 39 U 146 28% 28% 23% -% 


80 4 2 469 
16 5 46 

22 il 3* 


tt 19 19 

32% 32 32% 

X* 70* 30*. 


19 

32% -% 


112 4? 15 756 28% 26% 26% -1% 

p? 41 1 *6 45*5 -% 

40 1 3 41 334 31% 31 31% -% 

ISO 56 13 92 28% 20% 20% 

4396 90 8 *0% 39% 40% + % 


26 16% 

25% 18% 

2 1 % 

52% 36% 

391, 34 AdRc 

1251, S8 AdRc 

X 16 AmsCp 

47% 26% Aug* 

441, 31% AutoDI 

36% 24% AvcoCp 

73 51 Ara> 

24% 13 AVEMC 

54% 34% Amy 

SO 29 Aw* 

36% 21% Aran 

25 16% An* 


1*396 90 8 40 

230 33 13 386 68 

160 68 30 231 

236 95 8 68 25 

08b 5 8 67 1% 

240 5 7 7 3805 *3 

pQ 75 II ,130 36 

pC0O 28 3 101 


23% 22% 23% ♦% 

25 34% ?4% -* 


2 40 5 7 7 3805 43% 42 42% -% 

3 75 11 41X 36% 35% 35% -% 

200 38 3 100% 100% 100% -1% 

50 3 5 9 31 30 19% 19% -% 

32 8 35 124 42% 42% 42% - % 


56 16 19 135 
120 35 9 168 
p»32U 47 1 

50 39 12 M 
90 16 17 151 


35% 35% 25% 

34% 33% 3 T, 

6S 68 68 

20% 30% 20% 

u&4% 5«% S4% 


9 SO 1 0 34 1015 49% 48% 48% + % 

2 8 1 10 1098 24% 34% 24% -% 

115 59 47 31 19% 19% 19% -% 


12 Kentti 
High low 
7% * 

39% 23% 

27 W% 
56% 4$ 

27% 24% 

«% ?i% 

28 18% 

«% 30% 
28% 18% 
22% M% 
48% 30% 

48% 351, 

40 28% 

48% 29% 

47% 33% 

58% 50% 

61 45% 

27% 17% 

W% 8% 
»% 34% 
75 86% 

«J% 9 

12% «% 
37% 2S% 

47% 31% 

5% 5 

H% S% 
19% 15% 

33% 27% 
23% 20% 

34 30% 

19% 9% 

3B4 25% 

*7% 32% 

28% 11% 
5B% 31 

17 13 

20 % 11 % 
43 24% 

103% 51 
7% 5% 

21% 19% 

36% 13% 

57% 88% 

24% tt% 
14% 7% 


11% 4 

11% 9 

51% 37% 

30% 28% 

13% 8% 

22% 16% 
28% 21 
11 9 % 


27% 16 

1 57% 28% 


W% 7% 
28% 17% 

25% 18% 

33% 19% 

? £ 

50% 40% 

42 86% 

3* 13 
100% 63% 
167% 111% 
» ®% 
20% 81, 
39% 22% 
56% 3B 
35% 12% 
28% 20% 
51% 34% 

1>% 3% 
44% 20% 

24% 14% 

40% 24 
29 17% 

10 % 8 
18% 8% 
32% 27 
49% 38% 

37% 22% 

79% 41% 

39 35 

40% 32% 

33% 23% 

20% 18% 
26% 22 
27 25 

23 17% 

27 24% 

94 % 20 % 
17% a% 

w% 13% 

35 30% 

17% 14% 

16% 13% 

19% 15% 
28% «% 
11 % 8 % 
20% 37% 

25% 1B% 

^ 2? 

28% 20% 

29% 22% 

56 47% 

13% fl 
13% 8 

3. 9* 

a a 

471, 41% 

64% 55 

40 29% 

56% 38% 

37% 26 

85 56% 

621, 50% 

X 26% 
47% 38% 

53% 18% 

107 53% 

18% 13 

2*% 11% 
25% W% 

U S 

35% «% 

381, 13% 

33% 21% 

41% 32% 
19% 12% 
34 26 

7B% 59 
82% 46% 

78% 60 

81% £2 
39 25 

16% M% 
46% 30% 
871, 75% 

96% 96% 
33% 25% 

59% 40 

28% 23% 

15 6% 

37% 23% 

26% 17% 

23 18% 

6 56 

S' St 

16% 14 

22% 181, 
36% 20% 

32% 20 

39% "% 

36% 16% 

36 24 

57% 45% 

37 22 

ES 13% 

45% 27% 


O'qb 

P/ Sts Baa Pw. 

ttr. YJd. E lQOstllgfc law bmOaM 


O'ge 
Boa Pnv 


Du. VM. E 100* High Low QctftC Use 


34 18 6% 

38 11 12 1142 32% 
30 23 1158 25% 

pi 5 92 32 S« 

PS50 9 4 76 26% 


6 % 6 %. 

32 32%. 

2G 28 

54% 54% 


36 26 -lz 

54% 54% -% 

26% 26% -% 


164 73 102399 22% 22% 23,. 
60 13 11 892 44% 44% 44% 


13 12 17 207 23% 21% 23% 
73 34 17238 21% 21 21 


I3B 34 12 4 
S2 2 0 25 943 
si 38 84 7 19 

■ 66 19 12 408 


49 

37% 37%. 14% 13% 

25% 26 + % 22% 12% 

20% 21% +% 21% 14% 

29% 29% -1% 27% Z5% 


39% X 
49 21% 

14% 13% 


208 45 14 355 48% 45% «% -% 2S% 

180 4 8 Kite 37% 37% 37% -% 17% 

140 3.1 12 2528 451, 441, 44% -% 30% 

1» 4 4 25 1584 43% a 43 -1 32% 

MS 88 u 56% 56% 58* -% 22 

234 4 6 9 *83 53% 53% £3% 4- % 55% 

S 17 191 25 24% 24% -% 9% 

M57 8% 8% 6%. 36 

238 10 7 108 38% 28% 70% -% 57% 


30% 55% 
32% 2C% 


g 0 0 

n 40 70 13 61 
60 16 11 
92 SO 983 
32 13 as 
22] 652 

P ISA 6 

IK 35 10 32 
20 3 22778 
17 33 

3 90 7 1108 
PB4 50 12 1240 

n 96 36 10334 
120 2 6 0 281 
n 28a 32 6 10 
20 39 49 1079 
1 1 8 IS 129 
232 56 5 X 
■ 194 5 7 E 158 
152 4 9 6 3 
152 >6 7 37SS 
pMTSe 95 i3H 
pc 00 14 74 

■l 93 76 U 31 
225 51 G 723 

peso ii i 

24 

.40 13 15 1346 
60 25 £6 11 
130 28 9 101 
pG38 57 5 

48 1 5 23 74 

10 9 13 X 
■ 78 3 1 21 IS 
■a 13 M 30635 
Oh 1 e Si 
248 11104 34 

1 27 253 
ICO 4 9 11 E942 

pi 3 38 55 79 

115 31 22820 
129 

40 2 0 13 20 
5 SO 21 10 HO 
pi 00 2 6 41 

W&4Q 9.7 1983 

a? IS 161 

32 9 2339 
*4780 8 9 1447 

n 72 18 13 W* 

: 50 38 15 14 

2 59 11 5448 

pf430 13. 3 

pM50 12 SM 
pC50 12 Z200 

J5a 36 9 414 


20% 19% W% 

37% 371, 37% 

191, ie 18% 
26% 26% 26% 
2 % 2 % 2 %. 
11% 11 11% 
»% 32% » 

22% 21% 21% 

141, 14% 14% 

33% 33% 33% 

39% 38% 381, 

27 26% 27 

«% 45% 45% 

8 % 8 % 8 % 

7 S% S 
55% 55 55 

41% 41% 41% 

32% 32% 32% 

31% 31% 31% 
20% 13% 19% 

SOI, 50 SO 
20% 30% 20%. 
25% 25% 25% 

44% 4J% 43% 

21, 22% S% 
H J% 10% 10% 
33% 31% 31% 

2% 23% 23% 
40% 49, 40% 

« 42 42 

32% 31% 32% 

11% 10% W* 

2S% 25 25% 

22 % 20 % 21 %. 

17 16% 16% 

21 % 21 % 21% 
37% 37% 37% 
33 32% 32% 

u61% 61 61% 

37% 38% 37% 

3% I? S%. 

231, 23% 23% 
23% 23 23% 


36% 38 36% 

BB% 87% 871, 
40% 39>, 40% 

41% 41% 41% 

34% 33% 33% 

331, 33% 331, 

36% 36% 38% 

20 % 20 % 20 % 
6S 6% 6% 


*668 19. <70 70% 

prl 17 12 35 $% 

pr146 19 200 11% 

136b 43 X 464 32% 

■120 28 15 4150 43% 
« 4 

1.49B 61 9 40 041] 

.10 14 283 7% 

132 78 U 12 17% 


11% 11% -% 


32% 31% 31% -% 


57% 36% 

35 27 

25% 21% 
S% 15% 


24% 34% 34% - % 63% 

7% 6% 7% +% 62% 

17% 18% 17 . 50% 


51% 41% 

63% *9% 


290 8 8 7 290 33% 32% 33% 

pC. 47 12. 8 21% 21% 21% 

pQ95 13 2 31% 31% 31% 

20 1 1 2 17% 17% 17%. 

*1 W 35 10258 3t% 3K 31 

■ 80 IS 18 1009 43% C% 42% 

■ .60 2247484 Z7% 264 27% 

■ 88 15 23113 57% 57% 57% 

44 26 2733 uJ7% «% 17 

SO 30 16 12 2D 19% 19% 

152 35 13 843 39% 39% 39% 


52% 32% 
50% 22% 


■ 80 36 11 13 22% 

I 343 4% 

1 5E 42 37 174 36% 

peso 77 1E2 38 

I 3*0 13 34 404 31% 

*4 234 14% 

536 23 7 220 16% 

58 28 ffl 71 
pC4S 91 i S7% 
i 78 40 MS3S 18% 

48 3 4 19 78 K% 

232 34 12 SIS ffl 
180 6 9 12 32 26% 

40 1 8 21 122 22 

30 7 M 183 44 

5 7% 

1.8I> 53 125 30% 

39 291 53% 

240 79 10 1S5 31 

pClB 9 4 3 23% 

i 1 12 4fi 12 13S 24% 

1278 37 36% 

1 26 1585 u38% 38% 

BK483 91 81 uS1% 51% 

gfC450 70 7 u64 

1 20 12 4 49% 


22 % 22 % 22 % -% 

4% 4% 4% *% 

38% * 3«% -% 

38 371, 37% 

31% 31% 31% _% 

14% 14 

16% 15% 

21 21 

S7% 27% 


tea High 
*% ®% 


12 Mob* 

High Ln Sude 


atm 

Bum Pm. 


19% 18% 19% -% 

14% 14 14 mh 

CB 68% 68% -1 

26% 2G 36 -% 

22 21% 21% _% 

44 43, 44 +% 

7% 7% 7% -% 

30% a 30 -% 

53% 51% 52>. 

31 30 30% — % 

23% 23% 23% 

24% 23% 24% 4% 

37 36% 36% 


-% » 
♦ % 33* 


Z% 15% RaPrg 
3% « fW 
IS 1 , S% F Mr Ian 
21% 11% For 

25% 16% Fhur 

46% 20% FcflSU 

12% FOw 

62 45% FHM 

17% 11% FwVtt! 
16% 3% FoSiP 

2S>\ 

PMCO 

27% t*% FrplMc 
28% 14% Fngbn 

49% 22 Frart 
28 27% frtt 

33% 14 FuPu* 


17% 11% 

16% 3% 

47% 25% 

7% *% 


On. TO E ISOs High law Quito Out 

2.04 5 6 8 229 21% 21 71% 

40 7 0 49 20% 31 20% 4- % 

!S7 11% t0% il -% 

1 « 25 IS 313 M% 18% 19% + % 


l m. 12 Man* 
Inc Huh low 

44% 23>J 

+ % 55% 50% 
-% 40% 38 


orga 

?/ Sh On* P* 12 IfanM 

Bw. TO E IKhttoh lm QuauB to* Lb* Sw* 

303 99 Tfi4 31 26% 30b. 58% 35% *>"K 


80 45 M 1050 18% 17% 17% -% 

*120 29 10K78 42% 41% *1% -% 

136 12 13 11% HI; 11>, -% 

132 23 15 IX 57% 57 57%. 

44 2 8 11 747 16% 15% IS* t V 

68 58 W36 12 11% U% -% 

104 29 45 *5 
n 202 


+ % = 
-% 1*% 
-% 85 


15% hnRFn 


pQ03 99 
* 

pM25 11 
4fie 26 
Silk 12. 


31 26% 30%. 

53% 53 53 -% 

40% 9 40 

17% 17% 17% 

18% W 18 -% 


-% IBS 
28% 
t% 44% 


36% 36% 38% 

». 5% 


ESP U 27 1017 20% 20% 20% -% 

.46 18 IB 67 25% 25 25 -% 

40 9 736 45% 44% 45% + % 

* 2 56 « 38 35% 35% 


19% H% 
25% 15 


11% GAF 
15 GAF 
22% GATX 


40 9 
*2 56 
i 36 14 

pnrs so 


G-G-G 

GSj 61 15% 15% 15% -% 

*120 5 9 1 201] 35, 20% 

1 a 36 19 375 33% 32% 33 . 


30% 14% Mmd 

94% 18% ImAJu 

134% 82 BM 
35% 23% apFkw 

14% 3 hRHinr 

TQ> 1 Hit* 
38% 7% krtHr 

55 20% k*# 

49 31% Brefcttn 

36% 33% UiMn 

38% 23 hiAUI 


298 4.1 12128 88% 68% 63% + % <4% 

*775 52 6 «W% 149% 1«% -% ®V 

120 79 381 17% 17% 17% + % 48% 

2.60 61 21 « 42% 42% <2% -% CTj 

n 121 1G% 18% W% -% 38% 

72 3 7 13 10 «%«%«% 51 

380 32 14 10779 119% 117% 117% -1 12% 


101 33 17 397 3r 

2890 14 

«t 352 9% 

* 33 371 

* 3 82 3W 52 

260 56 15 263 <7 

*4 11 2 38 

178 5 4 8 K 331 


uSI* 51% 51% -% 

u64 63% 64 


♦> »? 
♦ % 8% 


37% GOCO 
8% GEO 


*250 5 8 3 43 

S 357 37% 

72 IS 12 S3 58 

.IBj 208 8% 


+ % 24 

47% 


29% 1«TT 
50 m 


2M 41 15 3541 58% 57% 58 

s 42 20% 20% 20%. 

278 83 10P13 44% 43% 44 


31% 31% 31% -% 24% 14% 

M 13% 13% -% 42 W% 

9* 9% 9% -I] 107 47% 

37% 36* 36% -% 38% 14% 

52 481, 481, -2k SB* 41 

47 48% 46% -% 66% 38% 

36 X 38 . X 25% 

33% 32% 32% -1% 47% 30% 


20% WeOr 

(6% MeDd 

S McCd 
MeflU 
53% McQnU 

a UcDfO 
McQEd 
a Mean 
a* MdM 
37% McKaaa 
9* McLam 
14% MCfM 
18% MHd 
4712 M«a 
14% Mat** 
41 MBOm 


Biga 

ft SH Ban Pm 

a*, w. £ lofcfl* Uw omant 

240, 45 U« W% »| 8>t +% 

*?30 8 4 » 36% 28% 7«% -% 

oi80a 73 W 1815 3% ' W, W, -x 

wt «*• 7% 7% 3% -% 

n05a 5 0 3* ««% «» W» -% 

1 14 13W1 73 


72% Wt -% 
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5,000 2,670 Winterthur 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS INSURANCE 


Matthew Hall wins £31m work 
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£13m hoi 

a 

orders for 
John Mowlem 


Housing contracts in thesouth 
east worth £13 .6m have beerrwon 
by JOHN MOWLEM. At Forest 
Park, Bracknell, there Is a £S. 02 m 
contract tor a mixed develop* 
ment of 164 homes for Bracknell 
District Council. Work. ' com- 
prises 123 two, three and four- 
hearhom houses,.- with 41 flats. 
Work has started, for completion 
in November 198S. 

At Bayonne Road, Hammer- 
smith, two contracts- totalling 
**-3111 have been placed by 
■Ahbey Housing Association, 
with Hammer smit h and Fulham 
Borough Council tor a mixed de- 
velopment of 78 flats and 47 
houses with garages and ancil- 
lary works. The scheme is 
Partly for sale to the public and 
part to Hammersmith . and Ful- 
ham Council. Completion of the 
scheme Is due in March 1985. 

At Heath Road, Lambeth, work 
has started on a £3 .4m contract 
for 109 two-storey houses - and 
fiats, with roads, sewers and 
hard-standing tor .care for the 
London . Borough - of - Lambeth. 
Work is scheduled for completion 
in June 1985. 


The mecha nical a nd electrical 
sector of MATTHEW HALL has 
been- awarded contracts in the 
UK and in Australia worth 
about £3lm. Contracts for mech- 
anical and electrical services 
include a new 66,000 sq ft office 
development at Crutched Friars, 
ECS; electrical work in a com- 
mercial and residential develop- 
ment at New City Court, SB1; 
and road lighting for a section 
of the MSS. Orders in Scotland 
are for services- in a shopping 
development at Waverley Mar- 
ket, Edinburgh; at the 250 bed- 
room Edinburgh Sheraton Hotel 
and In microchip facilities build- 
ings tor Motorola, East Kilbride. 
In Australia orders include ser- 
vices- tor the 570 bedroom Inter- 
Continental Hotel, Sydney; elec- 
trical and fire engineering ser- 
vices in the Parliament House 
project. Canberra; air condition- 
ing and plumbing services for the 
new. National Australia Bank 
building and head office of the 
State Bank of New South Wales, 
Sydney and an electrical services 
contract . for a Government pro- 
ject in Queensland. 

* 

BALFOUR BEATTY CON- 
STRUCTION has been awarded 
two contracts with a combined 
value in excess of £lJm. Liver- 
pool Racket Club has placed a 
contract worth £942,000 for the 
conversion of Hargreaves Build- 
ings, Chapel Street, Liverpool, 
into dab premises. Work in- 
volves the demolition and; re- 
furbishment of a three-storey 
listed building. On completion, 
it will incorporate squash courts, 
snooker room, dining room, bars 
and other leisure facilities. The 
contract is expected to be com- 
pleted In 68 weeks. 


The London Midland Region of 
British Rati has awarded a con- 
tract valued at £217,000, involv- 
ing construction of three rein- 
forced concrete ramps on plat- 
forms 1-3 and 4-6 at Derby Sta- 
tion. Alterations to the existing 
subway, provision of modular 
buildings and alterations to 
existing buildings are Included 
in the work. The contract com- 
menced in November for a dura- 
tion of 24 weeks. 

* 

Extensions and alterations to 
bus workshops at Leeds head a 
list of contracts, together worth 
£6m, awarded to TARMAC CON- 
STRUCTION. The Leeds con- 
tract, for West Yorkshire Pas- 
senger Executive, is for work at 
Klrkstall bus workshops and is 
valued at £lBm. Two projects 
have been awarded to Tarmac 
Cubitts (Scotland), a new bank 
at Dunfermline, for the Royal 
Bank of Scotland (£940,000) and 
environmental improvements, for 
Edinburgh District Council 
(£263,000). 

Other contracts awarded to 
Cubitts, part of Tarmac Con- 
struction, Include refurbishment 
and other work in WeEtboume 
Grove, London, tor Lloyds Bank 
(£347,000); external redecora- 
tions in Park West, Edgware 
Road, London, for First cross 
(£306,000); an office and other 
work at Manchester Airport, for 
BP Oil (£306,000); and altera- 
tions to a technical college at 
Blackburn, for Lancashire County 
Council (£233,000). 

Tarmac Construction contracts 
include modernising 54 homes at 
Edlington, Doncaster, for Don- 
caster Borough Council 
(£801,000); industrial units at 
Canley, Coventry, for Univer- 


sity of Warwick Science Park 
(£793,000); a distribution depot 

at Eastleigh, Hampshire, for Uni 
gate Dairies (£391,000); and a 
relief road at Blyth, Northumber- 
land, for Northumberland 
County Council (£309,000). 

* 

TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION has 
four contracts totalling £5 25m. 
The largest, worth £3 -8m, has 
been awarded by the Property 
Services Agency for a training 

college and central building at 
Stone, Staffordshire for British 
Telecom. Turriff Properties has 
awarded a £80,000 contract tor 
an extension to a workshop for 
Nicolet Instruments at Bud- 
brooke Road, Warwick. South 
Kesteven District Council has 
awarded a £lm-plm contract to 
refurbish 116 homes at Walton 
Gardens, Grantham. Last is a con- 
tract awarded by Phoenix Hous- 
ing Association for the refurbish- 
mentof six town houses at Stock- 
ton on Tees, worth over £79,000. 

* 

Raising the roofs of 657 Birming- 
ham homes Is the latest chal- 
lenge faci ng JOHN LAING CON- 
STRUCTION. In Richmond Road, 
Soho Hill, work has already 
started on two, 52-week contracts 
totalling more than £3 .3m. As 
new roofs go on 263 homes asso- 
ciated work and drainage will 
also be carried out to 86 others. 
Stripping and replacement of 
roof tiling to 387 houses in Bells 
Lane will be done under a 
£701,500 contract lasting 20 
weeks. A new roof structure will 
be formed above the existing 
and new Insulation will be instal- 
led. All the work is being 
undertaken for the City of 
Birmingham. 


This week’s business in Parliament 


TODAY 

Commons: Rating and Valua- 
tion Amendment (Scotland) 
Bill (Second Reading). Motions 
relating to the Supplementary. 
Benefits (Single Payments) 
Amendment Regulations. 

Lords: County Courts Bill 
(Second Reading). . Equal Pay 
(Amendment) Regulations 
1983; Motion for Approval. 
Matrimonial and Family Pro- 
ceedings Bill (Committee). 
Fosdyke Bridge .Bill (Second 
Reading). 

Select Committee: Public 
Accounts: Subject — Memoran- 
dum from the Comptroller and 
Auditor General: Manpower 
Control; review and need tor 
work. Witnesses: HM Treasury: 
Mr Alan Bailey CB, Second 
Permanent Secretary- Cabinet . 
Office: Mr Peter Le Cheminant 


CB, Second Permanent Secre- 
tary (Room 16, 4.45 pm). 

TOMORROW 

Commons: Education (Grants 
and Awards) Bill (Remaining 
Stages). Debate on the First 
Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Procedure (Finance) 
1982-83.. . 

Lords: Debate on the Import- 
ance of the Falkland Islands 
and other British islands In the 
South Atlantic. Debate on the 
first Report of the European 
Communities Committee on 
Sewage and Sludge in Agricul- 
ture. 

Joint Committee on Statutory 
Instruments (Room 4, 4.15 pm). 

WEDNESDAY 

fawnmiM : Until about 7 pm. 
Town and Country Planning 
Bill (Second Reading). Fol- 
lowed by debate on EEC docu- 
ments on' fisheries. Motion' on 


European Community (docu- 
ment No. 10322/82). Protection 
of Workers from Noise at Work. 

Lords : Debate on situation 
of the ethnic and religious 
minorities in Great Britain. Pro- 
hibition of Female Circum- 
cision Bill (Committee). Un- 
starred question on the closure 
of psychiatric hospitals in 
Epsom, Surrey. 

Select Committees : House of 
Commons (Services) : Computer 
subcommittees : Subject — In- 
formation Technology, Mem- 
bers* requirements. Witnesses : 
Dr Jeremy Bray MP and Mrs 
Paddy Ashdown MP (room 8, 
4.15 pm). 

Public Accounts — Subject: 
Memorandum from the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General: 
Manpower Control; reviewing 
the need tor work. Witnesses : 
Department of the Environ- 


ment : Sir George Moseley KCB, 
Permanent Secretary. HM Cus- 
toms and Excise : Mr Angus 
Fraser CB, chairman. Depart- 
ment for National Savings : Mr 
Stuart Gilbert, Director (room 
16, 4.15 pm). 

THURSDAY 

Commons : Motion on- the 
Appropriation (No. 3) 
(Northern Ireland) Order and 
on the Northern Ireland (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Act 1978 
(Continuance) (No. 2) Order. 

Lords : Debate on public 
televising of some of the pro- 
ceedings of the House tor an 
experimental period. Un- 
starred questions on gas and 
electricity prices. 

FRIDAY 

Commons : Private Members* 
Bills. 



partnership 
we can cut 
Industry^ costs 


as a 


Tories change but the 
Honeywell approach stays the 
same. Innovation in response 

to market needs. Automation 

as an aid to productivity. • 
Two of the reasons why 
Honeywell has continued to 

grow, even during the recent 

difficult years. ... 

Why? Because Honeywell 
believes that only by working 
very dosefy with its customers, 
and forming partnerships, will 
the answers be found. 


We have an enviable track 
record of completing ambitious 
projects - successfully. Also, 
with our resources, ensuring 
their continued success. 

We pioneered digital process 
control by listening and talking 

to our customers, and it made, us 

a world leader. We still are a 

world leader - because we still 

listen to our customers - and 
they listen to us. 

Whatever the building, the 
process or the plant- Honeywell 

systems allow you to progress 


And we'll do it together - 
because it works much better 
that way. 

If you would like to know 
more about the contribution 
that Honeywell can make to 
your business, call 

(0344) 424555 ext. 561. 


Radical changes sought at Lloyd’s 


BY JOHN MOORE, CITY CORRESPONDENT 


BUSINESS practice in the 
Lloyd's insurance market faces 
dramatic changes following 
recommendations set out in a 
controversial internal report. 

The report, prepared by Mr 
Anthony Colman, QC, and Mr 
Stephen Hailey, an accountant 
with Arthur Endersen, studied 
the relationship of managers of 
eight Lloyd's insurance syndi- 
cates. Mr Raymond Brooks and 
Mr Terence Dooley, with the 
Fidentia Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Bermuda, a company 
in which Mr Brooks and Mr 
Dooley were the main share- 
holders. 

The report concluded that re- 
insurance contracts had been 
arranged by Mr Brooks and Mr 
Dooley in a way which would 
provide financial benefit to 
Fidentia at the expense of the 
Lloyd's syndicates which they 
managed. 

According to the Mr Cplman 
and Mr Hailey there were 
several issues to resolve relating 
to the present practice in the 
Lloyd's market before they 
could come to any firm conclu- 
sions about the conduct of the 
two managers. 

They said: “We doubt 
whether until the last few 
months more than a handful of 
those in the Lloyd’s market 
have appreciated that there 
might be anything remotely 
wrong in an active underwriter 
effecting reinsurance of his 
syndicates with a reinsurance 
company in which he or those 
who employed him had an 
Interest.” Conflicts of Interest 
and possible breaches of 
judiciary duty to Lloyd’s syndi- 
cates could arise, they observed. 

They added that the failure 
11 to perceive this underlying 
principle has not been confined 
to underwriters ” and suggest 


that advisers to the Lloyd's pro- 
fessionals such as accountants 
had also failed to appreciate the 
point. 

Moreover, the investigators 
said: “A requirement that syn- 
dicates themselves should not 
effect reinsurance with com- 
panies of which the majority 
of the voting shares was owned 
by the syndicate was dntroducd 
by market circular in February 
1971. shortly after the formation 
of the Fidentia.” 

Fidentia, however, was not 
owned by the syndicates owned 
by Mr Brooks and Mr Dooley. 

It was set up in 1970 by Mr 
Brooks through a holding com- 
pany which also controlled the 
Lloyd's underwriting interests 
of Mr Brooks and Mr Dooley. 

So Fidentia was not owned 
directly by the Brooks syndi- 
cates and therefore was not in 
breach of the 1971 ruling. The 
investigators said: “The reality 
has to be faced that if Mr 
Brooks and Mr Dooley are to be 
charged with misconduct even 
of the least serious kind referred 
to in the by-laws merely because 
they had m operation a rein- 
surance company with which 
they effected reinsurance of 
their syndicates and thereby 
engendered Incidental profits, 
they will be penalised for doing 
something which we believe for 
most of the period under investi- 
gation would not have been 
regarded as any kind of miscon- 
duct by most of the working 
members of Lloyd’s." 

Although the report found 
that there had been " substantial 
misconduct” under Lloyd's by- 
laws by Mr Brooks and Mr 
Dooley It concluded that the 
story of Fidentia “illustrates 
the unavoidable perils asso- 
ciated with all related party 
reinsurance transactions." 


Control by syndicate under- 
writers over a reinsurance com- 
pany “will almost inevitably 
also give rise to abuses of the 
underwriter's fiduciary duty to 
his syndicate. We find it almost 
impossible to envisage a situa- 
tion where there would not be 
danger of such abuses.” 

Because conflicts of interest 
can and do exist in this 
relationship the investigators 
recommend “that as soon as 
possible Lloyd's should impose 
a comprehensive prohibition on 
all future related pan re- 
insurance transactions.” 

Disclosure to members of the 
syndicates about such trans- 
actions is not enough. “ The vast 
majority of names (members) 
would not have sufficient in- 
formation to evaluate or 
appreciate the possible signifi- 
cance of such transactions.” 

For Lloyd's the recommenda- 
tion poses an enormous regu- 
latory problem. First, the 
report suggests that the prac- 
tice carried out by the under- 
writing managers and their 
relationship with an offshore 
company is fairly extensive 
within the market and accepted 
by the community. 

Moreover, the Investigators 
appear to be concerned that to 
operate draconian measures 
against some underwriters 
operating the practice while 
allowing others to escape would 
be unfair. "It would obviously 
be very unjust to prohibit such 
transactions involving one group 
of syndicates while allowing 
others to continue.” 

“We therefore consider that 
any prohibition of continued 
dealing between the Brooks 
syndicates and Fidentia should 
be accompanied by general 
notification by Lloyd's that 


related reinsurance transactibns 
should no longer be effected ” 

Lloyd's will hav£- to decide 
how scuh measures should 
be implemented. More im- 
portant, it will have to decide 
how secret profits gained by 
the market's professionals 
through their undisclosed rela- 
tionship with offshore com- 
panies are to be refunded to 
the members of Lloyd's. 

The council also has to decide 
what disciplinary programme it 
is to launch as and when abuses 
of the relationship become 
apparent The investigators 
said: “ Related party reinsur- 
ance transactions appear from 
the evidence before this com- 
mittee to be by no means un- 
common in the Lloyd's market” 

This issue will prove the first 

real challenge to the effective- 
ness of Lloyd’s regulatory and 
disciplinary machinery. 


International 
garden festival 
set to attract 3m 

By tan Hamilton Fazey 

BRITAIN'S first international 
Garden Festival will meet its 
target of 3m visitors next year, 
according to new research by 
Gallup. 

The £30m event on Mersey- 
side seems certain to be a 
success. With France's agree- 
ment to join, 31 countries will 
be exhibiting, compared with 32 
at this year's event in Munich 
and 14 at last year's in 
Amsterdam. 

Commercial sponsorship for 
the festival is worth £1.5m. 
It Includes £80,000 from Uni- 
lever's for a Victorian garden. 


WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 

The following is a record of the principal business and 
financial engagements during the week. The board meetings are 
mainly tor the purpose of considering dividends and official 
indications are not always available whether dividends concerned 
are interims or finals. The sub-divisions shown below are based 
mainly on last year’s timetable. 


TODAY 

COMPANY MEETINGS 
Lothjoo and St Lawrence lav. Dtutston 
Haute. 17-21 Mark law. EC 12.30 
7P«ters«n Zochonls. Midland Hotel. Peter 
Street. Manchester. 12. DO 
TVzacfc 4W.A.I. Haltam rower Hotel. 
Sheffield. 10.30 
_ BOARD MEETINGS— ~ 

Finals: 

Baynes (Chariest 
Brown (Matthew) 

DubiHar 

Intel ko ai 

Atkins Brea (Hosiery) 

Birmingham Mint 
Bremner 
Brownlee 
Criterion tads 
Control seennte* 

Enhine House 
fki Electricals 
Ferranti 

Hicklng Pentecost 

Kleen-C-Zee 

LYlKoa 

Menvdowa Wine 

PreejJy (Alfred) 

TootMl (R.W.) 

Vinton 
Waoon Ind 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
AB Electronic Prods 9o 
Ml (Arthur) 2-BSp 
City of Oxford loy Tat 2 d 
C rooa Intel So 
Elys (Wimbledon) In 
FetherolH and Harvey 2.75p 
Gillette Blcts 

Korea Dev Bank Fltg Rate Ntt 1909 
SS2-3S 
Cam out 0.5o 
New Ireland Am 5.250 
Office and electronic Machine* Up 
P aterson Zocnonli 3.42P. DoANV 3.42o 
Reed Exec 0.1 o 
Sears 0.7p 

Secs Tst of Scotland 1-lo 
Tames lor lO^ocRed 1984-SS SJspc 
TeteMione Rentals 2p 

Van brush Currency Fund Pton A Red Pf 
4p. Do PtPQ B Red Pf dp 
TOMORROW 

COMPANY MEETINGS 

DPCE. Howard Hotel. Temple Place. WC. 
12 00 

GuHahall Property. Institute of Directors 
Business Centre, lie. Pall Mall. SW, 
12.00 

Unread. Birmingham. Chamber of Industry 
■no Commerce. 75 Nartaovmc Road. 
Birmingham, 12.00 

London and Strathclyde Tit. 2 St Mary 
Axe. (C 3.00 

Scottish Metropolitan Property. Albany 
Hotel. Glasgow. 11.30 
_ BOARD MEETINGS— 

Finals: 

Archimedes Iny T« 


Baggerldge Brick 
cky Site Estates 
Greenall Whitley 

funks Hovls McDOuoaH 
Trafalgar House 
Vain Breweries 
Interims: 

Butterfield Marvev 
Ca riess CjpcI & Leonard 

Row! In son Securities 
Utd Lowing 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Avon Rubber TiiPClstMtsDb 10BS-90 
SJUae 

Cadbury Schweppas BpcIstMtaDO 1 BBS-93 

4 hoc 

Currys i .4o 

Pom intm Capital Carp ?i*pcCn*Ui 1980- 
19BG 3*|DC 

Glvnwed Intel 7bpcDb 1909*94 Slope 
Greenall Whitley 4i-pc(X> 19B7-92 2 UPC. 

DO 7l*pcDO 1967-^2 3»*oc 
Lad broke BocGtdLn 19BO-92 doe 
Uo*dS Eurof nance NV GW Fttg Rate hits 
1992 S254.17 

Merrill Lynch Ooersoas Capital NV Gtd 
FRO Rata Ntt 1984 S26Q.GB 
Mctel Closures 7';ocDb 19BC-91 3Uoc 
Nationwide Bldg Soc lOttPCBps 18/6184 

5 WPC 

Newhome- Veritas gijpcDb 1993-90 4*tBC 

Portland Hlogi S3, a 

Rockvrara 7pcDb 1 968-03 3I]«C 

3GB Gro 9UocDb 1991-94 4*(PC 

Sindall fWHllam) 2p 

T viatic (W-A.) 04R 

Wateey. Mann and Truman 7 PC Rad Db 
1980-93 3>zPC 

WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 7 
COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Elec* 1/utltMc of Directors Business 
Centre. 116 Pall Mall. SW. 12.00 
KalamaEOO. Northftrio. Birmingham. 11.30 
Lawtax. Bower Hotel. Hoillnwood Are. 

Chaddarten. Oldham. 12-00 
Low (Wml, Baird Avr- Drvourgh. Indus- 
trial Estate. Dundee. 12 . do 
M edmliwer. 3 Whitehall Court. SW. 11.30 
51 Group. Imperial Way. Airport Industrial 
Estate. Crovdon. Surrey. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

PlMdsr 

Avon Rubber 
Crvstpiate 
Derenlsl" (J-AJ 
Hanson 1st 
Harritnger Props 
Keystone Inv* 

Wolverhampton A Dudley Breweries 
Interims: 

DIVIDEND dr INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Allied Leather Indy i.7Sp 
H amilton Oil Great Britain 1o 
Awe British Engineering 
Ural thwart* Engineers 
Obion < David) 


Derttend Stamping 
Faulty Contort Inv Tit 
Greycoat City Offices 
HaH (Matthew) 

Hampton Tit 
Latham (James) 

Pegier-Hanersley 

Pllklnoton Bros 

Property & Reversionary iitva 

DIVIDEND 6 INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Akn NV (Reg) FI i. Do (Br) F1 1. Do Br 
Certs FI 1 

Alcan Aluminium 22. Sets 

Barr A Wallace Arnold Tst 2p. Do A 2p 
Chubb BliPCLn 19B7-92 4Upc. Do BpcLn 
1992-95 4oc 
Damon Sets 
Gerrard & National 3 d 
G ulldluJI Property SJtSe 
LrumJ Intel Invs NV Gtd Fltg Rate Ntt 
19B9 50.9375 

Nedlbrm Finance BV Gtd FWa Rate Nts 
1 988 S3 60 -SB 

New Australia Inv Tst 1-5p 
Ramar Textiles Ip 
Sellncourt 0.025o 

Town and City Properties 7<2PcistMtgDb 
1997-2002 3 tape 

THURSDAY DECEMBER B 
COMPANY MEETINGS— 

Allied London Properties. The Inn on the 
Park. Hamilton Place. Park Lane. W. 
1 2-00 

Hackman (A.). 111.113 Great Portland 
Street. W. 12.00 

Brooke Bond. ConnaunH; Rooms. Great 
Querns Street, WC. 2.30 
London and Provincial Shop Centres. 28. 
South Street. W. 3.00 
Martonalr Intni, Connaught Rooms. Great 
Queen Street. WC 12.00 
Microfilm Reprographics. Great Eastern 
Hotel. Liverpool Street. EC 12.00 
Photo- Intel, Ladbroke Seven Hills 
Hotel. Seven Hills Road South. Cob ham. 
Surrey. 6.00 

Thorpe (F.W.). Birmingham Chamber of 
Industry A Commerce. 75, Harbour rye 
Road. Birmingham. 3.15 
Trident Com miter Services. 'Royal 
Aldershot Officers' Club. Aldershot. 12.30 
Walker d Homer. Old Mason* Yard. Cow- 
brldga, south Glamorgan, 11.00 

_ BOARD MEETINGS — 

Fkiaisr 

SOC 

Bass 

Metamec Jentlque 
Roma! Tea 
Saatchi A saatchl 
Sldlaw 
5 teahouse 
Williamson Tea 
Inttefmsr 

British A American Film 

British Bunding A Engineering Appliances 

British Tar Prods 

Brown Oil.) invs 

Cooper (Fredrick) 

Crosby Wood held 
Lon nous 

London A Midland Inds 
Mitchell somen 
Russell (Alexander) 

Wellman 

Jesse), Tovnbee A Gillett 2.1 3 p 
Kalamazoo 2. So 

Reed Intel SpcPf 1.75 d. Do 7pcPf 2.45p. 

Do SitBCRedLn 2LoC. Do RedLn 34 ipc 
R olifKO NV Br FI 7.40. Do Sub-Shares 
(Reg Nat Prov Bank) FI 0.74. do Sub- 


Share* (Reg In other names) FI 0.74 
Sinclair (William) 2.75p 
Tl-urpe (F.W.) 1.S5P 

FRIDAY DECEMBER 9 
COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Austin (James) Steel. Thornhill Steel- 
works. Dewsbury. W. 10.30 
Derry Tst. Park House. 16. Flnsaurv 
Circe*. EC. 12.30 

Burgess Products. BrookSeld Road. 

Hlnklev. Leicestershire. 12.00 
Casket IS ). Midland Hotel. Peter Street. 
Manchester. 12.30 

Dixon (David). Dudley Haute. Upper Albion 
Street. Leeds. 11.45 
Fundinvest. It. Devonshire Square. EC 
2 30 

Halstead (James). Piccadilly Hotel. Man- 
chester. 12.00 

Hiphiand Electronics. Highland Hsnse. 8. 

Old Stelne, Brighton. 12.00 
Rusehaugh. Connaught Rooms. Great 
Queen Street, WC 11.00 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

Carr's Milling Indt 
Lake A Elliot 
Reliant Motor 
lateri m: 

Booth (John) (Bolton) 

Bra ham Miller 
Longton Ind 
Marling IndS 
Triefus 

Woodhead (Jonas) 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
AMF 12. Sets 
Austin (James) Steel Up 
Beales (John) Assoc Cos 1,15a 
Berry Tst 1.9p 
Boeing Co 3 Sets 
Burgess Prods Ip. Do A NV Ip 
Casket (5) 1.375 b 
C hamberlin A HHI l.lp 
Cook iWllllami A Sons (SitcmekO IP 
Oar: A Craft 96cte 

English National Iny PTC! 4.*D. Da Did 
1.05a 

Feb Intel O.BOSo. Do A NV O.BOSD 

Foster Bros Clothing USB 

Garford-Ullev IndS OJSs 

Gull Oil Corn 75cts 

Halstead (James) i .75p 

Harrison A Crossfteld Sp 

Hay f Norman) 1.25p 

Headlam. Sima A Coggins 1.4p 

Hoaklnson* l-5o 

Housa of Lcrose 3a 

IbstOCk Johsaii 1.75P 

London A Strathclyde TM 1.5P 

London Tst 1.250 

Newman- Tonki 3.4S0 

Photo- Mr Intni S.3D 

Puroiatur SOcts 

Rush A Tomoklns 2p 

Saulbb 3 Sets 

Sun Co 57-5ctS 

TR City of London Tst 0.E75P 

re vaco 7 Sets 

Toray IndS Y2.75. Do BUT (Iss Warbarg) 
Var Y3 
Toshiba Y3.S 
Warner-Lambert 3?ets 
YerhJrdc Bp 

SAT JflJSAY DECEMBER 10 
COMPANY MEETINGS— 

Cradley Print. Pedmora House. Mam Lana. 

Peomora Stourbrlooe. ,10.30 
DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMCN1 
Intni Bus Macn 9 Sett 
Utd Technologies 6 Sets 



This ts neither an offer to exchange or sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy or exchange any security. The Exchange 
Offer is mode only by the Offering Circular dated December 5. 1983 and the related Letter of Transmittal, and the 
Exchange Offer is not being made to, nor will tenders be accepted from, holders of these securities in anu jurisdiction 
in which the making or acceptance thereof would not be in compliance with the securities laws of such jurisdiction 

Galaxy Oil International N.V. 

Offer to Exchange 
its 

Class A Non-Interest Bearing Convertible Senior Subordinated 
Guaranteed Debentures Due 1992 
and its 

Class B Non-Interest Bearing Convertible Senior Subordinated 
Guaranteed Debentures Due 1989 
for any and all of its 

8£% Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 1996 

The Class A and Class B Non-Interest Bearing Convertible Senior Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures 
are convertible into Common Stock of, and guaranteed on a senior subordinated basis as to payment by. 

Galaxy Oil Company 

Galaxy Oil International N.V., a Netherlands Antilles corporation (“International”), is offering to exchange S500 
principal amount of its Class A Non*I merest Bearing Convertible Senior Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures due 
March 1, 1992 (" Class A Debentures ”) and S500 principal amount of its Class B Non-Interest Bearing Convertible 
Senior Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures due March 1, 1939 (“ Class B Debentures "; the Class A Debentures and 
Class B Debentures are collectively referred to as the “New Debentures'’), In exchange for each 81,000 principal 
amount of its 8)% Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 1996 (“Old Debentures The January I. 19S4 interest 
payment will be cancelled with respect to tendered and accepted Old Debentures. Old Debentures will be accepted 
only if tendered together with all interest coupons payable on or sifter January L 1984- . 

The New Debentures will be guaranteed on a senior subordinated basis by Galaxy Oil Company ( Galaxy ), of 
which International is a wholly-owned subsidiary. The New Debentures will rank senior to the Old Debentures and 
Galaxy’s guarantees of the New Debentures will rank senior to Galaxy's guarantees of toe Old Debentures. The Old 
Debentures are convertible into Galaxy Common Stock (“ Common Stock ") at a price of $19.75 per share. The Class A 
Debentures will be convertible into toares of Common Stock at a price per share equal to toe greater of S1.S75 or 
105% of toe most recent closing sale price of toe Common Stock on or prior to the Exchange Date. The Class k 
D ebentures will be convertible into shares of Common Stock at a price of 319.75 per share unless 65% or more or the 
Old Debentures are tendered and accepted for exchange, hi which case the conversion price will be reduced to $450 
per share. 

THE EXCHANGE OFFER EXPIRES AT 12.00 MIDNIGHT, LONDON TIME, 

ON DECEMBER 29, 1983, UNLESS EXTENDED BY INTERNATIONAL 
The terms and conditions of toe Exchange Offer are set forth In toe Offering Circular dated December S, 1983 and 
the related Letter of Transmittal, copies of which should be obtained from the Exchange Agent 

All tenders may be withdrawn until December 20, 1983. On and after December 20, 1983, all tenders are irrevocable 
if accepted by International prior to January 31, 1984. All tenders not accepted by international prior to January 31, 

1984 may thereafter be withdrawn. _ , „ , 

Mr. Harry Allison, a Managing: Director of International and the President and Chief Executive Officer of Galaxy 
will be available to meet with holders of Old Debentures in London on December 5, 6 and 7. 1983, and will also be in 
Zorich on December 8 and 9, 1983. Holders who wish to meet with Mr. Allison should contact the Exchange Agent. 

The Old Debentures are listed on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange, International has made application to list the 
New Debentures on the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. In connection with the listing application, the Articles of 
Incorporation of International, the Articles of Incorporation and By-laws of Galaxy and a legal notice relating to too 
issuance of toe New Debentures will be deposited prior to the listing with toe Chief Registrar of the District Court of 
Luxembourg, where copies may be obtained upon request The Common Stock is listed and traded on the American 
Stock Exchange (symbol: GOX). 

Request^ for assistance and copies of related documents should be directed to toe Exchange Agent as follows: 

A. Sarasin & Co. Limited, 5-6 Saint Andrews Hill. London EC4V 5BY, England, Attn: Mr. Ronald A. Eldridge, 
Operations Manager, Telephone Number: (collect) 44-1-23 &65 99, Telex Number: 883960, 

December 5. 1983 
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Trades (Mon Unit Tmt 
10ft Wood Stmt EXi 
TUUTOecI mi 


Authorised Units — continued 


Atlanta Uni! Managers Ltd 
1 Founders Ct. Lothburv. EC2. 01 -GOO 8664 

Jan Far East 4B-Z .51.9 + 0.2 

Baillle, Ciltard 6 Co Ud 

3 GlenfinlM si. Bdt"6urni«. OJ1-IM MM 

JanfjtNiw23 1*7 J 155.1 0.32 

IntCs'NrlG 225.5 238.3 .... 1-51 

BVFNlDIS 214.2 225.5 .... 1-Si 

f Next dealing day. 
•Unauthorised. 

Equity A Law Un Tat Mngr* (a) (b) (e) 
AnterNiom Rd. Nigh Wvcomba. 0494 53377 
Eurtl T51 ACC 62.9 67.6 + 0.1 1.42 

Robert Fleming ■ Co Ltd 

8 Craibv Sown. CCS A BAN. 01-856 5660 
AmExFd* £277.49 263.54 .... 0.82 

JaoExFd* £169.65 174.BS .. .. IJM 

Nm aubscrIMJon an Dee 16 1951. 

• Fleming American Prwyrty Unit Truit 
Unw issue price Cl S 1 1 >115610.641. 
Units are imikm on Fed 1C. May. *«g. Noe. 

■ Fleming Property Unit Tryst 


Hexagon Service* Ltd 
4 Gt St He l ens London EC4P 3EIV 

0706 45322 

Aost First 110.2 1162 .... J43 

Bren In Cm 87.0 01.6 .... 0.5 

•lewlnlnt 782 82.4 .... 3.6 

Canada Cm 112-4 120.9 .... 0.94 


Offshore & Overseas — 
continued 


Aetibond* Investment Fund SA 

37 rue Notre Dame. Lux*nVb*rg. Tel 47971 


Cap Pres Fd — Sio.o* + 0.01 — 

Commodity Advieoty Sues (loM) Ltd 
4B Athol St. Dooolaa. loM. 0624^20645 

fiSHt ISiB = 

Nm dealing date Oct 3. 


M e m d ecturar* Hanover Geefunds 
PO Box 92. St Pour Port. Guenaev. 

0451 i 

LA lac SI OS-45 10S.67 .... 

LTACCf $127.23 127.49 .... 


Actl bonds In . — 3 19.93 
Alliance Capital Management Ind lne 
62/63 Queen 56 London EC4. 01-246 8681 


— Citibank (Cl) Ud "Citifunds’ 1 


Green 5t- St Holler. 


Latest Issue price i25l12) £2.' 
Units are Issued on March 25. Ji 


Scot 29 A Dec 25. 
■Unauthorised. 


Guardian Royal Ex Unit Mngm Ltd (a) 


Royal Exchange EC3V 3LS. _ 01-636 2020 


Growth Co 102.7 110 SxO —0.6 2.45 

GuanffUII 103.2 1B9.B -1.2 3.33 

Nth Amrr 97.3 104.7 + 0-3 1.70 

PaclOC 106.6 117.0 +1^ 0-3G 

Prop Shares 109.4 117.7 + 1.4 1.97 

small CPS H13-2 121.8 + 0.8 1.97 

H.B.L. Unh Trust Mngre Lid (e) (c) (g) 
Premier NT Admin. 5 RevWoh Rd. Mutton. 
Brentwood- EUWX. 0277-227300 

Smllr Cot Tst S3.S 56.9 .... 5.20 

Nth Amer 49.2 §2.3xd +0.1 1.99 

Japan Far Tst 55.2 5B.7«d +0-4 0.78 

Scandlnm Tit 49.6 52.6 + 0.6 t.42 


104.7 +0.3 1.7D 

1 17.0 -I- 1.4 0-36 

117.7 + 1.4 1.97 

121.8 + 0.8 1.97 


Lawson Fund Manager* Ltd (a) (e) (g) 
43 Charlotte So. Edkibo* 2. 051-225 6tM»i 
Cart Sd Fd 563 S8.S .... 4.5 

Pen SM Pd 14.0 IS O .... 1.9 

AntAPac 6.5 . 9.S .... 0.6 

NMh Vlcld 20-0 21. Sad .... 113 

Do Accum 213 23.0xd .... 113 

London & Manchester (Tot Mgmt) Ltd 
72-80 GatWioma M. Adedary. 0296 5941 
Gen Tst 24.0 25.9 +03 430 

MGM Unit Man agora Ltd 
MGS4 Home. Heme RomL Wdj^ ^ 

High Inc 129.5 1393 +0.1 6-52 

(Accum UU} 1JS.6 145.8 +0.2 6-S2 

UK Growth 123.7 1 33.0 + 0,4 320 

(Accum Ucs) 1253 134.6 +0.4 330 

MLA Unit Truat Management Ltd 
Old queen SL SW1 A 9JG, 01-222 8S76 

MLA un ia9.7 199.lxd 230 

MLA Int 29.6 31.0 .... 0.B1 

The Money Market Trust 
63 Qn Victoria St. CC4N 4ST. 01-236 0952 
7 Day Fund — — . . - . *-7S 

Call Fu»d — — . . - - 8.70 

•Unauthorised — Sterling Oeoesit Fuad. 


Distribution Hoy 19-21 (02301867) 

W*9% P®i 

HealthCrNoxSO — S4.88 .... — 

Tech 1 loevNeBO — 0221 .... — 

Quaserrf oy30 — S4931 .... — 

Aries Fund Manager* Ud 

PO Box 284. St Heller. Jersey. 06347*177 

SierlFxd Int £10.75 10.80 ...... — 

Bamford Brandt Guernsey Mngt Ud 
PO Bex 71. St Peter Port. Guernsey MM1 

TechA Corns £7.65 . 8.12 .... — 

Int Growth Si 6.32 _ 1 722 ..... — 

Brown Shipley Tat Co (Jersey) Ud 
PO go* SBS. St Heller Jersey. 0534 74777 
StlaCipIxal 116.53 1634 +0.01 

IMCorrency £1.09 .MS .... — 


U.S. S Fd 510.424 

£ Sterling Fd £5.209 

Sw Franc Fd Sv,Fr20-224 


... MIT Accf *127.67 128.32 .... 

334 Gaolnnd UltnnM Reserve* Ltd 
Sterling £5.142 + 0.001 


Deuticnmk Fd DMZ0.J4S 
Managed Fd 51 0.1 39 


IntBoiKIInc 510.4 3 10.99 

IntBondAc SI 0.43 210.99 


atkare " 

Cttlcare Fd Nov15 8303 .... — 

Dunveat Ltd 

PO Box BB7. Grand Caynwn. 

WAV 3173.16 + 8,96 — 

EBC Trust Company (Jonty) Ltd 
1.3 Seale St. St Heller. Jersey. 0634-36331 
USSDOPSh'tA 1-3044 + 0.003 0.06 

Do D 1st 1.0212 4-0.002 9. OB 

Mad Car Sh'CB 1-1360 -f-0.030 821 

Do Dial 0.9461 +0.017 «21 

Eurabd Long Tm . 27-72 1 L» 


sterling £5.142 + 0.001 

U-S.S STO-296 + 0.003 

D-Mark DMJ0.299. +0.003 

Swiss Fr SwFr20.210 +0.003 

Jap Yea Y2.QZ6.0 +0U 

Managed Fund 510-287 + 0.002 


Marine Midland (Cl) Ltd 


140 B'way NY 16015 USA., 21 2-440-1 OJO 
Quern Hjbi Don Rd. 5r Hollar. 0534 71460 

Inti Currency 1043.9166 — 

Next sub day Dec IS. 


Samuel Montagu London Agents 
M4 Old Broad 5L EC2. 01-626 3434 


Scottish Unit Manager* ltd 
29 Charlgne So. Edinburgh. 031 -226 4372 
Racine Fund 27.1 29.3 + 0.4 0-30 

World Grower 2A1 36.1xd +0-1 2-28 

Nth Amer 2S.3 27+ +0.1 0.36 

Income Fund 24.3 26.3xd .... 5.96 


CAL Invoatmants (loM) Ltd 

16 Sr George* « Google* loM. 0624 20231 

CAL CAC* B2.8 87-2 

CAL Metal* M3 _?3-5 . -j- — 

Cal SJI»* ■ 2*6.7 260.9 + 6J 

CAL Gold* ■ 90.9 95.7 +03 

CALCooner** — _ — .... — 

CAL Alum « . 90.6 9S4 +04 

•Dealing dev* every Monday. 

••Deal mo* dally. 

CAL Investments (Bermuda) Ltd 
PO Box 1022. Hamilton. Bermuda. . _ 

CALCTRFd 66.2 „ 3"“ 

DeJIitg dev* every Monday. 

Capital Preservation Fund International 
14 Roe Aloringen, Luxembourg 1118 


UO J|E D.V4DI +0.01/ 

Eurabd Long Tm . 27.72 1 2-20 

Fidelity Intomathmal 

9 Bend St. St Heller. Jersey. OS 34-7 1696 
D'ln 33201 . PO Box 670. Hamilton. Bow** 
D'llr Srpx TstCzl 107.63 + 0.02 9.04 

AmVak&nPfUt 102.75 

AmVabComt 33.52 .... — 

* Price* at Oct 31. 

Forbes Securities Management Co 
PO Bax 887 . Grand Cayman. BWI. 

London Agents 01-839 301 3 
Gold Inc 59.40 9.91 .... 12.9 

GoW Acc S7.70 8.1 1 .... . — 

Dollar Inc 39.20 9.SS. . 13 J 

Framlington Ovorseaa Fund Mngt Ltd 

PO Box 71. St Peter Port. Goerniev. 


APN23 SwVrSO.S 
JanNIS HKS3A61 
117GPN30 1853 

JrMNov23 *13. IS 
MontFRNF SI 0.42 
US. FIF 59.95 


41.78 .... 

19.93 +0.76 
14.24 .... 

10.96 .... 

10/18 .... 




= i ???;? 


Nat Wd a t uilnato r Jersey Fd Mngre Ud 
23.’25 Brood St, St Heller. Jency. 

County Bank Currency Fund Ud (a) 

Dollar das* 520.9528 +04)025 
Sterling class £10.4735 + 0 0020 
D-Mark cl DM51 .0736 +0.0063 
Dutch Qdr DFI51.10B4 +0.0064 
Jap Tend YS.148.8997 + 0.7385 


F.T. CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE No. 5,285 


ACROSS 

1 A hewer of wood and a 
drawer of waiter (6) 

4 False encouragement given 
on debts (8) 

10 Such an entrance confuses 
singers <7) 

11 He leaves Ms country to be 
protected by another (7) 

13 Record a piece of music (4) 

13 High pitched form of per- 
cussion (10) 

15 HI Stored (4, 2) 

16 One form of literarr work? 
(7) 

20 About one hundred mince 
pies— made from these? (7) 

21 It's accepted as a sin (6) 

24 Union agent responsible for 

many strikes? (10) 

26 Look after ducks and make 
capital abroad (4) 

28 Porridge going at 

breakfast? (?) 

2fl Beat fellow to the line (7) 

30 it can't 'be shared with 

others (8) 

31 Evasive impudence in a 
secret agent (6) 

DOWN 

1 Nustcal figure of integral 
parts (8) 

2 The opportune moment — 
watch for it (5, 4) 

3 We take turn and turn about 
on the vessel (4) 



0481 28541 

O-tauAGth StJ SJ.gxtf 4.00 

O'MSMOiGCfc 75.1 79.0x4 .... 4.00 


GRE International Invest Mgra Ud 
PO Bck 194. St Heller. Jeraey. 0534 27441 
ManCerFd — £10.30+0.02 — 

GrtovBMii Mngt (Cl)— Barrington Fund 


Qrtndley Henderaon Mngt Ud 

PO Box 414. 5t Heller. Jersey. 0534-74246 

£10.5948 11.1243 

C! 9 9441 » 0.5963 — 


Norcap Fund Managers (Bermuda) Ud 
Bank Ot Bermuda Building. Bcrmode. 

„ 809 29 5400 
Amer Tst 510.23 10-6B .... — 

Rothschild Amt Management (Cl) 

St JoNan'a CL St Peter Port Guernsey, 

0481 267*1 

Bri Francs BFrB74.B4 +0.10 8-30 

Canadian 5 CS37.6SS + 0.005 7.90 

D-Mark DM51.463 + 02110 4-77 

Dutch Guilder DVisi.oa +0.005 a.69 

Fruoc* Fraec rfrl6B.71 + O.QSS 10.09 
Italian Lira . L3B.45S +1S 14-41 

JapYcfi Y6.iB1.B5 +0.96 Ml 

Singapore S SS6S.235 + 0.015 7.06 


Starling _ £14.708 +04JO* 

Swiss Franc SvrFr46J69 + 0.001 
S 30.1 5 +0,010 


£1 0.34 96 
£1 0.3060 
520.6B67 


U.S. Dollar S30.15 + 

QC loternailoBN Ream Ltd 
Dally dealings. 


5 Foreshadows a stoppage in 
the docks (8) 

6 Decline to leave rubbish for 
removal (6, 2, 2) 

7 It was ground In the gutter 
(5) 

S Draw south by boat (6) 

9 Way out children (5) 

14 Dostoievsky’s partner in 
ciime (10) 

17 If you do this too often 
there’s cause for alarm (9) 


38 Ordered with full particu- 
lars (S) 

19 Dilatory perhaps, but per- 
formed with skill (8) 

22 Raise with some relief (6) 

23 Mouth a letter (5) 

25 Not qualified to sum up (5) 

27 Motherless animal turns 
blue (4) 


The solution to last Saturday’s 
prize puzzle will fie published 
with names of winners nest 
Saturday. 


INVEST IN 50,000 BETTER 
TOMORROWS! 


Snirri 'r r, ^-1 „ UntT * d Kingdom Buffer from prograttlvoty parnly«l«*fl 
M uo one 3 Sm2 2 S ! S . -77 ZS and 6UF6- of which am sUll unknown 

— - H EU* U S BRING THEM RELIEF AND HOPE, 

w “ donation to enable u* to continue our wgrit for the CARE 

end WELFARE OF MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS auffarara and to continue oar 
cqiwmim i mit to And the ctuse and cure of MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS through 
MEDICAL RESEARCH. 


Please help— Send a donation today to: 

Room FA 

The Multiple Sclerosis Society of GJS. and NX 
286 Munster Road 
Fulham, London SW6 6BE 
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THE N1KKD SECURITIES CO-LTD. 


The Nikko Securities Co., [Europe) Ltd- 
Nikko house. 17 Ccjd liman Street. 
London EC4V 5BD 
Tei 243-9811 Telex 884717 


UJj llJv 
lUt Mi 
lUa lUy 
IJMr. 1JS 


10 80 

UH Oci 
1130 Ore 


BAN KS — Continued 

Sloe* i Prtf |^i W j C"«r 1 C*» | P'E 


U80 juv 

JiS 

“JJ J»« 

U 70 A UQ 
UBS J 
10.75 xn 


Oci AprlMmUrtflU 435 1104255 311 84 4( 

Ore June Qi 7!.*. 83-93 £79 K22 QDjN 38 9 195 - 

Jww D-t Do I9I,*>43-4S t%i 4 V III <J10 : .*» 38 9 *11! - 

Dec JuIwM.ifhtAv^k 95 17 10 t* 7 2.1 7 1 81 

Juno O: XI 6* A.c 4] 228 6 6 Q23t $ 63 4 

Aug »jr nai 1VW n .. M0 13 *39.0 3 W *>5 4j 

June 0ct»run8v4U0 £61*; 176 Q45^ - - 

Jon July Rpyal Bk. o7 Scot 158 Z3 S 7 A «37 69 42 

May No* SChroa*r-.£l 695 199 150 - 3 1- 

J*v M-Sw»c»»MCll 240 14 ]J 190 -1L3 — 

n>M r AgM. Sec.PjcihcCtep £34% 27 10 QS2 40 — >8 - 

Not June Smth Si. Au& .. 39 3LU3 35 - 128 - 

Aug Oa SdnddOvan 11 465 59 in 0 24 8 3 5.7 

Jus Trade Dew. 51 SC £19 315 - - - - , 

Ma> Sem Union Dim £1 . 620 18 310 - 7.1 - f May 

J A. Jy. 0. WHK Forcrt 55. £26-1, 279QS2.1S - 5«, - ' *** 

Jan July Wraps SA1. „ 240 35 1 Q25c 4 65 J 

Apr On Ort[WintniM20p .. 200 471341 — 2.8) — 

Hire Purchase, Leasing, etc. 


IticLNMngSsI 260 


932 
>3.29 4*n 

7978 Mr. 
1390 


r* AuqCani,-viH*M10p 33% 59 till 28 ill SS2106 
May OB’ira Fr.100 C32 53 5015*9 - 

Mar. Ju*y LralScM.rin.103 47 Z35 625 2J 

Jan FecUwrjscM*"-.. IQp 28 158 dll 15 

0c« Uar Prow. Financial 153 144 rfi.0 1_« 

- «»6pIm4.!0b.. 100 - Dgl75 3! 

Jan Aug Stria HWj. 10c b* - — ~ 

Jan Sux LHd Leasing 20o 200 — IS 4J 

Apr. OctJWagon Finance 49 5.9? 231 O.a 


BEERS, WINES & SPIRITS 

Sw. Mar 


MJe.S.D. 
JiApJv.O. 
FMy Au-N 
J.ApJy 0. 

F My.Au.tl. 

T MyAuft 

Mr Je!s.0. 
Mr.Jn.5.0 
11 U M»AlN.F. 
a qo My AaN.F. 
1086 MyAuNF. 

F My.Au.N. 
10 64 MaJu.Se.Or. 
UOs 0 Ja Ap 
11 M F.MAN 

10 98 ApJyOJi 
9.67 ~ ._ 
U.06 MrJaSp. 
1093 
H09 


MrJu_S.D 

F.M.D N. 
MrJu.S D. 
M J.S.D. 
Mr Je.5cp.Dc 
MrJaS.D. 


-1 145 IK 112 1605 I 211 6 
323 
33 


DrstiMerx 5Qp.. 


Scati&Netr20p 
Tornatm 


BentonJM lOp 
Bell BrTK.POp.. 


Crouch lO.l 20p 




J AoJy.0. 
AoJy.OJa. 
F.MyAuM. 
MrJn.Sp.Dt 
Mr J*.S.D. 
Jan.A 9 J.O- 

F.MyJUt-N. 
Mr Jr SO 


BANKS, H.P. & LEASING 


Lap I Dn I im 
a | Net [OrlSr’t f ft 


10J29 
949 
10.76 

1099 1 May N<* 

Aug. Feb 


ANZ SAL 

Mrcvmm O £1 
AJgemene FI 100 
Allied InPi 


13Jnrl9 0ec ifwiJ 
Z3J» U Jh do 
U ftt 7A« Do. 
19 Mar 14 Ere Oo. 
9 Apr 3 Oct Do 
30 Apr 30 fVj Do. 

79MayZlMm Do 
18 Joe 6 Dec Do. 
4 Jan 9 Ay Da 
25Jan 30 Jty Do 
15ta SOS* Do 
,Vfefl JSepj Oa 


Mar. 

Apr Auq. 
Apr. Septi 

Scot. MarJ 
May Dec. 
Feb. 

Mar. 


ml 


May 
Feb. 

- t 

x .i £ 

- Jm 


ml 




ELECTRICALS & 

May Now.|A.B. EWretromc-1 920 1 17 JOl 120 « 191 9 *** 

May 0rc|M&S5K0Ki]»j2B0 llUlI 10 2fl ^ ^ * 

7 9.0 0.7143 

5 L2 1 26.2 g; 

% L9 12 452 
'i 1.9 11473 2* 

5 63 0 8 223 ^ 

8 b2 0.7 Zib jjl 

I 14 f,6Ql» 

- 17 - Sept. 

23 94 63 £• 

l 3.4 24 153 J ^L 

7 *35 29 H6 

24 28 19.8 ??• 

- 3.4 2119.B 

6 1 _ 3 Mj* 
16 1L6 5X ??• 

K10 65.8 a9 214 7^ 
T3.15 5.9 11133 ^ 
7 JO 4.0 UZL9 

Sk U £U7 g 

121 63.C 3.4 110 £* 
2J 73 7J £ 

> 2.4 4.6(841 ?? 

" H”S 

28 16 216 

23 1938.4 j rfF U 
3.6 L7 23.9 S 

: 123 0 6 122 

OS 29 210 
22 5-1 (Ilf -“JL. 

11 3.9 am J ™ 1 

3.0 2C 210 S' 
26 16 353 £ 
52 as 33.8 E 7 
28 14Z3.6 r ”- M 

4.4 L2 205 

66 2.9 _ S 
33 25 (IM ^ 

60 05 303 ^ 
4.4 2213A S 

24 24 216 Si 
ax yavc -2^ 


Manpan Bronze 
Martonair 20p_ 
Jan. IMcKeehWe BUS.. 
Apr. 


NOMUun Torts. 
Morion (W.E lip 


Pep*er-Haarpcy 


1 M 

(30 

^ (IS 

^ 5 

40 I 1 
76 
298 
30 
102 
£24*4 
95 
156 
3S 
478 
16 
23af 
11 




i!-1n 


29 I ML* 
136 5. 

£14% S' 
69 ) V 
164 
320 
590 

S 

300 




BlllamU.) lOp.l 45a) 28.1 
BbCk Arrow 5d»J 62*1 281 
OeLlBlack (P) HWo&] 320 IS: 


S? £ 

53 Im 

18 


Baot<Hennr) 50p 


FeMyAuNw 1BU9-W. USJ230 
Jriy NovJBonier£l. — 


Jan. Mow. 

AprH Dec. 


Nowerrtier 
Feb. Sept 
Jan. 

May 




$ 


Oct Mar. 
Fib. Aug. 
Apr. Dec. 

ilhi* 

(92) | Fib 

Dec. 

Dec. 


a H. Prop. SA2 
Brook St Br. 10p[ 41 
Broun Bm. Kent I 63 


Sept Feb. 
Jan. A 119 . 


wm 


dmUnsF. N.Sp 
mAew F'dHes . 


September 
Sect ember 


rrl 


Low coupon 
gilts? 


u 

Dot! 

iese give t 

T_ _ Mavhc in certain d/cumsrances But 
ilv the uarknv QoiSfivs Gilt Monitor uill 


great 

:est return 

IT T* 

LU details -with no obligation -please 

return the coupon belovc or telephone: 

i (01) 588 0S3S. 

1 


'r 


May N» 
Jan. Ann 


Mor. Scot 
«*■ Sepc 


oSr/7i*/rC7i«av 


To Barlow Uowa & Partner* ' 

Wimtuid Cjun. Thn?5mon^.nSoi , A L.»ni3cin 
EC2N JAT 

PJfj < anJirK J\'UiL of >\«jr Gill MuniKT 
SeTVhC 

NAME - 

APPRESS 


6275 4 
u20 2 

(39112 2 


18 12 243 

^ 21 4f jj Frtl 

40 08308 

1910.C 76 'S’ 

29 7.< 24 S 
23 4.7133 J" 

43 41 73 “V^ 

20 OB 208 j® 10 

38 26126 J * L 

23 27Z28 
28 09 597 

56 1C 228 

57 0.6 29J 

- 29 - Dec 

- — _ May 

24 1< 34 6 Mar. 

25 11322 Feb. 

26 13 227 Apr 

- - - Jan. Aj 

- — — Apr. 

- - 27.9 Apr. 

- 11 - Aug. 

23 3 7 CB9 June 
Z2 24 22.7 Mar. 

24 1(35.6 Feb. 

- — — (kt 

16 07 — 

3.4 04 68.8 Apr. 

2.1 7.1 72 - 

- — — Jan. 

- 8.9 — Jan. 

* 9.0 4 Apr. 

63 04J72 JdI 

41 07 158 Jan. 

85 05 301 J*t 
53 12 23.6 Jid. 

- (16 - June 

- — — May NOW. 

3.4 27(83) May On. 
_ f70 - May 
U 4.0 393 May. Al 
33 S.2 89 May. A. 

33 52 8.9 Jan. 

3.6 22 16.7 Fib-S 

19 12 64.8 Junr 

4.4 U 17.8 Octet 

- ~ — J« 

46 21 M3 Mar. 

20 1327.9 - 

25 08 628 OK. 

- - 226 Jan S 

2.7 53 18 D Apr 

44 0.9 285 Jan. 

5.0 3 2 67 Ndwenfe 

3.4 56 7.S My 

7.1 1014.5 Dec. 

_ 

4.4 13160 May 
56 0J63 J Oct. May 
23 3 218.7 June 
U 4 0 202 Apr. 

- 3.7 - No*. 

39 06568 
84 0.7 17.7 Ma, 

21 SH 92 May 

21 51 90 A*a 

19 34162 July 
28 3 3 25.7 Ja 
10 3 6 173 Fa Aug. 

72 83 - 

5.4 2 5 105 Eire 
P 15 ♦ Jan. 

*7 05 52.1 Jan. 

21 49 124 MJS 
21 30ZS6 Jan 


*13 
LO 

310xd|2&U] 100 


ml 


Detiw PaHc 10p. 


FOOD, GROCERIES, ETC 


ma jut. 

Mar. 

Oa 


194 
105 
250 
215 
58 
25 
75 
111 
114 
89 
32 

1 » 17.; 
94 I17 : 

231 
28.1 
O 
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Fin ^ ci ® 1 Times Monday December 5 1983 
I NDUSTRi ALS— Continued 


HmMt 


L E I S U R E — Continued 


km 


t On Tfcc KatamMwiop 

. November f*ra* £ 5tt« HUrp 
War May Keep Trust 5tr 
i Frt.- -W* Kels*r Inds-.... 
Non. April Kershaw (a.) 5p. 
j«t teg- KVm-E-fc HWgs 
Jm, ■ An. LC.P. HI* .... 
Jtri July LDH Grew ..... 

. Qet. April LR.C. lot iQa 

JulfJX bMnMHMK. IQn 

May Umu* „ 

Oci. Leo Grata 10p 
' 'iLiOnhaltlOp... 

Lmv&Uif. lOp 
London &MW‘d 

. n.Pt»,he9lfli 
ijlonqwn Inds. . 
IHWiBonarSOo 
I Grown... 

— .pwnfCmw 

Jim Dec MY. Dan. __ 

May Sm*. MVrttyPh. 2&> 

0 a wvMacfarlftneGp. 

July Nor. Macleitan 2 Qp.. 

«>«. Mar. MacphenMi&). 

Oct Apr, Magnolia Group 

— n M mU HdfrllhJ 

taMan.SNpCan.151 

Oo Apr Mdrfcy 

f*. Ckt. Marling bML IOo 

Cec Jm fttersSuWL’itT.'A 

Jan. July Marshall's Univ 

Nov May Marim-Btodt!!_ 

•Mathnom7V% 
Metal Bov d._ 

Metal Closures. 
„ MtaASdaosa* 
Oec.tMramc JeMpie 

D« JMoben Grp io7. 
CO. Msarto5pc82f. 
July Morgan Chicane. 
Aug. Mo»(RobL)lSp 

■' f HIMW ConpuMK 

Man indsL. 

April HeU&Sp'werlOp 
Apr. Mew EsMtp IQp: 
OcLi 
Aug.' 

AprirfNu- Swift Sto^Z." 

AugUtalcwrooO Op_ 

^Offtw ft Elects 
lOriflan IntfSAj 
JteUfec 
I/KoT., 

r Grow] lop 
P. H. InthstrialsJ 
P**er Knoll ’A". 
Pauls & Whites. 
Prwwlil&Soa 
Peek Hokfings.. 

Mar Oct Ffeeriess.. 

Ane Nov. Penttand LOp. 

Oct. J*y PentoslOp 

September PfarfTrp* Ramus 
May Dec Photo- Me 50p„ , 

Feb. Aug Ptfkmgtfln Br. £L| 

Am Dec. Pttn'yBownLn. 
Sept Aonl Pbstlc Const Wp. 
*n. -My PbUgnirn^p — 
Feb Oa PoHy Peck 5pII 
Apr. Nor, Potjmark lOp... 
Dec|sa.CMjMPVf*D 

Portsls„ 

Sept Povwfl Duff. 50p 
Mar Prestige Group. 
Nov. Pritchard Sn, .. 
Sett- R.F.D. Group lOp 
Aug Radiant Metal- 


&Cdraan 
learn Glass 
Reed Exec lOp 
“ Miirti.a^ 

, lance tndZOp 

Retyon-^-. 

Renown Inc YSO. 

Renwkfc Group 


|cw|&?|piE 


PROPERTY — Continued 




July 

t. i 
Jo* 


Sett. 

QcL 

Nov. 


Aug 


ElNOteUp 


Do.- 


Apr 


Octl! 


Lifts. 


Tts 


F*S? 

lilentnigM lOp. 

. iWrtlKiroeKlp.i 
AprU .. HWwMM*bM4 

& May SraHWUfwfiicfc 

June Dec. Smtfta imfetSOp. 

DCU M* Sollc. Law20p 

August Sonne . 

3«pt Feb. Sotheby P.B. ._7[ 

May Nov. Sputa. IG WJ3* 

Nov. Aog. Spear U.WJu. 

May Oct Spnng HkdgsSp 

Apr NoriStaffv PtWs__1 

*- s^STL 01 

miMwiaL 

, FifTWOftB. 

Nov.teuuid^^livL ... 

{Star Comp lOp 

ISteetley — . .4 

Abg.girrtlBplnUl«( 

"»i* - - 
rtHHtds™ 
iSm.lQp 
• Speak.] 
a-S-SiMJ 
'■Pat - A‘ fcOq 
Mar SepL. |Syft one ... 

January 7wbe» 5p.. 

Mar Aug TSlTVmalSynd 

Jan. Jury Tk Times Vn. bo. 

Jiaie 0a. TNrd Mile bn.. 

MJ.SD PT ASDJSKL— 

Jan. Aug 

June . 

Feb. Aug. Trafalgar H.ZCb, 

Sept Tratmad.Senr.SJ6 
— Do. Warrants.. 

i Transport Dev. . 94> 2 

Undue CooplOg. 

July Tritriu> „ 

'annr&Nev. £1.- 
■TWmhXklOp. 
tSKlfc&UMl- 
' I mi. 


UKO 

— tumcroup 


No* 


Jtdy 


Jan. 


|31tt 3 33 
S.1 Mil) 
209 lfl.15 

u an 
»i ns.o 
.J 45 3 -o 

fiTU 

. li 

un «? 

W 175 

,9 5 dll) 

1 38 11 K2.75 

lt 15J 7.75 

IlCU f K2 


Pm d 


Slack 


Price 


IcJ^U 


6.4)1 


3*8! *05 

. 5,1 
MU 40 , 
195 «.19l 

J28U t2.G 
310 40 
U 4.0 
3W 
199 115 
»5 Lffl 
HU t7.0 
59 2.14 
U7 d65 
17.M 75 
, 3.11 1050c) 
MU IffiKI 
|UJ( 

b4J 
li 50 
3.HI 8.5 
2DC 8.0 , 
19.5 tU~2 


K. FebJAswc. Lenwe5p 
c. June Ban & HI AT. 'A . 

i. . July Back & Edgln , 
J> Non. Soney A H aw ke 'J 

[Mar. Nfcr Campan lnt,20p 

— KHMTVU1MW 

[Feb. June Faittme Boats lfti 

— GKA Group 5p.. 

. Ja>Juhr fr annuo TvaIOd 
M ay 6a HTVNo^Vig_ 

| May Oa Horizon 

Jen Atq InUsunlDp.— . 
May Menage Men Up 

Juoe-Dec Jbmm' 4 KMgsZp. 
Jan-Apnl LWT ”A” ... . 

I Jan. Jid Irtwrewe tel IQp 
Jute Jaa Mngui AgllTOp. 
Apr. Ore. MNtaiKter 10 p. 
October NteWorfd Grp life 
— {■NanamviiieSp- 

— MCmtto ini 20 c 

[ Jam Sept. Norton Opart 10p! 
July Mveneis Abroad 
June Nov Ptiotex 1 L 00 . 1 .. 

{MMOmeaUD 
| Sect Apr PlesuraraSp. 

, FfbsfcUy HMerby'A'NV. 

| July Jar Riley Lei an? lOp 

] Apr. No*. Saga HoK 20p. 

April Sanutton firp LI 
I Dec M^SuiLry.-A’lClB 
«el«TV10p. 
May Nov TSWSp- 

- iTVSfc-VtglOp. 
— fTdemaSenr.lflp- 
— Tainfum Hotyiv 

Id Apr Tntfnl TV A' lfti 

— mg Century Dki 

1 April Sept Webb rjos.)5p. 
[Apr. Nov .(Zellers 5p 
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TH413 

2.1 

Sm 

150 

87 

31 M 

150 

L9 

82 

(7 7i 

84 
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157 

31 M 
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1.5 

21 

<MSi 

36 

im 

1719 
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37 

Mb 
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_7 

39 

~ 
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28.11 

T3.b 

29 

7b 

55 

189 

3.10 

no 

22 

83 

80 

145 

5.9 

t36 

57 

35 

63 

147 

1&7 

4.0 

43 

3.9 

6.7 

22 

14.H 

10 

* 

4.7 

* 

375 

1TJ0 

M.9 

24 

L9 

272 

184 
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1108 

* 

86 

0 

S3 

199 

g!54 

0 

4.7 

0 

98 

6b 

8.75 

16 
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7.1 

74 

31 Uj 

44 

Lft 

B5 

9.6 

150 

im. 

59 

63.0 

25 

21 

218 

27 
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18 

12.17 

43 

Zb 

04 

271, 

u.3 

H5 

45 

2ft 

124 

38 

4*82 


_ 
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1411 

sis 

4 

21 

26 9 

335 

18 

15 75 

4.5 

25 

200 

155 
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956 

L6 

5.2 

166 

165 

3110 

13 9S 

L7 

34 

23.0 

107 

114 

ifl.73 

_ 

50 

_ 

350 
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UO 

* 

5 1 

t 

111 

n 

VW 
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22 

9J 
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26 

3U8 

12 

50 

66 

44 

79 

_ 

— 
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22J S 


M2 

3-5 

L3 

346 

89 


b40 

L9 

64 

4+1 

1Z7 

187 

1+4 26 

L4 


228 

120 

_ 




— 

— 

161 z 

158 

dOiT 

05 

4.4 



86 

199 

310 

29| 

62 

9.5 


Dec June] ME PC.. 


MarlrtiemH 
M.V1 borough 5p 
jMarler Estatn . 
iMcInerney 10 d. 
McKay Sets Mp 
|W»i«dS*o5q. 
Manntlngh 


Price 

269 
223 

53 
97 

54 

120 

97 
2Z5 
220 
76 
80 
2D 
186 
31 
186 
202 
22 
178 
265 at 
170 
111 
9U 
86m 

a 

237 
285 
198m 
131 
C34S, 
87 
U 
131, 
120 
fWte 

Da BSCnv <U.ge| ni7 


May Nov 

Miy 

Feb Sew, 

Dec July| 

Mar. Oa. 

October 
May Nov. 

Mar AudMournview 5p 
July Oct UBCkmtAAji 
Ne» CjvtndrJi 5p. 
MMEidncPcrSo. 

Nonh Bni Props.. 
PNMMrHIdyyifti 

Peachey 

Pm Hldgs. 
FiwiwPnp akFrt 
Prop.Hldg 3. Inv 
Prop. Pvt 'ship. 
Prop & Rev. .. . 
Prop Sec. irvSOp 
Raglan Prop Ip 

Regal ion... 

Regenterrj 10p. 
Regional Prop-. 
Rosehii^i Cl... 
Rudi & Tomplvnl 
Samuel Prop*-... 
SntrtN rUDri) nvj 
Sea. M« dp ajp 
Swaft»Ur Prop 
Kneraui Sec. Wp 

SiCKnh Esti 

DoIOWttw.'W 


MOTORS, AIRCRAFT TRADES 

Motors and Cycles 


Jank 


B.L. 50p 

Juv KNeraaolHaeift) 

> D Gen.Mft. Units 
Nov Honda Motor V50 
Oa Latin Car ICb - 
MriURMonrlOp. 
ry Voho Kr50_ 

Commercial Vehicles 

A«g|E.R.F. (HldgO. I 35 17^21 
MayjpiajrforalGB)..| 173 28« 

Oo. (York Trailer lOp J 23 | SBOl 

Components 


M 


_ 

45 < 

19 f 

TLO 

250 1 

U1J 

auc 

319 

mu 

i van 

M 

1101 


21 

_ 

— 

£36 

265 



3 


123 


zM z4i 


Iflj 7.o|l35 


July Janji 
Feb Oct 
I Mar. Send- 


0*1 


May Koii.| 
Jine Sept 
Mar. 
Sept 
Jan. JuTyj 
I Jan.' JuM 
Ian. Jm| 

, Sept Dec 
May DeeJ, 
Afrtl 

• July! 
[Feb. Aug|l 


Jidyi Airflow Stream 


3.® 5.Z 


Garages and Distributors 


Speyhavrii 

Standard Sen .. 
Stein^tarMKlib 
Dd 7% Chi umPri 
Steven Nam Grp 
Stock Cooversn 
VSmre FVgw HKSL 

n rTknrtln iSrc. U 
Feb {-Oo l&Cv PI Bp 
•/Tops Esuin lOp 

Town Centre 

Trafforti Park . 
Trust ol Prop 5p. 
Trail Sees. lOp 
Do. Dettl. Con. 
Lhd Real Prop . 
WAtviAJhwP lOp 
Warner Estate . 
L Wamfonl Inv. 20p 
Ufertfrfwt DFU0_ 
West A Country 
Wmmstef P 20p 
WhrUmgton InL 
FWrgar Pits In* - 
^•Totlt Mount ... 


150 

130 

45 

217 

45 

327 

Boa 

67p 

82 

45 

152 

31 

53 

40 

460 

60 

412 

360 

£34U 

115 

25 

161, 

105 

57 


|?| 

tH 


_ 80 , 
3LlMMd9.75 


14 U 
lira 
14 iD 

53 

1S.71 

s« 
a in 

14 111 
1411] 


45 

IB 

3LM 


1045 

2.0 


0t43%J 43j 93) 2L2 


34 
62JI 
hi. SB 
13.7 
OS 
10 


JM 


fflUJ i£5 




20 tJ *3 0 
3LUH2.S7 


2811 

311 

ax5l 

3L1E) 

J-7i 

Til 

T4U 
4 7) 
1871 

m 

M 

15H 

29U 

134 


14 U 
3.ii 

21 a 

114 

IM 

59 

235 

152 

2.9 

u.m 
212 
2U 
3 JO 
1710 


611 
lO.ft 
60 , 
bd7.35 

16 25 
35 


261? 

3116 

15^225 


008 


(10 


60 

1QG50| 


omJ 

0B%| 

U7.D 

g28 

1091 

7^ 

4.75 _ 

Q48c 

12%) 


10 
9.2S 
031 
Adi 97, 

AD 
075 
19.0 
f 12 5 

60 
♦Oi3 
30 07 
gl5 

50 


|cn,[bE[|¥E 

ql4| 4.S22L9 

ll3 - 

33) 13290 


2.M 4.dl7J 


zis 3jxm 




1J| BSl'llii 


3JH * 


aq 67 


Oi « 

3 7 27.0 
46163 

s.i m> 


3 2 302 

3.4 23 7 
2.9 34 7 
29 

L2 244 
42113 
68185 
IB « 
14 153 

43 1 127 
5712.5 
72 8b 

5.7 20 7 
553 
62.8 

LM 4.0 (W 
63.9 13.9 
9 ft 16 9 

6.7 72 
3.126.0 
29 52.4 
4.6| 

21 ( 2 ?. 

107 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS-Corrt. 


Dmkait 

PM 

Jan Aug 
Augug 

Fcfti 

October 
May Not 
Feb. Julyll 
July 
SepL Apr 
Apr Aug 

!£ _s £ 
Dec July 
AprJJa 
Apr Nov, 


May-Oa 


Feb 

Feb. 

No.. 

NOV 

Jan. 

Dec. 


Set*. 

i? 1 


May No*. 

Dec Ju* 

oa Uar. 


as 

19 2) - 
3.2 361 

87104 
1«91 
53 3 

25 38 
IB 33£ 
3.1435 
50187 
5.0 20 1 
7 j 16 I 1 
3 6 471 
ci 7 'jtr 

20 31 
12.5 13 


SHIPPING 


| SepL Apnfia®s™ GAbon . 


Feb. AuftAifingion Motor ..| 
Jaa 


iUHasi 

187 tA93 

Ian 138 

-HAS 

"Btfr 

2811 1075 
{31X 2L0 

7.11 titlin' 
1SJ tu 

IS! tu 

n 

2.5 

H L4 , 

tA2Sl 

tizo 

ivl® 3 

, 47® 

2811 m03 

Quiq 


lilnvKvss; 

iPareehlOp.. , 

For VW me VW TWro^- In RccrA EmHIm 


42 


3! d£5 

*47 135 
13111 12D 
B.7 U2.0 
|3LU bill 

' «3 iOUMI 

nu - 

147 *10 
28U t088 

111 012 c 

H7 7.0 
2S4 175 
215 17:55 
1£ B8f .5?) 

, 5.9 t4.«5 
{2811 dL5 
206 0 U 
810 025 

'tX 

mii t2&a3i 
95riM25j 
06 

Sm 


July Western Mtr. _ I 
NovjYoung IK.) ... 


59) 1A63 | 
369 - 

m - 
12 65 
1411 mOl 
3 ffl td60 
9.5 525 


.27) 60| 72 


j. Bril. & Curran 
:. Convuon Bros 50u 
y Fisher U) . 
Goua^LanonSl 
Grafl Ship LI ... 
y Hinting Gibson. 
l Jacobs Cl. 1 i 20o 
Lon. O'Seas FrtrsJ 
y Lyle Shipping— 
Mersey DA Units. 
Milford Dock ski 
i On . tB T mnscori . 
yP.6D.Defd Q.. 

. Reardon Sm. 50p 
1 Ihncinun IW.1. 
Sea Coataivn l2Kp J 
TunMI Scott □ 


6.6j'66l | 


ij 

29) 53 9J 
20| 3.4 20.8 I 
45 

7.5 1 B 61 
72 7.7] 
69 


925 

119 

114 

790 

510 

84m 

49 

24 

113NH 

ff* 

109 

248 

47 

97m 

£17ljf, 

355 


29 11) 15.5 
1710 10 
199 12.83 

14 - ll| h73 
6J> 
td26 


mil 
59 
6'81 
28 U *7.5 


187 

I9« 

Mi ll 

mu 


*6.65 

♦ 10.0 

50 

one 

60 


4B| 24)125 

*K 


3.5) 73 


21 
102 
It 15 0 


623 

8 


SHOES AND LEATHER 


DecJFtl Group 

-{Gamar Boolh ... 
HHeadwit, Sims 5u. 


Oa Lambert Hth.ZM 167 


Da. NewHoU&Burn. 

PiuaidGrp ... 

Nm SirongAFisner 
Stylo 


140 

98 

39M 


64 

65 
77 

151 


14.111 dS25 
11.1 t 73 
2S U U.0 
199 04.79 
199 13.78 
MU 40 
3K - 
15 C 35 


29) 54)142 
1.7 10«i7.7l 
16 ILft 82 
33 41 
lj| 84 
88 


1^1 3ft 


229 

iSli 


SOUTH AFRICANS 




September 
Jaa Aug 
Dee, Jtiy) 1 
November 

cnc. -Wyl 


Abercom ROJO 
Anglo Am. In. Rl. 
Bartow Rand 8 10c. 
Sept] Civttws Slum - * 50d 


NEWSPAPERS, PUBLISHERS 


May Nov 


GcJdFias,P.ZNc 
Messina RCL50 . 
;OK Bazaars 50c 
Rea Tmefamt "A'50d 
SJL erews. 20c J 
Nov [Tiger Oats Rl .. 
Umsec 20cu .._ 


160 
£151^ 
713m 
125 
178 
280 
CUT, 
695 
403 id 
OBJ, 
300 


73j 016c 
59 0180c 
28 U Q70c 
MU 05c 
5 .9 QZOc 
47 050c 
JIM 10142c 
3110 05 5c 
XU 035c 
4J Q140c 
15 B Q30c 


19| 


611 55 


2ft 69 5.9 
59 * 
16 - 
6610.0 
21 29 
* 86 
4.6 42 
5.1125 
45 0 
5.9 13.1 


3.71126 

llJ«f3i 

6.ai62 

53162 


L2te7 


M.9 
53 6.9 
69 68 
76 « 
4.2 13.0 
35 166 
3613.6 

26 
20 33.4 

17 63 
03 - 

~il66) 
25 20.9 


. . IS Bll 

a (I’m 

21 B 

41 322 
27 326 

28)10.7 

I# 


$ 


MaylAu.BookP.20p 
Aug Assoc. News _ 
Dec. BPM Hldgs. 'A* 
Oa Black 1 A.&C. 1 . 
Sept Bristol Post .... 
May Comns William 

May Do. “A" 

Aug. Daily Mail -A' 50p. 
July E MIA Allied *A* 
Apr oa Fleet Hldgs...- 
Jtet Nov- Gortbn & Gotch 
Feb Oct Haynes Pub20p. 
Oa May Home Counties. 
July . Fes. Independent— 
July lM. Thontsonfl.. 
Nov. Unk House 20p 
- Apr. L-peol D-Pccl 50p 
, .Apr MhuiBidlelwlOp. 
June News Int. 5s>. Dw. 
May Oct Octopus PubUshmg 
M. Dec. Ponwirtb&Sund. . 

August Rourtedge&KPJ 
May OaSapefWNiMfts. 

June DU. Newspapers. 
[Dec. June|Web5*ersGrp.5p 


283 

tin 

t65 

30 

n 

115 

357 

w; 

10.4 

2 : 

47 

164 

97 

*i ir 

978 

01 

85 

199 

290 

n 

75 

i: 

91 

92 

312 

Uti 

160 

l i 

7’ 

17 3 

340 

N‘ 

98.5 

21 


aii 

303 

19.1 

n85 

2f 

4.D 

Mli 

665 

If 

1310 

It 

6) 

F+l 

70« 

7»iJ 

1WM» 

21 

4.J 

153 

Hit 

19.S 

225 

4i 

21 

8.8 

125* 

2U 11 

7.4 

L« 

86 

107 

210 

W.f 

dlLO 

LI 

7.5 

17.9 

98 

19.1 

50 

01 

7.3 

EZU 

140 

M 

Q56m 

L6 

7.9 

10.1 

720 

Ub 

4025c 


2.3 



412 

3 m 

139 

LO 

48 

161 

186 

WS 

1102 

LI 

7.8 

167 

113 

6S 

60 

17 

7.6 

lLO 

3M» 

19 «, 

671 

4.1 

2.7 

108 

452 

1 ID 

180 

23 

24 

216 

142 

1411 

375 

41 

38 

63 

168 

882 

— 






275 

5f 

19.0 

4.3 

4.7 

70 

253 

WII 

1130 

Lfl 

7 J 

(Hi 

186 

1411 

t27 

26 

66 

M.9 


TEXTILES 


PAPER, PRINTING 
ADVERTISING 




April teAricom Int lOpI 
July Assoc. Paper — ) 
Oa Apr. Ault &Witaorg. 

Dec. MayBentrate 

May OdBu* Uawm Mil 
Jan J<ne Bm. Printing- 
Jaa. July BnmmngGrp— 
Jan. July Do. Rrstnc. Vtg 

Nov. June Burnt 

Jan Jufy CvtoC 
Jan. JolyCaiistonlSlrJ.il 
Jan. Aug. DopnHi Iwk 50p_j 
Oa Cby (Richard)- 1 
Not May CkxiibAin GrDoo.| 
^ J awari^ Cradley 10p— - 


67 


if* 


Jan. Del. (Valor 1220* 

B 4». Ott tftraen Grp. 2Dp , 

Job Dec; 'W Ribbons lOpJ 

Jen Uw Wade Potts. lOp? 

Mm Ore Waft re How. 5p_ 

May Ho*. WaterfoRl Sp . • 

Apr. Oa WaKhim's... . 

Feb. ' Aug. WaHan H. H Mp 
July Dec Wedgwood— . 

Mar. Sept.WNta Board »p. 

Jm Aug Weirt Grot* InL 

May Oa. MmoR Angel 

Feb. Aug. WMecroft 

Mar Sep WiftieylOp 

Oct. May WnkesUX— . 

— WBbwSttlOF’ . . 

July Feb. WIHlanK <J.) .... 26 1781 
Oa Jtdy W3H (George) .130 . 1H 80 
July . Jun. WoHriey Hnqtvs 522 2BS 15.89 
August mmtaSMJdySp. 123 982 0.75 

May Woo d i Arth ur la 40 IU D5 

Jtdy 4-Zygaf Dyn. 5p: 120 6ft d0.7S 


28. U 13 5 
159 245 
IT71 — 

2811 22 
1T79 — 

d j a* 1 M M 

»7 K4.0 
AT A 43 
Ol 73 
AJ A2 
IK 16.0 
A7 54 
279 

330 4.31 


06f_* - 
23 

53120 
81 S.I 

33 aw 

67126 
36 0251 
0.5 
05 

U 195 
1(153 

603 
4.7 27 
47 21 
20 

, 41 68 

34 13.6 


33) 4^(2« 


43) 14)227 


2C 27 
3.9 64 4.9 

22 54225 

23 4.9 124 
S.6 206 


- 2ft- 


jCropperlJamesJ^ 
No* 

July C 

Sept Apr. East Lancs. Ppr 

June Eucalyptus 

Apr Nov. Ferry Pick lft . 

May IfUch & Co. lOp. 
Ararat 88 Racers — - 
Nov. May Geers Grass 10p.. 
Oolltay Good Relats lOp- 
May Nov HarrisDO Cowley- 
Apr Sept 4H»aetpr« Gm- I 
JUfTGreowSD.lDl £ 
Wd-P Group 5p 
Jane 4CC A Mrigcte 
July Feb. McCormmWe Sw 
July Dec tflmeOTerr.lOp 
FJ.S.D DglhiyA M. 52. 
SepL Apr. Qraes Paper 2ft>. 

JPropmomHseSp 
Apr. SepL SaatcMlOp.. , 

Uar. Oct. SmtP iDvun 20p.[ 

Jan July Smuriil Ueffsr.l .[ 

Jaa Aug. Ttanvaram Ppr J 

Jaa July Usher WakerlOpH 

June Wac* Group 30p : 
Feb. Aug WaddUigton IJ )_ 
Nov April WatmoojfK. — 

Augrat IWhgNbimK-SUft 


15ft g0.6 
23 5 IA2 
69 *135 
199 1100 
3 IB 645 
454) 

IE 4.72 
18 472 
199 19.0 
206 1 BO 
Mil 213 

, at 75 

MU 13 0 
3IK 0357%) 
1 31.18 <fl 05 
. 187 t3.5 
14 U US 
UO 6.0 
158 3.5 

482 - 

3.U H236 
199 g42 
, 187 115 

]an 40 

59KI233 
2» 14 2 
„ 187 g3.15 , 
Hau QS144| 
9L6 
185 82 
206 t9J) 
|3110 t2% 
9E ML64 
59 ZO 35 
- bO 7 
156 1168 
151 35 . 
82 026.4%) 

. 6in t— 

1 14 U (55 
, ffBl - 
[14 U bl5.0 
3.10 11631 
BE (0.75 


20)427 
5 9 7.7 
{ 055 

69 (93i 

17 322 

5313.2 
53 129 
59125 
3314 8 
25 345 
46 15 1 

5.2 10.6 
5.415.7 

70 « 

34 12 0 
20 45 
25 71 
75 <1U> 
88 f72) 

- 23.9 
3610.6 
22 30.4 
ej 32 

5.0 105 

18 381 
60 195 

3.1 (9.4) 

35 
IS 298 
07323 
4 8120 
5.8122 
33 
18 911 
33Z25 
15 29.9 
6.4 
A 4 ms 

— 294 
64 * 

T1 (73’ I 
3 5 (9.81 
14 23.9 


Dec. 

Jan May 
May Nat. 

Jan. Jufy I 

it. June! 

c. June 

L May 

L July 

r. Sept 
June 
Feb. Sept. I 
Feb Oa J 

Oaober 
Nov. Jkifyfl 


I Jot. 

Jaa 
Mr. Oa 

Jgn. July L 

May Dec. r 

Jan. July > 

No*. June 

SepL Apr. 

April 

1 JMy Dec.| 

Jan oa 

Jan. Junell 

May Feb. 

Mar 0a(! 
March 

Jan Jutyl! 

Feb Aug I 


Allied Tec (lie. - 
AbinsBros .-.. 

Besales U.i ZOp. 
Betrinan 6 10p.. 

Bnt Mohair. ... 

Bufmer L'lidb 7ft). 

Carpets lm.50p_| 

Coats Patons — 

Comb 

Courtaufds ... 

Do 7 k Dtb 827 
Crowd herd.*. . 

Dawson Inti 

Di ton 'David). 

Don Brolhen Bust 
Earti'soimieylft J 
July F osier I John 1 _. 

No*. Lauell B'taomJDp . 

Nov. HicSmgF'sl.SOpJ 
Mar. Ill-Qworth M 70p 
Mar. DO. -A - 20p.... 

Aug Ingr.tmiH.i LOp 
May Jerome 1 Hldgs.). 

Leeds Grp 

Lister. 

Lome r Robert H. )| 

Lyles 'S.i 20p .. 

Mac nay Hugh... 

Martin (A.) 20p 
Milter 'F.llOp. 

Monti ort 
Mu nl an Bros lOp 
Nous. Manfg 
Nova Jersey 20p_| 
Parkland 'A'.. 

Richards lOp 
S.E.2T. 2Qp.... 

Sefccrs InL lOp. 

Stew& Item LOp. 

Stem Carpec. lOp 

Ian. MaySirtbr - 

lay Del. Small ATidnes 

Ipr. SepLjSnansMw R. lOp 
lor Sma B 
lay Oa Spencer <Geo ). 29 

Inr. Not Stoddard -A- lOp 13 

an. July Stroud Riley Dr'd 92 

une No* Sumner (F. I 8 

lay Oa Sunbeam WUsey. 35 

tr. Sene Tevi'rd Jrcy 10p 86 

February Tomkinsons-. .. 180 

Feb. July Tootal 39 

Jufy Toray V50 118 

Jm Dec. YorMyde 20p.... 370 
Oa. UayjVougluiJ . - 9*2 


260 

83 
85 
80 
73 
55nf 

S'* 

90 

6 U 2 

120 

U8U 

30 

177 

104 

72 

26 

38nJ 

84 
46 
18 
13 

210 

53<d 

107 

41 
28 

lOZul 

59 

39 

42 
2 M 
45 

218 

44 

92n) 

21 

85 
22 
10 
41 >2 

118 

SO 

29 m 


15.8)7 24 
20 6 5.0 
Mil t3D 


Mil 

199 

2BU 

31M 

S 1 

0.6 

18 

6li 

199 
17.1ft 
28 111 

5 3 

8H 

2Bli| 

11* 

7J l 

28 1U 

14 U] 
17 IB 
981 
M9 
3L10 
15.8 
2811 
60 
59 
14 9 


187 
19.9 
082 
28 111 


5 73 
4.2 
3.82 

t4"i 

t325 


Q7%|32.6| 
MLQ 


t65 
2 22 
D35 
132 
15 
3.5 
20 


tt*U 75) 
0.1 
*3 27 
6.75 
40 
(2.0 
1til35 

30 
151 
40 
3 7 
86 
35 
20 25 


15 

dhZ53 


18 


.0 see Criemcals 


29) 4.01 


Oft BftWJi 


25) 50 


12^10^113 




L7) 9.91(70 


231 


10.6 


lit.? 


83 7.7 


67|i5.8( 


S.3J 

3.91 

r'Uw 

4 -S 

§a 

3 oj 
6.ft 

5 . 6 ) 

t.oj 

6ft 


9.5 

33 

130 

57 

41 

59 

16 

52 

3.1 

F* 


86 


B.4 

10 

tb5i 

105 

U« 
105 
1(5 0 
(56i 

61 
16 6 

295 

1L7 

|'5il 


»g 0.1 
rail 

5ftl0»j^ 26! 

4.0 

5.0 
235 
iffiitV 
IB 0 


13 ia 
l«ll 
88 
1411 
977 


S.ft 


05) - 


3-ft 


'149 

* 

EL2> 

313 

66 


JulyJicv BAT In*. 

Nov. Mar. Imperial 

Sept. Rodmans 12(jp 


TOBACCOS 

’iaijap J 


153 

134 

111 


310)166 88 
Mft 7.25 
158) (60 


5] 6 41 4 7 
ft 77 85 
2j 7.ft 25 


TRUSTS, FINANCE, LAND 

Investment Trusts 


PROPERTY 


INSURANCES 

^qjSlwI - 

17.H QUlft 
lATlgBi 
|iW»7c 

IgSsJ 2.01 

,27.uh&2aq 
3i«118 


Junr DeeUegon-Mn/Onf. 

F.M.AN. M-Mteh, 

Apr Oci ft) llpcCnr 8100. , 

July «UttVw.DMS8. E2211<i 
MJ.SO. toePtmC?«Cfl9>- 

Majr SepL BsisawilcSp 

Oct nyM(M«pJ0i. 

F HAN. ContbkMJn.sU 
Nm. May Cmwil UnKjp . . 

Jan. jaiyieaoiesur—.. 

ForElL 

Jan. JtHylEquay tLawSoJ 
- FAI fns.5A0WJ 

jaa. j^Gcn-Acddent-I 

jan. Blay GJLE- — 

JWy IVc HanteaLifeSp 

■ian - July Heath fC.E.) 20p. 

Oa M» N 099 RpbteHan ■ 

Jan Jdnr 

Oct «a LitettyUeSARi 
Nm. 6toy Lond«i6M» 

June Oa.LPIftaftwmZk- 
F.M.AM ManhMtLen «S1 j 
tew June Minn 

Oa jme Poarl^p. ... 

Ok. June Phoenix j 

No*. . May ProdcrHlal— ... 

Not. ‘ May Rftira 1 5p 

In Mag Row! — ■> — 

Aprfl" Oa Snimti Briralih' 

Apr . Sett. Strttmnp .. 

Nm, Jlfe 5trwwiWrje* . . 

Jte. . .JttfSuiJUiuncftCV 1 

June On S»> UIp bp 

April . fTjehoMarJEDR- 
Nm AAiy Tr.idr hbrowtiv 

MAJu StOh TrJuelmS2S0 

Her ‘ >iw Wllln Faber . 

FrtrJtdv. Dfieiir 5*- 16) 


XEISURE 

am ffwiopi n 1 - 1 

jMjufy * JARTV PrrT fT f »• *.ft 


«| 6J 


64)13.0 


2ft 


May 


MddBllrtrtf-' tUp 

Am Annin IV 'A'-... I 


b0 1 111 

$95 178 

^,°1 h 


| 061139 

yg - 


JutylAbaco Imrs. Sp_ 
Dec. Ail'd London lOp 
SepL Adnatt London . 

- Amai. E stales 
Oa Ape*. Praps. 10pJ 
OalAt 5 a 1 s.Secv.Sp. 

JJUa tetncUeanCooffllii! 

- AtKtntarV InL... 

May Nm Bah-staw E*es 5p 

Jan. Apr. Bearer iC. Hj lOp 

Ji* Billon (Percy! .. 
Dec. Aug BradfontProp... 

October Bert feh Land 
Apr. oa. Do 1 & Cm. 2002) 
jay No*. Brixton Evunr- 

Feb July Capara Props- 

Jan Oa Cap. A Coutt lev 
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72 


uO 25 

111 

OJ 

224 

HI 

Q75: 

21 

b( 

12 

7T 

f!43 

1.2 

y. 

36.2 

zl: 

0.43 

U 

3' 

326 

Ml 

1 1.0 

15 

8 1 

104 

17.M 

125 

21 

8.5 

81 

is; 

01/ 

W 


U4J 

|6| 

09S 

25 

31' 

15.6 

199 

135 

L5 

3 i 

280 

114 

07»4* 

4.8 

199 


66 

1170 

41? 

41 

185 

14 U 

33 

L4I 

59 

16 A 

31 lfl 

10.95 

29 

76 

69 

li 

nlD.O 

3D 

J / 

10.5 

211 

QThc 

- 

81 

“* 

310 

no" 

22 

52 

U3 

15 F 

075 

— 

Bh 

— 

ft! 

Q14c 

13 

1 1 

46.0 

im 



— 

— 

— 

28.11 

113 

1L6 

11 

36 

SI 

108 

15 

St 

266 

14 II 

H4 38 

1.4 

Jl- 

169 

1411 

lUtKTb 

16 

S3 

281 

jir 

Q4V» 

— 

5/ 

— 

47 

430 

78 

b? 

33 

95 

027c 

4> 

?(] 

0 

187 

1 ! 

11 

12 

— 

194 

134 

LI 

3.1 

43.0 

754 

614 

25 

h 7 

67 

194 

30 

36 

2J 

135 


31 


OIL AND GAS — Continued 


DntdMh 

Pad 


Jon. 

Feb. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Apnl 

May 




HCjMbw OH l 1 
.”Csrre»jr(9i Zt 

(•Xarefecu Res , 
Jn»y(Carie« Capri lOs| 

lOmurylOp 

Chari crhafl 5p . 


Aug 

DeJl 




Auril DroJI 


Sturt 
BumvlhCl 


DoS 1 ? Ln.91.9fcj £79% 


Apnl 


Jufy 

Jm 


Feb 

M.V 


May 


No* 

July 


Aug 

Sttt 


Oa 


May-Oci 

May-Ott. 


June 


May 


Jane Ded 


Mav Oct 


May 


Nm. May] 
Feb. Aug. 
Jan. Apr. 
May 


Apr Del 


May 

Nov. 


Nov 

May) 


Dec Owterhftnc P«. 
OFr Pennies B 
tCiurom Aw ML 
■Kluff Oil £1 
ODO Cm. 6 .. 
fCly* Prtrtteura. 
9Cttlgis'K.il0t 
Korea* P« ill 
MCaryfrita. te . 
MCredoPeilOc 
9Dorvt Res C51 
VDuuMe Eagiei; 

E. Sax und Dnnoie 

riEHrenrgh S«v 
:7£gTTOPail£020 
Crergi Capital Uljp 

libera 5o°rc* Up 

VEmpa 
PFalitwitn Petll 
IFF Lair Res.. .. . 
&Fto«d 0 i 110 p 
IjGariic Oil... . 
VGenoa NL 50c 
VGiotul Not Res. 
Goal Pet 5p ._ 
VGuUstreain Rett 
AUartvjii Per. (iv.Sp 
Hminn0iliL£i]3c) 
9 H 1911 Plains Qil|( 
MicUbEraCS!. 
Hutting Petrol . 
ft IteftiL'-lW 
[ 91 CC Oil 10p.^ 
In* Cool. Gas£l 
bsSKCi JrK-ZDOQ 
Vlmerraltta PHD 
k-lnvenl Energy 
UKhian Erjtln 

[■Wrinroe. Drilling 

KCA Itt 

KCADnllinglD 
hfLan Are Ena NV 
Witt Am Eng* Ion 
1 

J aps' Kb 
ikin Pm 
U eufclDr 
» Pet Kb 
iPriVL. 
DiASOS 
11 Moray Firth.. 
|4New Com K9 So 
Nor* H Kr IOO. 
VOff shore 10 c 
VOhiD Res ... 
ftiUarPmcSUO- 
{OBiridllCfL Snc 

¥Oron 

1 1 Osprey Pet.. 
WPalliser IrtjJ... 
fT Pennine Res... 
'Petrocon 12>?p 
tePetrofiiuSA 
[■>Picl Pm. El .. 
Premier Com 5p| 

Ranger OUR 

[Royal DuuhFLlO 
9SAS0L Rl — 
•Santos AO 25c _ 

W-Savon 

[ttSceptac Rest I 
Snell Trans Reg" 
Da 7°faPf. £1. 

Silholene 

k-SMtaM Res 40p 
C-Sorerrogn Oil . 
TIReiaalbii (Bm.) 
[trairau Dd AS035 . 
VSwvnask Pm . 
|tl5ttiUK)Rayah)l«| 

TR Energy 

|TexaCo A'«%Cnv 
Teas. (Li PelnJeuBi 
VTiber Energy/I 
[9Tn4MRes.il- 

Tricentrtt 

Uluamar 

[E Wari i ar Resfl. 
VWeehsAusL... 
|Weert ffnua) 10t 
Da lAusi 10c. 
[West fort Pets 11 
brw«dskleA50c. 


Oa 


Pita 

167 


340 

250 

122 

182 

75 
69 

123 

031, 

102 

85 

115 

U2 

24 

9 

85 
IOO 

21 

28 

69 
95 

285 

23 

6 

20 

30 

120 

72 

35 

76 
410 

86 
48 
78 

172 

500 

11 

150 

C91 

29 

227 

£100 

245 

262 

87 

145 

41 

27 
£445 
£600 
2S7 
530 
155 

5 : , 

72 

7 

148 

28 
27 

£45), 

101, 

112 

54 

215 

125 

70 
15 

36 
120 
mi* 
87 
46 

765 

C30>« 

235 

494 

235 

297 

560 

691; 

164 

70 

195 

32 

17 
135 
135 

43 

£66 

18 
260 

70 

182 

615 

60 

85 

280 

285 

17 

74 


Ifl 

311ft 


4.7] 08 | ,9«JlB.ft tl2Jj — 

34 


1411 

299 

47 

W9 

3112 

214 


190 

274 


Sff 

S5 

raft 


Ob 

U 

190 


| Oi | GFi | P/E 


q2.75 
34 
90J 
0.75 , 
v30%| 


0.61 


20 

015 


TLO 


ao , 

0.02 

QihUM.ft 


tO 15c 
*17.5 
*2.75 
3.75 

tosiool 

110 


3 1924165 
1013 


Q2.5c 

12" 


254kQ149(J 


tsO*jc 

123 


375 . 
8Fr295| 


199 triHEA? 
73 GO 28c 
10ft QBt 


Wft 1218 

1332J 4.te^ 
Hill 17.0 
05 


13 13 


19 ft 


a 


"J 


Q4'.Tl) 


84. 

115.0 


QlOc 

QL3 


- I- 


181 


lft 


171 6ft BO 




iM 


aft 


99jlUft 


331 


23) 


7 7| 




D-ft 


9)38.1 


n 


. 61 
I38J 


[<7B> 

78 


Lft 


f 


173 


&8 


US' 


284 


48 


30 0 
22b 


M1> 


103 

204 


Ulhittingham 
Property 

WOLVERHAMPTON I09OZI 53891 
LONDON 01- 491 1438 



DntdCBds 

Pad 


Nov. 

May 


M ! N ES — continued 


Start 


Oa 

Net 


Australians 


Aw 


Oci 


October 
Oa Aw. 


May No* 


Apr 


Oa 


8.6 


23.8 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

July 


May 


July) 

Aug 

Jan 


July Dec. 
May 

Aug. On 


Jan 

May 

Da 

Jan. 

fe- 

Dec. 

?*• 

Apr- 

“ay 

Jan. 


JAfrican Lakes... 
Jttftfiorttart !T>«tj 10a 
B oimead lOp ... 
Crosby House ... 
iFinlayf James). 
WFira Pacific im 
Gill & Duffus 
GL Nthn £10 _ 
H'ris'iB. Crov £1 

inchcapeCl 

[Jacks Wm. _ — 

Lonrho 

Mitchell Cot is... 
Nesco Invests... 
rtkean WHns. 20p 
'Pafte-Zodi ICb 
Da -A- N/V Km 
S ine Darby MKL5 
Steel Bros. 


June] 

Oa 

£f 

Judy 

Dec- 

Dec. 

Nov 

Jufy) 


Jan. JunftTiaer Keros 20p 


27 

23* 

95 

213 

129 

m, 

17B 

£69 

712 

280 

32 

103 

45* 

85 

133 

72 

385 

26 


Z12| LI 

an 2 ooi 

14. U 125 
1077 *B — 
2Di 4.9 

3LU P95 
3)5 Q12%! 
3110 13L0 
1411 18.15 
59 W32 
151 9.0 
0.11 3.62 
3110 70 
18 7 2.95 
3110 4.75 
31U 4.75 , 
3 10 vOIG.eft 
31 M tll5 
4® - 


RS 

121 

* 


3 

tii 

0.6 

158 

06 

0.9 

21 

4.9 

4.9 

LI 

3.4 


5 8)00* 

til 

- 20.7 
53l 9 J 

Lbjao* 

Lfl * 
62 ) m« 
9.3m 

Lft 45 
12^3131 
lLft 05.41 
1L8 

(451 
4.7 
4.7 
215 

8JL 


Oa 


Aw. 

Feb 


VACU?0c 

20 

_ 




AiWatpErtlnNL 

40 

— 

— 



9taUrAb>.Mng NL 

27 


_ 



Biiimor Jl Rrsotvcn 

16 



_ 

VBIwk Hill Mms 

41 






WBond Com. . . - 

86 

_ 

QlOc 


. FBa“*wiYtHe 1 Kiru 

168 

11 

mil?: 

12 

DKRACOc 

368 

1L 

103c 

_ 

9Cjrr Boyd 2Dr . 

9S 

— 

— 

— 

IfCcwrjJ K-ilquoriic 

44 

_ 



_ 

VCmtrtl Priik 

22 

— 



_ 

VCar.ljdU Mng Aie.e. 

3 1 , 

— 





9C uopers Rp.NL 

9 

— 



— 

VCnitoder Oil 

304 





— 

VCuDus Pac SIL.. 

17 

_ 




VEralc Com 10c 

12 

5‘ 


— 

HEmperw Mines 

203 

_ 


— 

!*Eiwravour 20c 

11‘* 

row 



— 

PCvirome Gkl Uws 

31 






fCM KraurheSc 

665 

28> 

hOlOc 

+ 


20‘. 

_ 





11 

_ 





RH.iomii NW 

20 

__ 



VHid UmerMs N L 

37 

17 It 

_ 

— 

Plnml Mining ■■■■ 

18 

— 

— 

— 

Vlvjirtwr Gld N L 

10U 

_ 





VJingellit MmerjP., 

43 

_ 





WKjItora Mm 20c 

16 




_ 

Vkeywc-4 Invs . 

24 

— 

— 

— 

♦Kiichcner NL 25c 

84 

_ 

— 


•Meriurttorra 25c . 

74 

_ 



_ 

VMetais E«50c. . 

46 

981 

n— 

_ 

ffJrtJjnwMrosTC* . 

32 


_ 

_ 

9M 1 M Hldgs 50c. 

234 

122 

05c 

1.5 

WNIInCOrp 20t .. 

12 

_ 




VMinriu+f 1 , Lapl Sc 

4 

— 

— 


Wewmeial 20c 

30 


— 

_ 

Worth B HiH 50c 

207 

ran 

08c 

0 

Mlh Kalgurli 

69 




VOalbtidge 50c. . 

71 

Mi 

07c 

15 

Dllcr ExpInNI 

371, 

_ 

_ 

__ 

VPaufic Copper . 

80 

_ 

•— 


PP.waviri 25c . . . 

78 

.. 




Pa* Pjcihc Pels NL 

7fe 

_ 



_ 

Prirou Um k [iffn Si 

70 

_ 

_ 


yPeh>Wal lend 50c 

408 

is: 

GQSc 

* 

¥PeKjit Rr*. NL . 

12 

- 



VDo Deld 

210 




^nuiluDipcrNL 

45 


n_ 


Samson EvpkvNL 

30 

_ 


__ 

IfSttfra-J 50c .. .. 

61 


__ 



FSttr.nf GmhaffL 

40 

_ 

_ 

__ 

VSlhn. Gohflield-. 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ffSourhtm Pacific . 

lDfe 

_ 

_ 

— 


9fe 



♦— 



PS wan Res 20c ... 

23 




PTrnta Res N.L . 

80 

_ 



_ 

VUmted Gohfiefds 

36 

_ 





m/ra Coosl 25c. 

lOfe 

_ 

— 

_ 

FWesiern Com. 50c 

13fe 



_ 

Wesin Mining 50c 

257 

3 1C 

02c 

7.6 

PWhuii CrveS 20c . 

190 

^ . 



_ 

Work Resources. 

22 

- 

- 

- 


i I™ 

| CW I fir's 


7J 

L2 

05 


04 


13 


08 


Tins 


Nov 

July) 


Jul Jan Awj 
Mar Auft 

Judy 
Jai Sew 
Dec Aug) 

■Wy 

June. Jan. 
Jan Septl 


PLANTATIONS 

Rubbers, Palm Oil 


Dhrideadl 


Stuck 


Jan 

Apr 

J 

April 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Apr 


SepL 


Aug) Anglo- Indtties'n .. 

AApriMBoianc*?:? 
BertamlOp...._._ 
Aug Castlefieid 10p.... 


Nov 


Nov 

Jan 

a 


Dec. 

July 


H 'Cons. Plants MS05 
Grand Central 10p.. 
HaneomMly PI W1 
Highlands M50c .. 
Kuala KepongUSl. 
Ldn. Sumatra lOp 
Mal*of( MSI 
OMaUy Platts MSI 

Right wise lOp 

Rone Evans In* lOp 


Fn* 

124 

15*2 

12® 

596* 

92 

3>a 

146* 

99 

90 

287 

MB 

55 

'I? 


Last 
I 4 | 


Bhr 

m 


W9I 130 
19.9 088~ 

an si4o 
raivoioc 

1278 _ 

auvo024c 
59 *Q15c 
258 vOlT'jC 
1710 680 . 
15 t*07'2c) 
livOlBc 
114 410 
66 0.8 


I 1^“ 

[Cw| &'c 
33 


Teas 


August 


Sett 

Am. Ocl[ 
May Nov 
June 


| Assam Doaars £1. 
UwreGrp.ll... 
[McLeod Ruswl £1 - 
[Oo SteCm PI 14909Z 
Moran £1 

Williamson £1.. 


310* 

665 

187 

118 

320 

261 


au 6.0 

310 25.0 
156 n6 67 
3 ID &49|J 32102 


a 10 

125 


lft 28 
2.5 5.4 
11 51 


MINES 

Central Rand 


Aug 

Aug. 


FrftDurban Deep Rl - 


Frt 


Aug Feta. 
Aag Feb| 


May > 

March 
Dec. Jl 
Aug. Feb. 1 
May Nov 
May Nov 
Aug. Fet 
Uar. Sett. 


East Rand Prp- Rl 

Egoii Cons 

Ranthwn'n Ea. R2| 
.Saner OJartRO IS _ 
[West Rand Rl . ._ 


OB'* 

1211 

— 



ai*» 

fa: 

re*. 

— 

115 


-re- 

— 

£91^ 

u 

tllOOc 

28 

325 


— 

— 

488 


Q60c 

* 


, 0.4 
Lft 68 


70 


Eastern Rand 


OIL AND GAS 


M.iii 

.tin 


M. 

J«lv! 


;;An »iFici.2% 

26 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

Anvil Pet 20p 

52 

TJ 7 

— 

— 

— 

ii.»u trv+riy y)p 

66 


— 

- 

— 

:iAflflttic Re- 

730 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Allin:,h Re- Ini 

43 




_ 

ite 

{■fisvi-.lr* Eipin 

6S 

_ 


- 

— 

Branon £1 

30 

2BF 

♦— 

— 

rore 

Brute- Oil . 

192 

_ 


— 



365 

Ml] 

t!2 8 

11 

bl 

n;-> 

225 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bm Pecrainim 

416 

51 

i20ZS 

11 

7 f 

Do R'oPi ‘1 

79 



■ 

10 l 

BnfOil 10p 

194 

11 

ifl 9 

2 2 

! 1 


10 



- 

- 

+?.iLsP.-. I«i025 

35 



- 

■ 


Aug. 

May 


Frt. 

Feb 

Frt 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Mar 

Feb 

Feb 

Frt. 

Feb 

Mar. 

teg. 

Mar. 

Frt. 

Frt. 

UW. 

Frt. 


Mar 

Jun. 

May 

Novi 

Jun. 

Jun 

Aug. 

May 

Jun 

Jm 


Mav 

Jar 

Jan 

May 

Frt 

J.01 

May 

July 

Dd 

Uar 

F« 

Aug 

Mav 

Mw 


No*. 


A“9-| 

Aug. 


Bracken 90c 

223 

3 W 

064c 

* 

fCons Moddlem 5c 

237 

- 




East Dagga Rl .... 

371 

ZTU 

— 

— 

ERGO RO. 50 

491 

1411 

0621, * 

25 

Grooiviel 25c 

996 

?niv 

Q126c 

* 

Kinross Rl 

£13% 

3 1£ 

018/c 

* 

Leslie 65c 

257 

3 Id 

059c 

4 

Marievalr R0.2S . 

275 

m 

050c 

* 

S. African Ld 35c_. 

439 


075c 

01 

Vlaktom em 70c _ . 

206 

4,7 

045c 

LI 

Winkelhiak Rl 

E29fe 

3 Id 

04 Hi 

4 

IWiL Nigel 25c... . 

175 

88ft 

1 — 



AugJDeelkraaf RO.ZO.. 


Aug. 

Frt 

Sett 

Aug 

Aug 

teg. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Frt| 

Sett 

Aug.| 

Aug. 

SepL, 

Aog. 


SepL 

Dec 

No* 

liter 

Dec 

Dec 

Feo. 

Nov 

Dir 

Dk 


Far West Rand 

Cloig 

£365 
295 
£16>a 
£22 


Blyvaor 25c 

Buflels Rl 


Doornlornem Rl 
Dnefomem Rl .... 
Elanbrand Gld. 20c| 

Etsburg Rl 

Hanebeest Rl — 
Kloof Gold Rl 

L teuton RL 

Souttwaai 50c 

StilfonlnnSOc 

Vaal Reefs 50c .... 
Venterspoa Rl.... 

Western Areas Rl 
Western Deep R2 _| 
ZandpanRl 


841 

261 

£491, 

£30^ 

£24 

£383, 

02 

C74ia 

UQS, 

405 

£34«i 

876 


47] Q270c 
zoi tosgod 

47 QlOc 
47 Q200c 
4 7 0285c 
15D Q15c 
ID OWtc 
4 7 Q760c 
47 0330C 
47 0300c 
15i 0330c 
206 Q280c 
158 Q950c 
47 0180c 
If QlOc 
158 03«5c 
47) 0128c 


O.F.S. 


Free Si ale Dev. 50c 
F.S.Gedttd 50c ... 

638 

C 25 J, 

18 

nu 

050c 

Q455c 

LO 

t 

Harmony 50: — 

04 

i 11 

0235c 

i.o 


385 

911 


— 

Pres. Brand 50c . 

L2t\ 

111! 

0510c 

* 

Pres. Sleyn 50c ... 

£30>, 

Ml! 

0535c 

* 

Si Hefeiia Rl — 

£251* 

20J 

Q440c 

* 

Ums«|| . 

996 

111 

QUA 



841 

14 U 

0175c 

• 

W.Holdiu* 50c .. 

aoi 2 ai 

&11 

0680c 

* 


7J 


168 


7.6 

79 

135 

111 

108 

12.8 

8.3 


13 15.6 
L6 98 
35 20 
27 7.1 
L4 7.6 
33 10 
* IS 
17 90 
16 63 
2 6 7.4 
10 51 
4 14 3 
1.7 7.5 
21 99 
7.0 14 
20 6 7 
10 86 


104 

9.9 

108 

104 

10.4 

66 

122 

13.1 


Sett. 

Oa 


Aug. 
Sept 

May 

Ooner 

Jan. 

Jan 


Ayer HiUmSMl 
Gervor . .. .... 
Gttd 6 Base 12ijp J 

GoprngCons. 

Hongkong 

JanurlTlre .... 
Kamuntiog SJMO 50 
Malaysia Mng 10c . 

VPahang 

Pengkalen )0p .. 
PecalingSMl .. 
Sungci Besi SMI 
jVSuttrone Carp M$] 

Tanjong 15p 

WTO** H Tr Ml 
JunefT ranch SMI ..... 


195* 

MU 

r085c 

ID) 

125 

hW 


— 

10 

ur/J 





375 

Ml 

•2D0 

14 

575 

nfl] 

2L0 

« 

16 

bb 

15 

0? 

195 

71? 

tt07P< 

OB 

61 

11 U 

tvaiic 

01 

43 

77 11 




500 

Hi 

10 

— 

290 

IT 1C 

ivQ7Ck 

1 ] 

215 

51 

KQ18S: 

11 

47 

971 

<*)}'«< 

« 

130 

6111 

g? 5 


117 

?1S 

vU5c 

lb 

230 

3 10] 

|uQ90i 

111 


05 


7*> 
5.2 
134 
4 0 
» 

03 

b9 

2 i 

3 S 
1J 
11 I 


Miscellaneous 


Frt 

Frt 

Aug 

-My 

July 


Adrhral Mines... . 
•Anglo- Dominion 
VAngto UUL Dev.. , 
Cettemal Minerals) 
VC* by Res Carp- 
Cons. Mure It 10c 
H*i«toii Areas lOp 
VHighwood Res... 
Kanestte Mnieq SI . 
Nortli^teCSl — 

RT2 

D>«ri|£italJi-9Mgm 
VSab.ro Indscsr 
VTara ExptaSl „ 


22 

70 

60 

275 

117 

590 

*12 

170 

£205b 

360 

595 

aw* 

70 

715 


4 TltQbOc 


JLJ« 


375 

020c 


9771 - 
31 lft 1170 


V»iS 


[32ft 


06 


41 

176 


NOTES 


IMere Mherwne inrecmed. pnees and net dividends are in n*nce am 
dpnondnal Ions are 25p EsUmatedprue/earrHogs rauoi and coven are 
based on MM annual repons and accounts and. wnere nossUile, are 
updated on hafl-yewiy figures. P/Es are calculated on “off 
fWri brown basis, earmngs per share being rnmproed on profii ttter 
taxauon and unrelieved ACT where appccable. bracketed injures 
imbcaie 10 per cent or more cbllrrrnte il catujUied on “ml" 
donbunon. Coven are based on “fnaxinMn" dtutejtwn: Uih 
compares gross dividend oed In prom aMer la ration. rxchtuSnq 
eucptroroi pnriHW losses pro metaling esiimaied rant o I eflseiiabto 
ACT. Ylrhh are bawd on nwMe prices are gross, adiuaed 10 ACT * 
30 per cent and allow lor value of dretaed dionhuuon and ngnts. 

• “Tap - Stock 

• Highs and Lows marked thus have been adjusted to ailrou for righa 
issue-, for cash. 

t hnmm since moeased Or resumed. 

I Interim since reduced, passed w on erred. 

£t Prmupal and mierest la*- free to norvresidems on application 
4 Figures or report awaited 

V Not officially LUC Listed, dealings pemiied under Rule 163fd iiai 
<- USM: noi hstrt on Stock Eathange and company nro subsetted io 
same degree of regulation as Wed secuniiev 
t| Dealt m wider Rule lb30' 
d Price at time ol suspension 

9 Indicated dnrfdend atlro pendiivj scrou and,or nqhts issue caver 
retains to previous dindrosd or hirecasL 

• Mro ger Ml » revgatusawn in pregrev. 

f Nm comparable 

4 Same interim, reduced final and/or retbiud rare err. indicated 
i Forecast dmioenfl. cover on eamngs uudnetl bv latest wtnm 

statement. 

5 Cover allows tor conversion of shares mH now ranking tor amMendv 
o* ranking only for restricted dnndend 

ft Cover does nm allow fro sharesutech may aho i aid lor dnndriidai 
a Iroun- date No P'E ratio usually prondrol 

II No par value. 

B.Fr Belgian Francs. Fr French Francs 44 Yield oastd on 
assumpuon Treasury Bill Rale stays unchanged unn nuiuniy of siucv 
a Tan free 6 Figures hated on prospectus ro other official estinsllr. 
c Cents d Dividend rale paid ro paveWe on pari of -aroiai. com 

based mi rtvidend on frol capual. e Redrorpiion ffrid * Flat jneifl 

g AssroiKU dmdend and yreH h hssumrd 4vidroid and yield alii-r scrip 
rsuic. J Payment from capital sources, h Kenya m interim higher man 
previous total, n Rights issue penteig 0 Eareings based on pr-ffimusiry 
rrgures. s Dividend and yield evciude a sprOJI paymett. 1 1nmcaled 
dvtoend comer relates to previous tkndend. P,E rain based on laiesi 
annual earnings ■ Forecast dividend enve* based on tueviror. vear's 
earnings w Subiect (o local ia«. > Dividend ewer ro eieess of 100 
umes y Dnndend and jttHd based on merger lermv i Chixmid and 
ywfd mcJudr a special paymett Cover does not apply to special 
payment A Net dnndend and yield. B Prelerence dividend passed ro 
del erred. C Canadian. O Issue price B Mlmmom lender price 
F Dividend and yield bawd on wospectus or outer official ectunaie* lor 
1WS84 6 Assumed dimdend and ywU alirr penang send andtro 
rrgttitssoe H Dwidend and yie* based on prospectus or oner orilLUl 
estimates lor 19fW K Figures based on prnsprctiia ro other official 
euimnes for lta2433. M Dlvtdend and yield based an prospectus ro 
oiher official esu males tot 1983. M Dnnoend and y*fd based on 
proswCTusec outer ttlicial esumainfro VJ82-83 P rupees based on 
prospectus or other offdtf esunoles lor 1983. Q GririS.T Flares 
assumed. Z Dhndmd total to datr 

Atteewaium. nl n> rovTOend; ic ev senp Woe. u ev rigMs. to e» 
all. dl e- capital tbslntUKon. 


REGIONAL AND IRISH 
STOCKS 

The following tsa seletiwnof regional and Irish studs. I hr taller being 
quoted m Irish currencv. 


Finance 


October 

January 


July 

Srtl. 


Nov 

Apt 

Jen. 

Apr 

No*. 

May 


i Ale. Core SA 5130) 
JulytAng. Am Coal 50c. 
(Angla Anier. 10c. 
Ang. Am. Gold Rl 
[AngkivAal 50v r... 
Charier Cons. 2p 
Cone CoW Fields 
EmRoMCihi lOp 

iGenbeiPl 

GencorOOc 

jGuld Firitti 5 A. 5c 
UD'bura Cons. R2 
IMiddlr Wii 25c 
Minorco SBD1.40 
New Wifs 5C>C 
Rand London 15c. 
RjadMws Pitps Rl 
T vaal Cons LdRl 
Uotjeb 2'jc 


£ 

Do 

teg. 

Ju!y 

Dec 

May 

May 

Oci 

Oci. 

Feb 

Nov) 

Sett 


Jan 

Uar 


127 

03>a* 

£11 ’a 

£771* 

£361;. 

218 

523 

26 

£11 

£1SH 

£W*a 

£77 

£10 

703 

532 

& 

c Sf- 


168 M075c[ 
28 U 0145c 
20 8 QllOc 
19.9 10860c 
4 7 0315c 
4 7 110 

199 24 5 
7J gL15 
711HU3DC 
3 U 0175c 
59 0100c 
W9 0650c 
47 080c 
3.10 Q22s 
31 10 050c 
UN - 
2811 Q?5t 
2811 Q280e 
158 GO 16c 


Lft 63 


May 

Ckt 

Auq 

Oct 

«**y 

Sepl 


Diamond and Platinum 

Anqltt-Am inv 50c 
De Been Of. 5c... 

Dc, aftx Pf R5 

lmpalaPI.il 30c. 

Lydvrteitg 12>jc. 

Pm PLil 10c ... 

Central African 


[64 

11 UJ 

0590c 

23 

546 

Jll 

037'jc 

3.2 

875 

41 

oron* 

k 

910 

51 

085c 

11 

560 

111 

040c 

♦ 

770 

IS I 

Q54 

oft 


Jltoi'JF.ilcon Rb 50c ... 
M.i* W.invii- Col 251 , 
Deleter ZiimCp, SBD024 


JWn 


180 

16 

15 


3) in H)7ft 
25 4 »05c 
980 - 


134 


4 2123 9 
Off I 


Albany ire. ZOp 

Wg-wtr Ed. 51* 
Craig a. Rose £1..., 
Finlay PVg. 5p... • 
Higsons Brew ...... 

Holt I Jos) 2£o....... 

I0M.SUI.C1 . 

IRW 
Exert 12?bJ9ee. 
rial 4V'*8flr89....| 


62 


Fm. U9.g7.-ce 

£97 


305 


Alliance Gas. 

93 

»5 

UOI] 


Aman.-.-. 

208 

.. 

42 


Carroll >P J I . 

101 

-1 

87* 


Cnncreir Prods .. 

S3 


9X0 


HMoni Hldgs 1 

15 


U7 


InshRDoes 

35 


1H 

, J.icrt . . 

70 



T MB 

as 


[ M9fe(. 1 

[ U mitre 

78 



OPTIONS 

3-month Call Rales 


iMtastriab 
Allied Lvov. 

BOC Grp . . . 

B.5 R 

Babcort . . 

Barclays Broiv , 

Seecnam . 

BJur Circle.. . 

Boot 1 

Bcrw.ll IV ' . 

Bm Aerospace 

BAT 

Brown I J ' 
Burton Ord 
CattOurr 

Courtauids 
Bebenhaiw. . 

CVsIillerv 

Duttop . 

Engle Sur.. .. • 

F NFC . 

Gets Ariiident 
Gm Elednc . 
Cki.o . . 
Grand Mel — . 
GUS A 

GivIrifhSii ....... 

GKH 

Hanwn Sfdfl 



House * Fratri . 

20 

13 

ICI 

45 

» 

■ires' 


20 

IC L 


15 

l. uteri' i- 


45 

Legal & Gen 

45 


Ler ServKi- 


45 

L/PYOs Banv 


16 

' Lois" 


22 

Lisrxin encit 

10 

19 

Luus Imfc .. - 

16 

14 

"NUfir. 



Mrv. 6 Sromr 

20 

15 

MuP.-inaB.ink 

40 

11 

NEI .. 


JO 

UM Wc.i Bun* 


14 

P sO Did 

21 

20 

Pii-ro 


6 

PriJ Elrii 

20 

46 

SHU 

7 

5i,r 

B.mi Orq OnJ 

20 

42 

Rora Inlnl 


18 


B 

75 

1 1 

11 

30 

Tnto 

17 

50 

TnomEMI 

66 

45 

Trti'Jhcv^ 

16 

16 

Turner 6 Neacill 

7 

28 

L'nhwr 

70 


VlChr r .. . 
IKottetelhHId 

Property 

Brir Land 
Cap. Counter. 
LindSK . 
UEK ... . 
Peafinif . . 
Samuel Pratt • 
Siitliug Guro 

Oils 

Bm Peiroirum 

BurnuriOil. 

CUrlrrhaU. 

V.CA 

Plettltr 

51*11 

Tncemrol 

gnianur 

Mutes 

Cfsirier Cons .. 
Com Gold 
Lonrho 
Km T Zinc 


12 
30 I 
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This service it aval table to mrcry Company Scan m on Wock 
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per annum for each security 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


FINANCIAL FUTURES 


December may be volatile 


BY COLIN MILLHA24 


December is usually a month 
when the volume of trading on 
the foreign exchanges falls sub- 
stantially, but this does not mean 
movements on the exchanges will 
be small. It Is quite likely that 
currencies in general, and the 
dollar in particular, will be volar 
tile as relatively small deals 
shift the markets in an exag- 
gerated way. Many large traders 
have already, or are In the pro- 
cess, of winding down positions 
and squaring books before the 
year end, and will be merely 
keeping a presence In the mar- 
ket this month. 

Central hank should have little 

S roblem controlling the situation 
pressure increases on any 
currency because of a disorderly 


market The most likely source 
of volatility is the International 
Monetary Market in Chicago, 
where traders may well see the 
absence of the major commercial 
banks as an opportunity to push 
currencies around. 

Against this background the 
dollar may yet break through 
the 10-year high of DM 2.7315 
touched in August, but the 
failure of the U.S. currency to 
break new ground against the 
D-mark last week gave rise to 
some suspicion that the dollar 
had peaked out once again. 
Record levels were seen for the 
dollar against the French franc 
and Italian lira, but the D-mark 
and yen have proved more 
resilient, although the German 


currency continues to suffer from 
some nervousness about the SMH 
bank rescue, and the I>ambsdorff 
corruption charges, requiring 
fairly regular support from the 
Bundesbank. 

The yen Is around record levels 
against European curencles, in- 
cluding the D-mark, reflecting 
the recent agreement with the 
U.S. to bring about a more 
realstlc exchange rate which has 
kept the yen firm against all cur- 
rencies including the dollar. 


Sterling is tending to. drift 
rather nervously, threatening to 
touch a record low against the 
dollar. The Soviet offer to cut 
25 cents a barrel from its oil 
price to European customers was 
a depressing factor, and the 
pound may also be vulnerable to 
events at this week's Opec meet- 
ing in Geneva. 


£ In New York 


Doc. 2 


Previous 


Spot [ SI. 4590-4610 S1.4S50-4560 
1 month 0.09-0.11 dia I 0.00-0.10 dn 
3 months 0.23-0,25 dia : 0.21-0.25 dis 
13 months 0.90-1.08 dis I 0.99-1.01 dis 


£ forward rales in quoted In U.S 
cents discount. 


FORWARD RATES AGAINST STERLING 





3 month 


12 month 

March 

105-22 

109-08 

1 06-22 

109-10 


1.4566 

1.4578 

1.4590 

1.4S1S 

14668 ! 

June 

108-09 

108-20 

108-09 

108-29 

■D-Mark 

3.9550 

3-9461 

3.9263 

3.8958 

38419 

Sapt 

107-29 

108-05 

107-29 

108-16 


12.0050 

12.0402 

12.1211 

12J736 

12.5655 

Dec 

107.15 

107-23 

107-15 

103-03 

Swiss Franc 

3.1675 

3.1542 

3.1Z73 

3.0887 

3.0133 

Volume 1338 (2.406) 



Japanese Yen 

340.25 

333.57 

338.06 

335.70 

331.02 

| Previous day's open Ink 2.906 (2£16) 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 



ECU 

central 

rates 

Currency 
amounts 
against ECU 
OocemberZ 

% change 
from 
central 
rata 

% change 
adjusted for 
dhrergene* 

Dhreraence 
limit % 

Belgian Franc 

44.9006 

45.9004 

+2J3 

+1.69 

-+1.6447 

Danish Krone ... 

8.14104 

8.16612 

+0.21 

—0.23 

±1.6425 

German D-Mark 

2J4184 

2J6084 

+0.85 

+0.31 

+1.0642 

French Franc ... 

6 £7456 

6.87535 

+0£t 

-0.53 

±1MS52 

Dutch Guilder ... 

2.52595 

2.53263 

+ 0.26 

-0J8 

+■1^964 

Irish Punt 

0.72S69 

0.727186 

+OJ1 

-0.33 

±1.6639 

Italian Lira — ... 

1403.49 

1369 £0 

—2.40 

-2.40 

±4.1505 

Changes are far ECU. therefore positive change denotes a 


BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY BILL TENDER 


Dec. 2 ! Nov. 25 


Nov. 25 


week currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Times. 


Bills on offer........ 

Total of 

applications 

Total allocated.... 
Minimum 
accepted bid.... 
Allotment at 
minimum level..! 


cioom 


I £100m 'Top accepted 
i , rate of discount.! 8.6845% 

[£468.96 m £ 438.33m ■ Average 
£100m £lOOm * rata of discount 

I : Average yield- 

Amount on offer 
at next tender... 

3% | 78% 


83643% 


£97.786 ■ £97.78 


8.8688% 

9.07% 


8.8824% 

9.06i 


£100m I £100m 


THE POUND SPOT AND FORWARD 


THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


Doc 2 


Day's 

spread 


OoM 


One month 


% Three 
p.a. months 


% 

P-8- 


Dec 2 


Day's 

spread 


Clo 


One month 


% Three 
p.a. months 


% 

p.a. 


U.S. 1.4635-1.4300 
Canada 1-8080-1.8130 
Nsthlnd. 4-40-4 -43*2 
Belgium 79 £0-80 JO 
Denmark 14 JO-14.27 
Ireland 1.2840-1.2720 
3A3-3.994 
187 .00-188.75 
226.25-227.26 
2.382-2^91 


W. Ger. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Inly 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Auairia 

Switz. 




1 £560-1 .4870 0-06-0. 13c <fla 

1 £116-1 £125 fl.074l.17c dis 

4.42>*-4.43*, IWc pm 

80-05-80.15 6-18C dis 

W-25VT4-26** 1.95-3. 00a re dis 

I. 2700-U71Q OJS-OJEpdls 

3JM.96 " ' 

188 £0-1 88 £0 
228 £0-227.00 
IMFrUHS 

10£2V10.97H 10£6V10£7>* MHXmdll 

11 £8-12 m 12.00-12.01 He dis 

II. W7-ll.6l*! 2.75-3 JOore dts 

339V340’, 0.72-0-64y pm 

27 £0-27 £5 S-ttrgro pm 

3.16*1, -3.17^« 1V1*»c pm 

Belgian rats Is for convertible francs. Financial franc 81 .05-81 .15. 
Six-month forward dollar 0.47-0.52c dis, 12-month 0.98-1 ,06c dis. 


> dts 
226-250C (He 
12V14Ulre <fia 


11.58*1-11 .« 
338-341 
27.67-27.87 
a.Wra.nH 


-0£8 0-Z2 -0-27 efts 
-0.73 0.16-0 JSdle 
2.71 3*1-3 pm 
—1.86 32-42 die 
-2.08 3.70-4£Sdla 
-2.83 0.76£.90dls 
2.65 3V2\ pm 
-14.66 4 65 B flSd ie - 
-12.56 6T5-685dia - 
-■£0 43V46*idfs 
-4.38 9.5-10.3dls 
-3.50 11-12*, die 
-3.13 7.60-8.15dis 
2.40 2J7-2.16 pm 
3.18 20*1-1 7t« pm 
5J1 4*. -3*4 pm 


-0.67 


2£4 

-1.85 

-1J0 

-2.80 

2.91 

-14.13 

-11.46 
-7.63 
-3.61 
— 3£1 
—2.69 
2.60 
2.74 
5.05 


UKt 

Irelandf 

Canada 

Nsthlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

W. Gar. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

Franca 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


1.4535-1.4800 

1.1460-1.1510 

1.2426-1.2450 

3.0299-3.0390 

64£0-S5.03 

9.7545-9.7975 

2.7000-2.7140 

128 £0-123.50 

155.40-155.80 

1636-1641*1 

7.8060-7.5300 

8-2000-8.2475 

7.8590-7.9800 

232£5-233.60 

18-97-19.10*, 

2.1615-2.1750 


1.4660-1.4570 

1.1465-1.1475 

12440-12445 

3.0370-3.0390 

64.99-55.01 

3.7900-9. 7950 

2.7125-2.7135 

129 JO-129. 50 

155.70-165.80 

1640*7-1841*1 

7.5200-7.5250 

8-2425-8.2475 

7.9660-7 £700 
233.45-233.55 


0.08-0. 13c die 
0J3-0.20C pm 
0.03C pm-par 
0.97-0 -87c pm 
4-5* >c dis 
V1*mrs die 
0. 82-0.77 pf pm 

80-220C dis 
130-ISOc dis 
8>7-9llra <Us 
205-3-36ere die 
1.70-I.BOc dis 
1.40-1.60ora dis 
0.64-0.60y pm 

19.0BV19.09>, 6.60-6. OOgro pm 
2.1735-2.1745 1.08-1 -04c pm 
t UK and Ireland are quoted In U.S. currency. Forward premiums and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and net to the Individual currency. 
Belgian rata is lor convertible Irenes. Financial franc 55.85-55.70. 


—0.96 0J2-0.27dts -0.87 
2.25 0.66-0.59 pm 2.18 
0.14 0 .06-0.05 pm 021 
3.64 2.75-2.65 pm 3.S6 
-1£4 17-21 dis -1.38 
-1.23 1-1*a die -0.51 
3J52 2-48-2-43 pm 3.62 
-13.91 300-650rfi* -14.69 
—10.79 400-450*8 —10 -92 
-6.41 27*«-28*i tfla -6.87 
-3.52 S.3&-S.85<0* -2.93 
-2.B 6J0-6.70dis -3.15 
-226 3.90-4.104! -2.01 
3.19 1.93-1.88 pm 327 
3 £6 17*4-15*4 pm 3.40 
6.86 3.14-3.10 pm 5.76 


OTHER CURRENCIES 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS CURRENCY RATES 


Deo. 2 

. 

9 


£ 

Note Rates 

Argentina Peso... 
Australia Dollar.. 
Brazil Cruzeiro... 
Finland Markka- 
Greek Drachma- 
Hong Kong DaHaf 

Iran Rial 

KuwaUtDInartKD) 
Luxembourg Fr.. 
Malaysia Dollar— 
NewZaaland Dir. 
Saudi Arab. Rival 
Singapore Dollar 
Sth African Rand, 
UJLE. Dirhem.. J 

88.05- 28.18 
1.5750-1.5800 

I, 525.0-1^331.7 
8.4260 8.4460 
141.15 141.75 

II. 37ta-ll£7*« 
188.00* 

0.4265-0.4260 

80.06- 80.15 
3.4050-3.4100 
2.2045-2.2 J 25 
5.0730 6.0775 
3.0976 3.1025 
1.7575 1.7610 
5.3515-5£670 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France...... 

Germany-... 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands.. 

Norway 

Portugal- 

Spain 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

United States.. .. 
Yugoslavia- 

i 


Dec. 8 

Bank erf 
England 
Index 

Morgan 

Guaranty 

Changes)! 


82.9 

—7.9 

U.8. dollar. 

128.8 

+ 17.0 


91.8 

-rO.4 

Austrian schilling. 

116.1 

+-3.3 

Belgian franc 

89.9 

-11.7 


78.9 

—5.6 

Deutsche mark. ... 

184.8 

+ 6.8 

Swiss franc- 

IB 1.8 

+ 13.8 


1X4.9 

+4.3 

French franc 

68.7 

—15.0 

Lira- 

49 J 

-11.6 

Yen~ 

1SB£ 

+ 11.9 


Deo. 8 


IBank Special 
rate Drawing 
% Rights 


Sterling — 

u.s. 8 :. 

Canadians.. 
Austria Sch 
Belgian F 


tlglai. . .. 

Danish Kr... 


’Sailing rated. 


Guaranty changes: 
1982—100. Bank of Engli 


SB ^ 

(base svsraga 1975—100). 


overage 
gland Index 


D mark 

Guilder 

French F 

Lira 

Yen 

NOrwgn Kr... 
Spanish Pta 
Swedish Kr 

Swiss Fr 

Greek Dr'ch 
•Cl/SDR 


8i« 

9.73 

*v 

10 

7 

4 

5 

9** 

17 

5 


0.780085 

1.04991 


19.9871 

67.6981 

102497 

8.83676 

3.17860 

B.62764 

1718.44 

1844.787 


B 1 7.68220 
— ‘.163.170 
84 8.35888 
4 227148 

801(1 102.078 


European 

Currency 

Unit 


rata for Dec 


0.573924 

0236264 

1.03948 
16.9141 
48.9004 
B. 161 12 
226064 
223263 
6.B7636 
1369.60 
194.599 
6.28160 
189.997 
0.66001 
121135 
812431, 
1: 1-30247 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


LONDON 


CHICAGO 


THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR 
Sim points of 100% 


U.S- TREASURY BONDS (CBTJ 
5100.000 32nda of 100% 



Close 

High 

Low 

Ptbv 

Dee 

90.31 

90.35 

90.30 

90.32 

March 

89.79 

89 88 

89.77 

89.86 

June 

89 45 

89.53 

83.45 

89.54 

Sapt 

8J.22 

69 J7 

89.22 

89.25 

Doc 

83 93 

— 

— 

88.99 


Velum* 2.149 (1203) 

Previous day’s open Int. 8.0TB (8,068) 


THREE-MONTH STERLING DEPOSIT 


£250.000 points of 100", 


Close 

Hiqh 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

90 80 

90.90 

90.87 

90.90 

March 

90 5S 

90.53 

90. SO 

90 S3 

June 

30 23 

90.31 

90.23 

90.31 

Sept 

90 03 

90.08 

90 02 

90.06 

Dee 

89.77 

— 

— 

89.80 


Volume 649 (67D1 

Previous day’s open Int. 4,808 (4,623) 


20-YEAR 12V. NOTIONAL GILT 
£50.000 32nd9 Of 100*. 


Close 

109-17 


High 

109-29 


Low 

109-16 


Prow 

170-00 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

70-Z7 

71-11 

70-26 

71-20 

March 

70-09 

76-23 

70-08 

71-02 


89-24 

70-05 

69-23 

70-17 


69-09 

69-22 

69-09 

70-01 

Dec 

68-27 

69-04 

68-27 

69-19 

March 

68-15 

68-27 

68-15 

69-07 


68 -OS 

68-14 

68 £5 

68-28 

Sept 

67-28 

68-00 

67-28 

68-18 

Dm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

March 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

June 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U.S. TREASURY 

BILLS 

(IMM] 

51m 

points of 100% 





Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Dec 

90.99 

91.06 

90.98 

91 £8 

March 

90.53 

90.62 

90£2 

80.68 

June 

90 JS 

90 £3 

90 JS 

BOM 

Sept 

90.02 

90.09 

90.02 

90.16 

Dec 

89.82 

89 £0 

89 £2 

89.95 

March 

89.63 

89.68 

89.63 

99.78 

June 

8944 

89.48 

89.44 

89.67 

Sept 

89.27 

— 

89 JJ 

89 £8 


w 


CERT DEPOSIT 

100 % 


(IMM) Sim points of 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market closing rates) 


Dee. 2 

Sterling 

U.S. 

Dollar 

Canadian 

Dollar 

Dutch 

Guilder 

Swiss 

Franc 

j French 
D-mark ! Franc 

Italian 

Lira 

Belgiai 

Conv. 

Franc 

Fin. 

Yen 

Danish 

Kroner 

Short term 

7 days notice,... 

Month - 

Throe months 

Sfx months. 

Ono Year 

81s «>e 
9-»*s 
9iV9A 

0A-9A 

9U-9>e 
9U-fl*e 
OS, -Via 
9V10 
97,-101, 
10U-104 

0-914 

B-Bv, 

S ,, -2 4< 

9 *6-9*8 
9ie.95 4 
9*4-10 

8*4 -67a 
841-87, 

SMt 

SS1S 

*>■■9*4 

S^-2^ 

41,-4 U 

SSs-SV 1 19 >4-19 >« 
Stir -OH I 12ie-ia*s 
Otto* 1 121,13*6 
6 I 6 - 6 I 4 I 127,-131, 
618-6*4 1 137,-141, 

! 141, -14S4 

15*1-161* 

16 - 161 * 

16-161, 

18*4-1714 

171,-18 

181, -18*, 

9*4-1014 

lOts-ll 

10*4-1114 

11-uie 

ll',-ll*6 

111,-11*6 

9 1,-10 
101,-11 
101,-10** 
107,-111, 

li-xm 

11*8-11*6 

6-61, 
61, -6 14 
64*-6« 
61* -8*6 

6 Mi -6*8 

10*S-10T, 

107,-1 1J, 
111,-12 
llis-HEs 
1114-11*4 
11*6-117! 


Allen % (dosing rates in Singapore): Short-tarm 9*«-3*i par cent; seven days &V-9A per cent: one month 9*h»-9“» per cant; threo month! 9V9 7 . per cent: 
alx months 9“u-10*i» per cent; one yasr 10V10*» per cent. Long-term Eurodollar two years 11*»-i1*li per cant; three years HH-lHi per cent; lour years 11V12 1 * 
per cent; fiva years 12V12 1 . par cent nominal closing rams. Short-term rates ere call tor U.5. dollar* and Japanaea yen; others two days’ notice. 


MONEY MARKETS 


Dull and featureless 


Money markets remained dull 
and featureless last week. Recent 
strong economic growth is the 
U.S. is expected to be reflected 
in higher money supply figures 
in December, while the Treasury 
p rf.ro am me of auctioning Gov- 
ernment paper has been bunched 
up by the delay In passing the 
hill raising the debt ceiling by 
Congress. These factors are ex- 
pected to keep U.S. interest rates 
firm at least until the year end, 
and with the dollar very firm on 
the foreign exchanges there is 
limited scope for cuts in Euro- 
pean interest rates at present 
The Federal Reserve added 
money to the New York bank- 
ing system quite regularly dur- 


figures were followed by a cut 
In clearing bank base rates, but 
the October aggregates disap- 
pointed and the November 


figures are not expected to be 
follower 


lowed by any further down- 
ward move in base rates. Sterl- 
ings’ weak position against the 
dollar would also tend to re- 
inforce this point, but there Is 
no sign of apprehension in the 
London money market, and rates 
have been very steady. 

Day-to-day credit remained In 
good supply overall. Including 


a £2S0m surplus on Wednesday 
as a result of very large Govern- 
ment disbursements. 

Paris call money fell to 11} 
per cent on Tuesday, the lowest 
level for over 2J years, but this 
was more the result of an indus- 
trial dispute disrupting the bank- 
ing system, rather than an ex- 
ample of the Bank of France 
wish to reduce bank lending 
rates. The official money market 
Intervention rate was cut to 12 
per cent from 12} per cent, and 
lower domestic rates may flow 


from the recent easing of Euro- 
franc interest rates. 

Frankfurt overnight money 
was in rather short supply until 
the middle of the week, reflecting 
demand for funds from banks 
to meet month-end minimum 
reserve requirements. The 
Bundesbank allowed DM 7.5bn 
to drain from the market on 
Monday when a securities re- 
purchase agreement expired, but 
another agreement was offered 
on Wednesday injecting some 
DM 8Jbn In liquidity. 


MONEY RATES 


Dec. 8 


I Frankfurt Part* | Zurich irmNhiii Tokyo • Milan ’ Brussels) Dublin 


UK clearing hanks base 
lading rate 9 per cent 
(since October 4 and 5) 


Overnight 

One month.......... 

Two months.......... 

Three month* 

Six months 

Lombard . ..... 

intervention - 


5.60-9.60 
,.'6.35.6.90 
, 628-8.60 
.6.86 6.90 
■ ■ 6.40-8.50 
6.6 


125, 

194-18* i 
12*9-12*4 , 
12*a-12U | 
2214-124 ! 


1.2 I 5S,.6Js 

b ± ,i 

= ! at» 


18 


81, 


629185 17i|.17r, 9.30 

6.46078 ! 17*s-17T| ! IDft-lOi, 

628185 | — i — 

— 176,-18 10*2-11* 

— I — , 107,-111, 


111,-18 

12*8-12*8 

1218-19*8 

121,-12*, 

12*6-135, 


lag the week, but only when the 
Federal funds rate showed signs 
of moving above its recent aver- 
age level of 9} per cent, and not 
aggressively enough to suggest 
any change in monetary policy. 

Provisional UK money supply 
figures to mid-November are 
due for publication on Tuesday 
and are not expected to be good. 
Very encouraging September 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Discount Houses Deposit and Bill Rates 


Dae. a 
1988 


I Sterling 


Overnight 

2 days notice... 
7 days or 


7 day notice — J 


FT LONDON 
INTERBANK FIXING 


One month 
Two months .... 
Throe months 

Six months 

Nino months .... 
Ono year I 


91,-9* 

9*9*8 

914-9* 

g*-gi4 

»*s-9re 

eij.g& 



Local 

i 




Eligible 




interbank 

Authority 

I Company 

Market 

Treasury 

Treasury 

Bank 


Trade 



deposits 

1 Deposits 

Deposits 

•Buy) 

(Seili 

(Buy* 

(Sell) 

(Buy) 


3-9+ 

9-9l a 

87,-9 

| 8-99, 

9A-4 

- 


— 

- 

- 



9 

! 9i4~9*e 

9 

1 


— 
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— 



9 


9 

9 


9 

8U 

95s 


91, -9*4 

91, 

j 91 b 

S 

6* 

as 

8t!r 




?■?’»* 

01* 

Bra 

9 


87, 

as 

an 

9 a 


9,»fl,V 

9»e-9*4 

£ 


— 



9 

a* 

9*s 


l 9*i 97s 

9*. 

• — 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 



LONDON INTERBANK FIXING 
(11.00 an. December 21 

3 months UJJ. dollar* 


Local AuthJ Local 

(negotiants \ authority 

■ bonds ' De Dealt* 


Finance i S Certs i SDR ECU 

House ' ef i linked [ Linked 
Deposits; Deposits' Deposits ; Deposits 


bid 93.4 


offer 9 7/1 


6 months U.S. dellara 


One month — 
Two months. .. 
Three month*- 1 

Six months 

Nina months— ■> 

Ono year. I 

Two year*.. 

Three years — | 

Four years, : 

Fhro years. I 


95*9*8 

flst-gjg 

954-918 

9*e 9i s 
944-9*8 
9*4-91, 


UMs 

101 , 

10*4 

10Tg 


9* 

93# 

918 

95« 

9’S 


1 9.4-9. B 
.5.45-8.55, 
'9.55-9.651 
9.75-9,851 
I 6.9-10.1 ’ 
10.66.1020; 


81,-91, 

6*4-01, 

B?a-9U 

®rt-9rs 




9 *8-9*4 


885 

IS15 


Bft-10* 


bid 916:11 


off or IQUM 


The fixing rate* •» «*• artthmaUe 
means, rounded to the nearest one- 
sixteenth, of the bid and offered rates 
for $10m quoted by the market to 
6 vs reference banks at II a-m. seen 
working day. Tha banka are National 
Westminster Bank, Bank of Tokyo. 
Deutsche Bank, Banque Nationals do 
Fart* and Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


ECGD Fixed Ret* Expert Finance Scheme IV Average Rate far Interest 
period October 5 to November 1 1983 (Inclusive) 9.383 per cent. Local authorities 
and finance haute* seven days’ notice. other* seven days* fixed. Finance House* 
Base Ratos ( publ ished by the Finance Houses Aiienstifln) 9*i par cant from 
December 1 1983. London and Scottish Clearing Sank Hites for lending 9 per 
cent. London Doposil Retesl or sums at Sevan days' notice S* T per cent. Treasury 
Bills: Average fender rata of discount 8 6666 csr cent. Certificates oi Tax 
Deposit (Series 6). Deposits of £100.000 and over held unaer ana month 
9*i par cent; ons- slx-mo nth 3** per cant; llx-12-monlh 10 par cent. Under 
£100,000 9** par cent from October fi. Deposits held under Sariee 4-5 10 par 
cant. The rate lor all deposits withdrawn (or cash 8 per cent. 


NEW YORK (Lunchtime) 

Prime rate 11 

Broker loan rata 10-lft 

Fgd funds 9*, 

Ffld funds at intervention ... 9** 

Treasury Bills 

One month g.4Q 

Two month 8.76 

Three month 8. 39 

Six month 9.07 

One year 9.18 


Treasury Bonds 

Two year 

Threo year 

Four year 

Five year ........... 

Seven year ........ 

10 year 

30 year 


Wn 



9B*u 

99>*j» 

99*4 

IOO’m 

1Q2 n » 


Treasury 2003 leas equivalent price of 
near futures contract) 2 to 12 (32nds) 


STERLING £25.000 S per £ 


High 


Close 
Dec 1.4570 
March 1.4595 1.4615 

June 1.4619 — 

Volume 154 (433) 

Previous day's open int. 2260 (2.417) 


Low Prev 

— 1.4580 
1.4565 1.4602 

— 1.4625 


DEUTSCHE MARKS 
DM 125,000 S per DM 


Close High Low Prev 

Dec 0.3693 0 3706 0.3692 0.3700 

March 02724 0-3738 02724 0.373S 

June 0.3759 — — 0.3770 

Volume 118 (247) 

Previous day's open int. 322 (348) 


SWISS FRANCS 

SwFr 125.000 S per SwFr 


Close High 

Dec 0 4616 0.4624 

March 0 4682 — 

June 0.4153 — 

Volume 14 (124) 

Previous day’s open Int. 126 (126) 


Low Prev 
0.4616 0.462B 

— 0.4633 

— 0.4764 


JAPANESE YEN 
Y12.5m S per Y100 


Close High Low Prev 

Dee 0.4292 0.4299 0-4292 0.4302 

March 0.4327 0-4336 0.432C 0.4334 

June 0.4362 — — 0.4369 

Volume 36 (117) 

Previous day's open Int 206 (199) 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Dee 

90.50 

90.55 

90.49 

90 57 

March 

89.87 



89.98 

90.00 

June 

88.49 

89-39 

8948 

89.62 

Sept 

89.19 

89.29 

89.18 

89-32 

Dec 

— 

— 


— 

March 

— 

— 


— 

Sept 

73.40 

79£S 

79£S 

79.85 

THREE-MONTH 

EURODOLLAR 

(IMM) 

91m points of 

100% 




Close 

High 

Low 

P«v 

Dm 

90.00 

90.04 

89.99 

9046 

March 

89.43 

89-69 

8942 

89£8 

June 

89.11 

89 JS 

89.11 

89 JS 


88 £4 

88 £7 

88 £4 

«8£7 

Dec 

88 £9 

88.64 

88 £9 

88.71 

March 

88£2 

— 

88-31 

8843 

STERLING (IMM) Ss per £ 


Close 

High 

Low 

Prw 

Dec 

1.4619 

1.4635 

1453S 

1.4575 

March 

1.4640 

1J660 

1.4560 

1.4SB5 

June 

1.4660 

14875 

1.4580 

14615 

Sept 

1.4680 

14700 

14600 

1.4640 

Dm 

— 

— w 

— 


March 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GNMA 

(CUT) 

8% n 00.000 32nds of 

100% 






Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 


69-17 

BB-Z7 

69-16 

70-03 

March 

68-11 

68-24 

68-10 

66-31 

Juno 

67-14 

87-28 

87-14 

68-02 

Sapt 

66-21 

66-31 

66-21 

87-09 

Dec 

66-00 

68-10 

66-00 

66-20 


w— 

_ 




June 

66-01 

65-11 

64-31 

65- Z1 

Sept 

64-22 

64-28 

64-19 

65-10 

Dm 

— 


— 

— 

March 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

June 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8ept 

— 

— 

— 
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WEEKLY CHANGE IN WORLD INTEREST RATES 


LONDON 
Base rates 
7 day Interbank 
3 mth Interbank 


Die. 2 ; h&ngei 


*9 

:au 

9ft 

Treasury Bill Tender !8.u866 
Band 1 Bills jOft 

Band 2 Bills IS 

Band 3 Bills IB7« 

8 Mth. Treauiry Bills BR 
1 Mth. Bank Bills Ifl 
3 Mth. Bank Bills 


lunch'd 


1 Uriah’ d[ 

+ 0 0042] 


lUnch’ d! 
Unoh’d, 


.Unch' d 
Unch* d 


,83 


iUnch* di 


TOKYO 

On 5 manth Bills 
Three month Bills 


'6.46875 
j 6.28 125 


UnchTdi 
-Unch’ d ! 


BRUSSELS 
One month 
Three month 


1 100 
no* 




AMSTERDAM 
One month 
Three month 


:ift 


♦A 

I+ik 


NEW YORK 
Prim* rates 
Federal funds 

5 Mth. Treasury Bills 

6 Mth. Treasury Bills 
3 Mth. CD 


FRANKFURT 

Lombard 

One Mth. Interbank 
Three month 


Deo. 2 


joha-ige 


11 

& 

9.07 

18.45 


6.60 

6.55 

jB.495 


PARIS 

Intervention Rate 
One Mth. Interbank 
Three month 
MILAN 
One month 
Three month 
DUBUN 
One month 
Three month 


12 

12.25 

19.1875 


tea 


1 1214 
1 1214 


Uneh'd 

ttU2 

+0.16 

+0.10 


Unch' d 
+O.OZS 
+0.10 


-14 


7.1676 


+ >s 

Uneh'd 


Uneh'd 
— »■ 



Deo- B jPound STrlingj 

lUL Dollar [ 

Deutsahem’k 

Japan eseYen 

French Franc 

Swiss Franc j Dutch Guild | Italian Lira (Canada Dollar, 

Belgian Franc 1 ret 

Pound Sterling 

U.8. Dollar 

1. 

0.687 

1.467 

1. 

3 £55 
2.713 

340.3 

233.8 

12.005 

B.245 

3.168 4428 

2.174 , 3.038 

2390. 

1641. 

2£12 

1£44 

80.10 

66.00 

Ooutschemark 
Japanese Yen 1,000 

0£63 

2.030 

0.368 

4.881 

1. 

11.62 

86.03 

IOOO. 

3.085 

35.88 

0.801 1 1.119 

s 9409 i 13.01 

804.2 

7023. 

0.438 

6,825 

90.26 

286.4 

French Franc 10 

Swiss Frano 

0£3B 

0.316 

1£13 

0.460 

8.294 

U49 

983.4 

107.4 

10. 

8.790 

2.638 3.688 

1. 1 1£98 

1090. 

764.4 

1.509 

0JS72 

66.72 

26.99 

Dutch Guilder 

Italian Ura 1.000 

0£86 

0.4 IB 

0320 

0.610 

0.893 

1.663 

76.85 

142.4 

2.711 

5.024 

0.716 1. 

1.386 1 1.863 

639.7 

IOOO. 

0.409 

0.768 

18.09 

88.62 

Canadian Dollar 
Belgian Franc 100 

0.862 

1JB4G 

0£04 

1.818 

2.183 

4£38 

187.6 

424.8 

6.625 

14.99 

1.748 | 8.443 
3.964 1 5.627 

1319. 

2983. 

1. 

9.262 

44-81 

100. 


London -bead 1 biffs mature In up 10 14 days, bead 2 bffls IB to 33 dsyu. sod 
Nils 34 to 63 days. Rates quoted represser Bank of England buying or 


Band 4 bill* B 7 *. 


j*S~ ,-** ,-^s 


MALAYSIA 


US $300,000,000 
Floating Rate Notes due 1992 


In acconiancc with the provisions of the Notes, notice is htreby 
given that for the six months Interest Period fiom 5th December 
ifljy to 5th June 1934 theNotn will carry an intrrert rate of 

iQjo percent per annum. The rekvam Interest Payment Date 

wilt be 5th June 1984 and the Coupon Amount per US$ 50.000 
will be VSS 2,621.0^ and per VSS 250, OOOwtUbe VSS 13, 105.47. 


Reference Agent 

Bank of Tokyo International Limite d 


December, 1983 




Granville & Co. Limited 


Licensed Dealer In Securities 

27/28 lovat Lure London EC3R 8EB Telephone 01-621 1212 


Over-the-Counter Market 



Change 

Cross Yield 

P/E 

Folly 


EDCCb 

Company 

Price on week dlv.(p) % 

Actual taxed 


6,317 

Ass. Brit. Ind. OH ... 

l2P*d 

- 3 

6.4 

6.3 

7.0 

9.2 



Ass. Brit. Ind. CULS... 

128x1 

- 3 

10.0 

7.8 
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4.400 

Airsprung Group ....> 

76 

— 

6.1 

8.0 

21.7 

21.7 

•• •* • 

075 

Armluge & Rhodes...... 

27 



•“ 

““ 



30,171 


242 

+ 2 

7.2 

3.0 

9-9 

20-1 


2.970 

Bray Technologies 

54 

— 

2.7 

U> 

9.7 

10.8 


1.776 

CCL 1 1 pc Conv. Prof.... 

142 

+ 6 

15.7 


— 


* * 

1.612 

Cindlco Group 

ICC 

-13 

17.6 

17 3 

— 

— 

\ 1 

3.987 

Deborah Services ..... 

51 


6.0 

11.8 



t . 

11£21 

Frank Horsoll 

174 

+ 2 

— 

— 


12.0 




164 

+ 2 

8.7 

S.3 

6.9 

11.3 


5.779 

Frederick Parker — 

40 

- 2 

7.1 

17.8 

2.5 

4.0 


609 

Georgo Bleir 

Ind. Precision Castings 

33 

+ 1 


— 

— * 



2.031 

50 

~-s 

7.3 

14.8 

13.9 

17J 


5.184 


218 

+ 8 

17.1 

7J& 

— 

— 




110 

+ 3 

4£ 


S.7 

11£ 

■ 

30,228 

JamaS Burro ugh 

219xd 

mm 

11.4 

EJ 

12.1 

12.4 


1 J85 

Robert Jenkins 

126 

- 2 


16.9 


9.8 


3.380 

Scruttons "A" 

66 

— 

6.7 

8.6 

11J) 

8.0 


1,855 

Torday & Carlisle ...... 

76 

— ■ 

2.8 

3.8 

' 

wm. 


1,950 

Travion Holdings ...... 

430 

+ S 


— 

8.8 

8.0 


2.G8S 

Unitock Holdings 

17 

— 

1.0 

6.S 

11.1 

16J 

* 

11.092 

Walt or Alexander 

87 

— 1 

6.8 

7.0 

7.B 

10.1 


5.811 

W. S. Y oates ............ 

249 

- 3 

17.1 

6.7 

3£ 

8-0 
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1 Today 

s Rates HM%-U% 

3i Term Deposits 

Deposits oi j£l.000-£30,000 accepted for fixed earns of 3-ID years. Interest paid 
gross, half-yearly Rates (nr deposits received nrefater than 16.12.83 arc fpuai 

1 lor the terras shomos 

Terms (years! 

n 

a 

a 

D 

in 

n 

n 

n 

31 

mm 

Interest % 

E3 



E3 

in 

n 

n 

ra 

DepoMbtosnd (unheraifaruudon bdm ihelieSBiiec Investore m lodestry 
Group pic. 9 1 Waterloo Road, London SElSXP. 101-928 7822 Ext. 36?.) 
Cbequo payable to -Bank of Fqgland.a'c Investors m Indusoy Group picT 
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In these, the most precarious times in the history of 
international finance, it is imperative that you receive 

THE VERY SAME INFORMATION 
THAT GOES TO SENIOR RANK 
OFFICIALS IN 130 COUNTRIES... 

PLUS 

Financial Executives in Multinational Corporations... 

PLUS 

Private Entrepreneurs, Investors and Traders 
Nationwide and Worldwide. 

You can receive this exclusive information at the 
exact same time they receive it! 

The publication they rely on for absolute accuracy 
authority and timeliness is 

INTERNATIONAL REPORTS 

(Mailed First Class every Friday-— and air mailed to 
overseas clients — so it can be on your desk no later 
than Monday morning.) 

SEND FOR INFORMATION ON HOW YOU CAN 
RECEIVE THE CURRENT ISSUE FREE (With no obii 
gation to subscribe whatsoever.) 

INTERNATIONAL REPORTS ( Europe ) LTD. garrard house • 31 gresham st. - London EC2V tot 

FREE ISSUE INFORMATION 

□ Yes, send complete information on INTERNATIONAL REPORTS and how I may judge its 
value for myself by receiving the current issue Free-witti no obligation to subscribe 
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SECTION m 


FINANCIAL TIMES SURVEY 
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The missile. debate, the need for tough economic measures and conflicts 
with the U.S. over the effect of its domestic policies point to 
. trying times for the West. In addition there is mounting unease in 
Europe’s capitals about Washington’s approach to East-West relations 



The West at 


a 


SOME TEARS hence, . these politically troubled and 
economically difficult limes may be Identified as one of 
those crossroads for Europe so beloved of professional 
historians. The contemporary observer, distracted by the 
trees, bas much more difficulty in seeing the historical 
wood. 

But whether he is looking at security issues, 
commercial conflicts, economic options or political 
choices, Europe seems simultaneously confronted both by 
the dangers of growing fragmentation and by the oppor- 
tunities for greater cohesion and self-reliance. 


This stark characterisation is 
somewhat less true of the div- 
ided continent's Eastern half 
where political developments 
are distorted by its subordinate 
economic and political status to 
the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, 
countries such as Poland. Hun- 
gary and Romania are seeking 
in various ways to .extend their 
autohbmy-^-jind, in some In- 
fltances, - tpe in«)elled to do so 
by the £$fce .pressures which 
are actthg'upbn the West 
Pre-eminent among these is 
Nato’s deployment of interme- 
diate range nuclear weapons In 
response to the Soviet Union's 
development of the SS20, a mis- 
sile which is custoxA4)u£It. for 
targeting on Western Europe. 
* As the debate has; -raged hi 
Western Europe, and tire de- 
ployment of t he c ruise missiles 
effected in the UK, common con- 
cerns are emerging among sup- 
porters and opponents , of the 
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Nato decision. 

This can be said to be a fear 
that the installation of tire capa- 
city for a nuclear war solely 
‘between. Western Europe and 
the . Soviet Union makes the 
world a more dangerous place 
when relations between the two 
super powers are at a disturb- 
ingly low ebb. 

The pro- and anti-deployment 
camps differ more obviously 
over' where the blame lies for 
the poor state of East-West 
relations, and over whether 
Nato deployment should pro- 
ceed even if the Soviet SS20 
force is left intact Significantly, 
however, loyalty to the Nato 


position has not suppressed a 
growing unease in most Euro- 
pean capitals about Washing- 
ton’s approach to East-West re- 
lations. 

While there is general appro- 
bation in most Western Euro- 
pean governments for the flex- 
ible approach by the U.S. to 
missile negotiations in Geneva, 
there is less satisfaction with 
the policies President Reagan 
has developed linked to his view 
that the Soviet Union is dir- 
ectly responsible for instability 
in Central Africa, the Caribbean 
and Central America. 

As a v result, the Europeans 
are searching with more deter- 
mination than before for a 
capacity for joint action which 
will Increase their influence on 
Washington and . give them a 
more distinctive voice in East- 
West relations. 

Speaking five days after the 
U.S. invasion of Grenada, which 
his government obviously 
thought misguided, Sir Geoffrey 
■ Howe, the British foreign secre- 
tary said: " The events in 
Grenada have reminded, us 
again that there are times when 
Europe needs a voice indepen- 
dent even of its closest allies.” 

One view of the next 12 
months is that the Western 
Europeans— and the British, 
French. German and Italian 
‘ governments in particular — 
must develop this independent 
voice partly in order to pla- 
cate their anti-missile and anti- 
American minorities. 

Significantly, most capitals 
are putting a new emphasis on 
. the need to renew a dialogue 
with the Soviet Union and these 
efforts will be stepped up 
especially if the only major 
forum for East-West contacts— - 
the missile reduction talks in 
. Geneva— are . ruptured inde- 


finitely by the Soviet walk-out 
after deployment. 

While they may thus be pre- 
sented with an opportunity for 
developing greater cohesion, 
some Europeans can also see 
the potential for fragmentation 
in the present uncertainties on 
the security f ront. Anxiety is 
said to be greatest in Paris over 
the implications of the West 
German peace movement and of 
its success in swinging the main 
opposition SDP party against de- 
ployment. 

This breakdown in tire post- 
war West German consensus on 
security issues is seen toy some 
French analysts as representing 
a renaissance of neutralist senti- 
ment which yearns for a 
reunified Germany, distanced 
from both. East and West 
Chancellor Kohl and bis 
Government are still seaacihmg 
for an effective response to 
their domestic peace mo ve ment 
and a more influential 
effective European voice to the 
Alliance remains a top prio rity 
for Bonn. 

Corrosive 
conflicts with U.S. 

ANXIETIES in Western Europe 
about the erosion of the 
political underpinnings of the 
Atlantic Alliance extend over a 
much broader field titan the 
missile issue. Conflicts with 
the U.S. over the international 
impact of American domestic 
economic policies and over 
specific trade Issues such as 
steel and agriculture are often 
claimed to be increasingly 
corrosive. 

This is not yet substantiated 
by much evidence and todeed. 
Hr Pieter Dankest, (he Presi- 
dent of the European Parlia- 
ment, said recently in the UJS. 


that in his opinion the dashes 
over economic and commercial 
policies have not so far been 
“ a mobilising factor for public 
opinion.” 

But taken together with a 
general questioning in Western 
Europe of the quality nf 
President Reagan's leadership, 
the numerous points of abrasion 
with tiie U.S. do heighten the 
anxieties with which European 
governments approach the 
future. 

Many left-of-centre politicians 
in Western Europe are talking 
now of the need to " decouple " 
the European economy from 
that of the U.S. More prag- 
matically some governments are 
searching for ways of cushion- 
ing the EEC economy from the 
impact of U.S. interest rates and 
currency instability. 

However, the British and 
West German central banks are 
immensely sceptical about the 
value of such efforts. There is 
tittle sign that, despite 
strenuous French attempts, the 
EEC countries will develop a 
common position in the next 
12 months even on the need for 
a dialogue with the U.S. about 
how to achieve greater economic 
convergence. 

Nevertheless, U.S. economic 
policy and performance remains 
the great imponderable for the 
West Europeans. They are 
making some headway in 
reducing their inflation rales 
(EEC consumer price rises have 
fallen from 1A3 per cent in 
1980 to 82 per cent in the year 
to August), public sector spend- 
ing deficits are being grappled 
with rather more convincingly 
than before and old declining 
industries such as steel, ship- 
building and textiles are slowly 


being restructured. 

The obvious need is for 
faster, n on-inflationary growth, 
and the extent and speed of the 
U.S. recovery now underway 
should be a modest leg up in 
this direction. 

In Western Europe, the 
apparent strength of the U.S. 
recovery Ss viewed with envy 
tinged with incredulity. Anxie- 
ties focus particularly on the 
widening balance of payments 
deficit in the U.S. and equally 
formidable federal budget 
deficit. 

Pessimists fear that both 
deficits will lead to greater vola- 
tility for the U.S. dollar, still 
higher U.S. interest rates and 
a choking off of recovery. 

These risks engender nothing 
but caution' in Europe and 
tremulous anxieties about the 
extent and durability of the 
modest recovery now underway 
in some countries. 


Questions for 
the EEC 


IF SUSTAINED growth cannot 
be captured, then political 
developments on tire Continent 
become even more uncertain. 
All the main questions relate to 
the European Community. 

Over the next few months, 
tiie Community should achieve 
modest Internal reforms and 
raise the ceiling on its budget 
revenues so as to be able to 
finance its future development. 
Economic recovery would be a 
- vital lubricant for this develop- 
ment: it gives government pol- 
itical courage and the Com- 
munity some prospect of rolling 
hack protectionist measures 
which are baulking the develop- 
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Advances in technology are only successful if the support 
technology advances too. As a component manufacturer, SKF is in a 
supportive industiy. Our rolling bearings are often critical products used 
in high technology and high-risk environments. 

Whatever the bearing arrangements, we remain committed to 
constants like product reliability, performance, service life -andproduct 
safety. 


“To achieve, high performance and reliability ; 
even sim ple com pon ents can demand 
;i ievel of ca pability and technolo g y that 
will stret ch commitment to the limit? ** 
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Ariane. A view from above. 

During this decade, some MO 

geostationary satellites are expected to be 
launched, a high number of these for 
communications. To compete for a 
proportion of this commercial launcher 
market and establish an independent 
launching capability for its own scientific 
satellites, the European Space Agency - 
(ESA) decided in 1973 to develop the 
Axiahe launcher. 

The three-stage, 47.8m high Ariane 1 
weighs 210 tonnes at lift-off- Propellant 
constitutes 90% of the inass, the structures 
payload accounting for about 9% and 
^respectively. 4 ... 

SKF companies such as Saima, ADR and 
TransroJ are al! involved in world space 
projects. In Europe, for instance, Sarma 
provides ESA’s Ariane with brace struts 
and actuating rods. And ADR supplies 
high-tech miniature bearings for precision 
applications such as the momentum wheel 



in inertia gyroscopes as used for 
trajectory correction in the ISRO 
India 'Apple* satellite, launched 
byAriane. 

Between 1984 and 1986, second, 
third and fourth generations 
of Ariane will be launched to 
enhance the reputation of this, 
the world’s first commercial 
launcher. 


Cold comfort for SKF rod aids 
In Siberia. 

The Soviet project to pipe natural gas via 
pump stations from Jamal in W. Siberia, 
past Leningrad and on to W. Europe 
needs more than hardy equipment 
Temperatures down to — 50^, and 
metre-deep mud-and-water over 
vast stretches, set exacting 
standards. All vital 
machine components, 
for example, must 



withstand — 60°C when not in operation. 
The project includes 382 mobile 
telescopic-boom cranes - with payloads 
of 55 to 80 tonnes - from the 2.6 billion 
DM Liebherr construction machinery 
group in W. Germany. 

Liebherr uses SKF rod ends with high- 
tensile special steel alloy housings and 
spindles in the crane chassis linkage. 

Up to 18 in each. Non-friable seals were 
also custom-designed to allow ±6° angle 
of spindle movement and operation when 
submerged in water. 

Slewing rings swing 210,000 dwt 
Tazerka. 

Just ofT the Mediterranean's Tunisian 
coast lies the 1.2 million-barrel Tazerka 
production, storage and off-loading facility 
operated by Shell/Tunirex. This . 
integrated multi-well (max. 8) unit is one 
of some 150 custom-designed offshore 
system contracts carried out by 
Switzerland-based Single Buoy Moorings 
(SBMInc.) 

The floating unit is moored in 140m of 
water by a rigid yoke structure attached 
to an above-water swivel assembly. 

A tubular riser, pre-tensioned by the yoke’s 
submerged buoyancy tank, connects the 
assembly to a seabed gravity base and 



acts as a support for product, control and 
service lines. 

The swivel arrangement includes a 
main 4.5-metre diameter, 13.6-tonne 
triple-row roller bearing of special 
steel, a similar 4.2-metre/3.5-tonne 
turntable bearing, and six 
1.5m bearings. All of which help the 
vessel to weathervane - swinging to 
minimize resistance to wind, waves and 
current All are special duty sealed 
bearings from RKS - slewing ring 
specialists of SKF. 

A spare 13.6t main bearing in a 10-year 
protective pack, weighing in total 17.5t, is 
strategically positioned on the mooring 
buoy. 

Gearing up for new generation 
rear axles. 

In 1984, the whole new modular family 
of Rockwell CVC axles will gain 
production momentum at its new high 
technology plant in Cameri, Italy. 
Europe-based truck axle specialist 
Rockwell CVC started out in 1981 as a 
joint venture. Its principals were 
multi-industry Rockwell International - 
major pioneer in truck axle design - and 
Europe’s Iveco truck company slaked by 
Fiat, OM, Lancia, Magirus and Unic with 
about 20% of the European truck market. 
Rockwell CVC now operates 
independently and takes world sales 
responsibility for its Cameri made axles. 
These range in capacity from 18 to 44 
tonnes gross combination weight, and 
show the fruits of a low-weight 
development aim - particularly with 
regard to use of 



aluminium alloy, which on a tandem 
rear axle can save 100 kg. SKF supports 
Rockwell CVC with advanced 
bearing calculations and design. 

This is backed up by SKFs high 
technology Netherlands research centre 
with its sophisticated testing facilities. 
Which in turn is an assurance of excellent 
design qualiiy - such as for SKFs taper 
bearing configuration in the Rockwell 
single reduction rear axle. 
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The electorates of Europe have sensed that a turning-point is at hand, Ian Davidson reports 


A strange political calm 


THE HOST traditional way 
of looking at the political 
scene In Europe is to la; It 

oat on the traditional left* 
right spectrum. By this 
measure, judging by the 

general elections which have 
taken place over the last 
couple of years or so, one 
might conclude that the old 
world has been subject to 
rather violent oscillations. 





Today and tomorrow Athens will be host to a summit 
meeting of the European Community. The Com* 
m unity’s Council of Ministers met there in October 
and the picture shows 1 security officers on duty 
outside the Zappeion Hall where the meeting to oh 
place 


At a crossroads 


In France, after a quarter 
of a century of GaulUsm and 
meta-Gauliism, the Socialists 
at last returned from the 
wilderness In alliance with 
the Communists. In Spain, five 
years of post-Franco centrist 
democracy gave way to a 
major Socialist victory; hi 
Sweden after a six-year gap 
the Social Democrats once 
more recaptured their tradi- 
tional position as the govern- 
ing party; and even in Italy 
the Christian Democrats lost 
so much ground that they 
were forced to accept the 
leadership of a socialist prime 
minister. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE 


ment of its Internal market 

As the Community ages, the 
paradox becomes more striking. 
Such strength and cohesion as 
it has is rather more a product 
these days of external pres- 
sures than of internal 
momentum. Political co- 
operation moves in a certain 
crab-like fashion but the facility 
far developing a common 
foreign policy reaction on 
specific issues is regarded as 
an important asset by all 
member states. 

Similarly, the darkening 
trading environment of the last 
five years has greatly 
strengthened the Community’s - 
value to its members through 
Its ability to "manage” diffi- 
cult crises and problems with 
the UJS. and Japan. 

At the same time, however, 
the Community has failed to 
“ complete negotiations " to 
accept Spain and Portugal into 
membership and has made 
virtually no progress in 
developing policies for 
industrial modernisation and 
regeneration. Those who fear 
most for its future argue that 
fragmentation will start from 
within unless a new policy 
impetus can be found. 

Since this is one of the 
avowed objectives of the sum- 


mit meeting in Athens today 
and tomorrow, we should not i 
have to wait long to see I 
whether governments really I 
want the Community to be much 
more than an agricultural 
development agency and a 
regional commercial grouping. 

Probably the most important 
test will be the success, not just 
of the Community but of 
Western Europe as a whole, in 
creating the conditions for the 
growth and development of 
high technology industries. 

Conscious of the need to 
make up ground, more and 
more European companies are 
launching joint ventures with 
American and Japanese 
partners willing to transfer 
technological know-how. 

The extent of intra-European 
co-operation at a corporate 
level, however, remains unim- 
pressive. The Community, 
through projects like Esprit and 
the provision of venture capital, 
is beginning to recognise the 
need to give a push to tech- 
nological co-operation. Whether 
it will he able to offer the 
incentive of a genuine common 
market which is not fractured 
by differing norms and stan- 
dards and chauvinistic public 
purchasing still remains very 
much to be seen. 


In Denmark, by contrast, 
the Social Democrats have 
been displaced by a minority 
centre-right coalition; in West 
Germany, the Christian Demo- 
crats in a new affiance with 
the Liberals have driven the 
Social Democrats out of office; 
and in Britain Mrs Thatcher’s 
Conservative Party has won 
an overwhelming electoral 
victory, despite the apparent 
handicap of heavy unemploy- 
ment. 

The first Inference to be 
drawn from this pattern of 
events Is Out the electorates 
have seen the difficulties of 
recent years as a reason for 
looking for change at the top. 
Two oil crises, and the atten- 
dant whirlwinds of recession 
and Inflation, have imposed 
vast and nnfnmtiiai- pressures 
on the social fabric, and the 
voters have searched around 
for different leaders in the 
hope of different and better 
solutions. 

The surprising thing is that 
this apparent volatility of 
electoral politics has not been 
mirrored by comparable vola- 
tility In the actions of newly- 
elected governments. On the 
contrary, there is a remark- 
able degree, if not of unani- 
mity, at least of congruence 
In the way that different 
governments, even of quite 
widely varying political 
colours, have tackled the 
problems oF inflation, reces- 




With raised fists and shooting slogans hundreds of hai hour workers leave Maastunncl in Rotterdam on their 
way to the offices of trade unions and employment organisations to protest about the Government's austerity 

plans on pay 


slon and on employment. 

To be sure, the new 
Socialist administration of 
President Mitterrand in- 
dulged In a rash of socialist 
extravagance during its first 
year In power, as if it had 
failed to notice, daring Its 
long years in opposition, the 
consequences of socialist 
extravagance In Britain, or 
were Incapable of recognising 
the uncomfortable realities of 
the world economic situation. 


Rigour 


In the past year or so, how- 
ever, the French Socialist 
government bu been seeking 
to pursue a path of economic 
rigour which in terms of 
priorities. Is Indlstlngnlshable 
from the austerity of Conser- 
vative Britain or conservative 
Germany. 

Naturally, the centre-right 
governments in Holland and 
Denmark have been strag- 
gling to reverse die legacy of 
uncontrolled welfarism. Infla- 
tion, budgetary deficits and 
foreign debt. But most of the 
newly arrived left-wing 
governments have been 
almost as cautions in giving 


way to carefree socialist Im- 
pulse. 

The Spanish Socialists 
under Felipe Gonzales seem 
to have learned from the econ- 
omic tribulations which beset 
their French colleagues. The 
Swedish Social Democrats 
under Oiof Palme are still 
pressing ahead, despite 
serious popular opposition, 
with their plan for wage- 
earner funds to channel com- 
pany profits to the onions; 
bat in other respects they are 
conforming to the European 
norm. By trying to reform the 
state finances with tax In- 
creases and curbs on welfare 
spending. 

Even hi Italy, where the 
Christian Democrats remain, 
unreformed, the dominating 
power on the political scene, 
the new government under the 
socialist Bettino Cnud Is mak- 
ing some attempt to get a 
grip on public spending, even 
if the International Monetary 
Fond judges that its efforts 
are still wholly Inadequate. 

In short, all governments, to 
a greater or lesser degree, 
have been forced by the con- 
straints of external reality to 
recognise that the rapid 


growth and free-spending 
habits of the 1960s are now 
only memories, and that the 
budgetary deficits and mount- 
ing public debts which seemed 

in the 1970s to be a way 
of keeping those memories 
alive, hove In practice led only 
to a painful awakening. 

This does not mean that 
governments, of whatever 
colour, have good solutions to 
the problems of low growth, 
high unemployment, and old- 
fashioned and uncompetitive 
industries — they Amt. But in 
the ahsense of good solutions, 
they have fallen back, with 
surprising unanimity, on 
measures to break the Infla- 
tionary spiral, most notably 
by moving away from wage 
Indexation, and on balancing 
the budgetary books. 

What is surprising about 
this near-universal rejection 
of Keynesian xeflatiouaiy 
ideas, is the relative docility 
with which it has been accep- 
ted by the European elec- 
torates. 

To be rare there has been 
union resistance to Govern- 
ment austerity plans, as in 
the public sector strikes in 
Holland against wage reduc- 


tions, but on the whole mass 
demonstrations and marches 
to protest against unemploy- 
ment have been conspicuous 
by their absence. 

One reason for this Strange 
political calm may be that 
people have come to recognise 
that inflation and feather- 
bedding lead only to a. cut do 
sac, and that In the end the 
expansion of the public sec- 
tor must be paid for in taxes; 
another despite the new 
emphasis on austerity, there 
remains a substantial protec- 
tion In the welfare systems in 
many European countries. 


Superpowers 

The main reason, however, 
may be that Europe’s econo- 
mic woes are overshadowed 
by the steady deterioration In 
the international political 
rtim»N» r fey worries over the 
frost in the U^-Sovfet super- 
power relationship, and by 
the intensity of the Euro- 
missile debate which domi- 
nates front pages of the 
newspapers throughout the 
continent. 

By a strange and fateful 
coincidence, the economic 
crisis and the East-West crisis 


overlap with a crisis In the 
. relations of the European 
countries with, each other. 
This last crisis finds Its most 
. immediate expre ss ion In the 
European Community Summit 
which opens In Athena to- 
morrow; bat the issues at 
stake go far beyond the size 
of the European budget, the 
financial rebate for Britain, 
or the reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy. 

In essence, the European 
governments know that they 
may be faring the choice 
between a- closer integration, 
which would be difficult and 
possibly distasteful, and an 
incipient disintegration, which 
might be .dangerous, V, for 
example, the 19 member . 
states cannot reach those 
internal compromises which 
would open the door to 
Spanish and Portuguese 
membership of the European 
Community, Spain for one 
may abandon its candidacy, 
and as a consequence also 
leave Nato. 

Naturally, national politics 
are still dominated by 
national issues: the reform of 
the army and the struggle 
against the Basque Eta terror- 
lsta la Spain, the violence to 
Northern Ireland, the .set- 
backs to socialists and com- 
munists In French local 
elections, the troubles of the 
German steel industry, the 
middle-class demonstrations 
la Sweden against the plan- 
ned wage-earners’ fund, the 
public sector strike in 
Holland. 

Bat over-arching all Is the 
sense that Europe Is facing a 
turning point As a remit of 
the East-West tension, France 
has re-examined its tradi- 
tionally G anil 1st defence 
doctrine and given it a more 
European slant; the missile 
crisis has not merely broken 
two decades of defence con- 
sensus in Germany, it has also 
revived deeper, and long- 
dormant questions about 
Germany’s place at the 
frontier between East and 
West. 

European governments do 
not have any immediate 
answers to these new un- 
certainties over old problems, 
any more than they do to the 
problems of recession and 
industrial decline- But the 
hash whlcfi fins descended on 
Europe suggests that they, 
and perhaps their electorates, 
have a sense or the import- 
ance of what Is at stake. 
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The Soviet Union shows signs of retreating into a prickly, Fortress 
Russia mentality, Anthony Robinson reports 
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The dialogue ceases 
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THE FAILURE of Mr Yuri 
Andropov, the Soviet state and 
party leader, to appear on the 
reviewing stand above Lenin’s 
mausoleum for the November 7 
anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution, and the Soviet 
decision to walk out of the 
intermediate nuclear force 
l INF) talks in Geneva a fort- 
night later has injected two 
powerful unknown elements 
into the chilly brew of East- 
West relations. 

Not only are East and Wert 
no longer talking together 
formally over the future of the 
intermediate ranee nuclear 
missiles but grave doubts are 
growing about the political and 
physical health of the final 
decision taker on the Soviet 
side. 

It takes an effort to recall that 
just over a year ago the world 
accepted with some relief the 
emergence of Mr Andropov as 
a man with the skill and exper- 
ience required to guide the 
Soviet super-power through a 
particularly testing time for 
both East and West But the 
early Impression of a man in a 
hurry with clear objectives was 
not sustained Evidence quickly 
grew of powerful resistance to 
change amongst the entrenched 
bureaucracy anxious for its 
powers and privileges. 

Although backed by powerful 
lobbies in the security and 
defence establishments and 
among foreign policy experts 
Mr Andropov does not appear 
to have had either the robust 
health and energy or the time 
to build up his own loyal power 
base, The politburo remains 
Mr Brezhnev’s politburo— minus 
two, departed this life in the 
meantime. Lower down the pro- 
cess of building up his sup- 
porters amongst the better 
educated 50-year-olds in the 
government and party appara- 
tus has been more successful. 
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Who will succeed Mr Yuri Andropov, the Soviet state 
and parly leader? The two principal contenders are 
Mr Grigori Romanov, the 60-year-old former Lenin- 
grad party chief and (right) 53-year-old Mikhail 
Gorbachev 
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But the early diplomatic 
initiatives which hinted at a 
desire for better relations with 

the UiL willingness to explore 
the possibility of a solution to 
the Afghan problem, a strong 
bid to improve relations with 
China abroad and a crackdown 
on corruption and indiscipline 
at home all appear to have run 
into the sands. 

Most Importantly of all the 
refusal to budge from the basic 
Soviet negotiating position that 
the Soviet Union would make 
concessions on SS-20 missile 
deployment only if the UE. 
accepted zero deployment of 
similar U.S. land-based missiles 
in Western Europe guaranteed 
the eventual Soviet walkout 


from the INF talks. This took 
place on November 22, after the 
West German Bundestag ap- 
proved UJS. missile deployment 
and the first Pershing 2 rockets 
In crates started landing on 
West German military airfields. 

The failure of Mr Andropov 
to appear In public for over 
three months, inevitably raises 
question marks over his political 
survivability as well as his 
health. 

Franco. Tito and Mr Brezh- 
nev himself were all kept alive 
artificially for long periods — 
long enough cynics maintain for 
their successors to agree 
among themselves about the 
succession before allowing 
nature to take its course. Mr 
Brezhnev remained in power 
for seven years despite fre- 
quent disappearances and 
bouts of ill-health largely 
because a politburo deadlock 
prevented the selection of a 
younger and fitter successor. 

Similar factors could be at 
work around Mr Andropov. 
But even if he recovers 
physically be will almost cer- 
tainly never be viewed again 
SB anything but an interim 
leader, and -thus by definition 
a lame duck. 

Hie main question now is 
whether the older men in the 
Politburo— -the majority that is 
— will again insist on one of 
their number as leader or 
whether this time they will 
accept the need for a younger, 
healthier man— like Mr Gri- 
gori Romanov, the 60-year-old 


former Leningrad parly chief, 
or 53-year-old Mikhail Got- 
bachev, or a form of interim 
collective leadership with both 
men. playing key roles. 

In fact, a form of collective 
leadership is probably running 
the Soviet Union now in Mr 
Andropov's absence, reflecting 
the various lobbies and interest 
groups of the Soviet system. 
Inevitably westerners speculate 
as to whether the absence of 
Mr Andropov automatically 
Increases the power of the 
armed forces, particularly at 
this critical time when arms 
control negotiations — both INF 
and Start as well as the Vienna 
talks on mutual and balanced 
conventional force reductions — 
are not only the vital stuff of 
East-West relations but virtually 
the only significant area of 
East-West contact, outside nor- 
mal trade and finance. 


Powerful 


The answer is almost cer- 
tainly that the voice of the 
Soviet military is powerful and 
has been increasing. It could 
hardly be otherwise given the 
disproportionate amount of 
economic and financial resources 
devoted to the military sector 
and the very limited participa- 
tion of what Is known in the 
West as civil society not only 
in the Soviet system but in 
previous Czarist forms of auto- 
cracy before it 
Mr Andropov, because of his 
security background and sup. 
port from the military and the 


foreign affairs establishment, is 
probably more closely con- 
nected with the mOitazy- 
. security establishment than any 
other Soviet leader to date — 
except Stalin who was in a 
class of his own as a tyrant who 
ruled through the secret police. 

Ironically, however, much of 
the opposition to Mr Andropov 
appears to come from those 
whose power base is the party 
organisation — the traditional 
and conventional basis of power 
and authority in a Communist 
state. 

Mr Andropov’s illneag 
appears to have been seized 
upon by such party representa- 
tives as Mi* Konstantin Cher- 
nenko to reassert the party’s 
power and prestige as an insti- 
tution. 

All top derision makers in 
all Soviet institutions are party 
members and usually hold im- 
portant party posts such as 
centrel committee members. 
But powerful currents and 
lobbying tor power and re- 
sources takes place between the 
various institutions, and. this 
reaches its pitch during a time 
of leadership struggle and selec- 
tion which now appears to be 
the case. 

Ideally the men in the Krem- 
lin, would like the rest of the 
world to go away at such times. 
But not for a long time has the 
international situation been so 
tense or demanding such urgent 
attention as it Is now. 

' Humiliated by the strong re- 
action of world wide public 
opinion to the Korean aircraft 
disaster and dealt another blow 
by the U.S. invasion of Grenada 
— the first use of U.S. combat 
troops for such a mission since 
Vietnam— the Soviet Union 
shows many signs of wishing to 
retreat into a prickly. Fortress 
Russia mentality. 

America is, and seems likely 
to remain, the Soviet ba & 
bear. Europe and Japan are 
still seen essentially by Moscow 
as important but essentially 

peripheral. The main Soviet 
obsession is and remains its 
relationship with Washington. 

Meanwhile Eastern Europe, 
too, is suffering the economic 
consequences of the slow-down 
In world trade and the economic, 
trade and financial repercus- 
sions of the 1981 debt crisis. 

On top of this both East - 
Germany and Czechoslovakia 
have been chosen to host 
updated and modernised Soviet 
short-range nuclear missiles, as . 
part of the response to IN? 
modernisation in Western 
Europe. Times are hard, and 
look set to get harder .before 
they get better. 
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EUROPE III 




Reginald Dale, U.S. editor, reports on the different perceptions on both sides of the Atlantic 
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New pressures on U.S. European relations 


IT IS a commonplace of modern 
American Administration* that 
they quickly get fed up with 
Europeans — West.'.'Europeans, 
that is. The refrain from Wash- 
ington. has even . acquired a 
certain monotony. 

Europeans,' the;- Americana 
say. complain when they do not 
have American leadership and 
then complain even more 
strongly when they do. They 

complain when the dollar is 
weak, they complain when the 
dollar Is strong. They complain 
when they are not consulted 
and they, complain when they 
are— Invariably their views are . 
not taken sufficiently into 1 
account: 

That may be a parody of the 

-European relationship in 
the 1980s. but it" is certainly 
one that is believed by many 
leading Americans in . Washing- 
ton, not to mention much of 
the general public: The general 
pub&c also tends to. believe that 
Europeans are self-seeking, 
decadent and unwilling to make 
a serious contribution to their 
own defence^ - 

Californian 

Many members of .the Reagan 
Administration undoubtedly feel 
much the same thing, at least 
at the back of their minds. The 
Reagan Administration Is not 
overly preoccupied with Euro- 
pean affairs. 

The background of President 
Ronald Reagan, and -many of 
his closest advisers, is Cali- 
fornian. Mr Reagan believes 


that the . Pacific is more 
important than the Atlantic, as 
he made abundantly clear on 
his tdp to Japan and South 
Korea last month (the history 
of the 2 1st century may well 
prove him right). 

The differences with Euro- 
peans sue seen at their starkest 
in - today’s Washington in the 
broad field of East-West rela- 
tions The last year has not 
seen a major dispute of the 
magnitude of the row over the 
Siberian' natural gas pipeline 
In 1982. But there has been 
no change in the underlying 
political and philosophical divi- 
sions — indeed the Reagan 
Administration, with its black- 
and-white approach to the world 
has if anything brought them 
Into sharper focus. 

Mr Reag a n believes that 
Soviet -inspired Communism is 
to be confronted wherever it is 
found around the world and 
that Moscow Is at the heart of 
an "evil empire.” Europeans 
tend to beHeve that they must 
Kve with their vast Soviet 
neighbour, and that tendon is 
best reduced by developing 
contacts, particularly in the 
trade and economic fields. 

The Reagan Administration 
wants to restrain Western 
exports of high technology to 
the East bloc, which happen to 
be the source of considerable 
revenue for West Europeans, 
while it sees nothing wrong 
with grain sales to the Soviet 
Union ("feeding the Soviet 
army,” as Mr Reagan’s right- 


wing critics charge), which 
happen to benefit electorally 
important American formers. 

The Europeans are also more 
widely seen as letting the U.S. 
down in the dash between the 
two ideological systems, whether 
It be in votes in the United 
Nations, failing to impose 
economic sanctions or in oppos- 
ing the U.S. invasion of Grenada 
— a major move, in Washing- 
ton’s view, against Soviet- 
backed worldwide Marxist 

The biggest strain in the 
alliance In recent months has 
stemmed precisely from the 
Grenada incident, and particu- 
larly from the British attitude 
to it Even the anglophile 

defence secretary, Mr Caspar 
Weinberger, was enraged by 
Mrs Thatcher's repudiation of 
the U.S- intervention, particu- 
larly given tiie foreign policy 
risks that the Reagan Admini- 
stration took in supporting 
Britain over the Falklands. 

Strain 

The strain in Aaglo-UjS. 
relations, like many misunder- 
standings in tiie past, will soon 
pass — although the incident has 
once again demonstrated that 
London still attaches excessive 
nostalgic importance to a 
"special relationship” that 
most of today’s Americans 
have never even heard of. 

In the broader sense, how- 
ever, the Grenada invasion 
allowed Europeans to amplify 
their own fears— totally mis- 


guided in Washington's eyes — 
that Mr Reagan would prove 
trigger-happy in starting a 
nuclear war. The Grenada in- 
vasion. fortuitously, came only 
days before the new generation 
of U.S. cruise and Pershing 2 
missiles were due to start arriv- 
ing in Europe. 

In Washington, only the 
traditionally pro-European, but 
increasingly less Influential 
State Department was con- 
cerned that Europeans might 
make a link betwen the two 
events. With the decline of the 
old Europe-leaning Eastern 
establishment in the U.S.. the 
State Department as an institu- 
tion is no longer the power it 
once was, regardless of bow in- 
fluential a particular State Sec- 
retary may be at any particular 
time. 

Nevertheless, the missiles 
have concentrated the Admini- 
stration's attention on Europe 
in recent weeks — if only 
because of the ghasty conse- 
quence for the U.S. stance 
against the Soviet Union if 
deployment failed to take place 
on schedule (given that nego- 
tiations to ban the missiles 
were doomed to foil from the 
start). 

The missile deployment is 
probably the biggest test of 
Western will to stand up to the 
Soviet Union since the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis, in the view 
of many independent observers 
here, although even the Reagan 
Administration has been slow 
to see it. 

Failure to deploy the missiles 


would have meant tacit accept- 
ance of a Soviet veto over 
weapons systems deployed in 
Western Europe — regardless of 
the number of weapons with 
which Moscow itself chooses to 
threaten Western Europe. 

Now that deployment has 
started, the Administration is 
be gin n in g to show new respect 
for the governments which 
forced tit through— the British. 
West German and Italian — and 
some gratitude to the non- 
deploying French who sup- 
ported it. Otherwise, U.S. 
relations with the Socialist 
Government of President Mit- 
terrand remain at a level of 
almost schoolboyish beastliness. 

Failure to deploy the missiles 
would undoubtedly have led to 
a major reassessment of the 
II S .-European relationship in 

Washington. Senior U.S. officials 
have warned that things would 
never have been the same again 
— the Europeans would finally 
and irredeemably have proved 
that the parody picture of them 
was real, and the next step 
would have been mounting poli- 
tical pressure in Washington 
for the withdrawal of all Ameri- 
can forces from Europe. 

Deployment has saved the 
day, at least for the time being. 
But, given the growing differ- 
ences of perception between the 
two sides of the Atlantic — and 
the emergence of a new genera- 
tion that does not remember 
World War II— the pressures 
that could cause a serious rup- 
ture in the Alliance are more 
likely to strengthen than 
weaken. 



Amid tight security cruise missiles arrive in a U.S. Starlifter at Greenham 
Common airbase, Berkshire. The Reagan Administration is showing new respect 
for governments which have forced through deployment 


Stewart Fleming in W ashing ton examines 
the rash of irritations in economic relations 
between the U.S. and Europe. 

Many issues 
unresolved 


WHEN CONGRESS finally 
packed its bags last month and 
headed home for the long 
Christmas break, it iiad at the 
eleventh hour, cleared up one 
issue which could have become 
another irritant in relations 
between the U.S. and the Com- 
mon Market countries by voting 
to approve the 9&4bi* UJS. con- 
tribution to the International 
Monetary Fund. : 

But' it left behind. In Wash- 
ington a rash of other issues 
which will ensure that -diplo^ 
mats on both continents will 
have to work hard as the U.S. 
Presidential election approaches 
to ensure that relations in the 
economic sphere - .. do not 
deteriorate again to the levels 
of disharmony apparent in 
1982. 

Last year was widely seen as 
one of. the worst In recent 
memory for economic tensions 
between the U.& and the EEC. 
A recession In the \}JS. and in 
the Common Market countries, 
exacerbated In the eyes of 
many European policymakers 
by a combination of monetary 
and fiscal policy in the UJ5. 
which exposed Europe to the 
repercussions of volatile U.S. 
interest rates, was at the root 
of the problem. 

But on top of fundamental 
misunderstandings in. the field 
of economic policy, .lay fester- 
ing tensions in . the . trade field 
and, of course, the bitter dis- 
pute over the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s efforts to embargo the 
export of gas pipeline equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union while 
at the same time continuing 
U.S. grain sales to the East bloc. 

The U.S. decision finally to 
retreat on the gas pipeline issue, 
although clumsily executed, 
coupled with. the. volte face 
which the Federal Reserve 
executed on monetary policy hi 
the face of the developing 
country debt crises In late 1982, 
have helped to create a better 
framework against which 
. economic Issues . can be debated. 

Upturn 

The UJS. economy has, 
against most predictions, roared 
back into life this year at a 
rate which economists judge to 
be typical of tixe vigorous 
economic upswing America has 
come to expect in. the first year 
of an economic recovery: 

The strength of this upturn 
has already encouraged interna- 
tional agencies such as the 
International Monetary Fund to 
revise upwards its estimates for 
economic growth ' in 1984, and 
has formed a foundation from 
which, it is hoped, both the 
industrial anti the: developing 
world may be s&te to climb out 
of recession, 1 

The emphasis here^ however, 
still remains on the. possibility, 
rather than the probability of 
such a world wide economic re- 
covery occurring,. Mr Helmut 
Schmidt; the former West Ger- 
man - Chancellor - of the 
Exchequer is not_ the only 
experienced politician wd 
economist, who still doubts 
whether the UJS. recovery wtil 
be sustained much beyond the 
latterhalf of 1984. 

One reason for the doubts was 
the. failure of .the Congress last 
month to make any progress 
whatsoever. : with the ambitious 
targets it set' itsetf for reducing 
the intractable \ S200bn a year 
Federal Budget deficit, a. deficit 
which even Reagan Administra- 
tion' officials such as Mr Martin 
Felttetetor ~chafrman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers 


concede currently stretch out 
into the future as far as the eye 
can see. 

The majority of economists on 
both sides of the Atlantic see 
in these deficits a fundamental 
factor which help6 to account 
for the high, level of real 
interest rates in the U.S. and 
therefore the strength of the 
dollar on the foreign exchanges, 
a .strength, which, while it has 
Helped exports to U.S. markets 
has made it hander for domestic 
policy makers outside the U.S. 
to ease their monetary policies. 

Alongside these considera- 
tions, however, is the longer 
term worry that the scale of the 
U.S. budget deficits will ulti- 
mately prevent the U.S. from 
enjoying a sustained economic 
expansion and will result in 
renewed rises in interest rates 
in the UA as a result «f a 
clash between public and private 
credit demands. Europeans are 
undoubtedly encouraged by the 
progress which the U.S. has 
made in fighting Inflation, but 
US. fiscal policy promises to be 
a cont i nu i ng source of diplo- 
matic tensions. 

Problem area 

It is far from being the only 
problem area, however. It i 
seemed earlier this year that 
some of tiie most difficult trade 
relations tensions have also 
been eased but there are con- 
tinuing doubts about the trade 
outlook. 

The top level visit of UJS. 
policymakers including Mr j 
George Schultz and Mr William 
Brock to the EEC early in 
December underlines just how 
strongly the Americans con- 
tinue to feel about the EEC 
Commissi on's proposals to im- 
pose taxes or quotas on some 
European imports of agricul- 
tural products such as corn 
gluten, in order to raise 
revenue Or make it easier for 
European farmers to sell their 
animal feed products. 

At one stage, too, it seemed 
that the issue of alleged dump - 1 
ing of EEC steel products ini 
the UJS. had also been resolved 
by the voluntary licensing I 
agreement which ensured Euro- 
pean steel makers of specific 
shares of the U.S. market in 
10 kev carbon steel products. 
Bat the emergence of third 
world exporters as a growing 
force in the U.S. steel market 
and renewed signs that some 
U.S. steel makers may resort 
once again to U.S. trade laws 
for protection, is threatening 
to upset that voluntary agree- 
ment. 

In an election year U.S. 
industry clearly feels that it 
has the most leverage. 

. From the European side, too, 
there remains profound sus- 
picious about what is seen as 
the Reagan Administration s 
pursuit of . extra-territorial 
Claim s for U.S. laws, and, par* 

- ticularly in the area of controls 
of exports to Eastern bloc 
countries. . 

Both the looming election 
and the uncertain economic out- 
look make it difficult to judge 
how relations will evolve. Most 
Democratic candidates for the 
Presidency have been sounding 
more protectionist than an in- 
cumbent Administration which 
professes support for free trade 
hur. like much of American 
industry is nutting heavy 
pmnhari* on th** requirement 
that trade must also be fair and 
that UB- trade laws must be 
strictly enforced. 



PROGRESSIVE EFFICIENCY. 


FOR ENHANCING PRODUCTION. 

Efficiency is the key to production; to production volume, to production qua- 
lity. At Fiat we are forever striving for greater efficiency through consistent invest- 
ment in the latest manufacturing facilities and production techniques. The result: 
products that are more reliable, more convenient and more competitive. 

Fiat is dedicated to creating the ideal conditions for success. 

Above all there is a new sense of confidence born of greater commitment to 
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agricultural equipment and trains - a whole range of up-to-the-minute products. 
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EUROPE IV 


Most governments are not sending high-calibre senior politicians 
to Brussels, creating a lack of confidence among the delegated 

officials , as John Wyles reports 

Doubts about Commission 


POLITICS 


THERE IS a notable consensus 
in Brussels that the European 
Commission headed by M. 
Gastou Thom is one o£ the 
weakest in the history of the 
Community. This opinion Is 
particularly strongly held by 
officials in the national delega- 
tions to the Community and is 
even widespread among senior 
Eurocrats who serve the Com- 
mission. 

M Thom himself Is frequently 
held to be incapable of effec- 
tive leadership while many of 
his colleagues are thought to 
be of low calibre and lacking 
sound political sense. 

Obviously, this is not a happy 
reputation for the 14 commis- 
sioners to be saddled with as 
they enter their last year of 
office. If nothing else, it may 
damage their prospects of fresh 
political employment if their 
governments choose not to send 
them back to the Commission. 
It is also somewhat unfair 
because if the Commission is 
held in low esteem, a lot of the 


there will be life after the 
Commission. 


In Christopher Tugendhat later proposals were more 
and Ivqjt Richard, the British “ politically realistic," but if the 
,ve Commissioners who want Commission is failing to face 
reers back in national politics member governments with the 
it who have yet to demonstrate requirements for tough deci- 
Brussels that they are poU- sions, there is no other EEC 
■iaTig of special qualities. Institution capable of so doing. 

One measure of the Commis- 
Nnminpp sion’s effectiveness is the 

nomiucc extent to which its proposals 

M Thom, like previous Presi- are the basis for the key deci- 
>nts before him, was the joint sions taken by the Council of 
>minee of Community heads Ministers. Given the range and 
government. But he, again variety of decisions taken every 
ce his predecessors, has year, generalisation is almost 


Sadly. Greece and Ireland Commissioners who want 

have not fielded their greatest careers back in national jwhtics 
sons in Georgia Konostgeorgis kut_who have yet to demonstrate 
and Richard Burke and Pen- w Brussels that they are pon- 


m ark's Poul Dalsager, while a ticians of special qualities 
wily bird, is not as effective in 
the agricultural portfolio as his Nn mift ee 

admittedly outstanding pre- . - 

decessor Finn Gundelach. M Thorn, Bj* P revio “f 

_ . . . ... dents before him, was the joint 

The big countries, meanwhile. nomine e of Community heads 
which each send two Commis- f government. But he, again 
sioners to Brussels, seem to be ^ predecessors, has 

haring increasing difficulty in laboure<i with the difficult! “ 
pnsing potential candidates out working with colleagues 
of national life and persuading were not of his choice and 
them of the value of passing at a system of job allocation u 
least four years m Community flexes the President p 
politics. ministerial powers to hire 

This is particularly true of fire. But be got off to ar 


laboured with the difficulties of impossible. But key 1981 pro- 


working with colleagues who 
were not of his choice and with 
a system of job allocation whic h 
denies the President prime 
ministerial powers to hire and 


posals for reforming the 
Regional Development Fund 
have bad to be fundamentally 
revised two years later. 

There are also good reasons 


West Germany whose Commis- fortunate start in January 1981 
sioners share with a' succession by allowing M Pavignon to 
of German governments the secure two of the Commission's 
inability to assert their coun- best portfolios — energy and in- 
try’s potential weight in Com- dustrial aff ai r s, 
munity affairs. This given the Belgian 


” - - . i__ lucic oi c oiau euuu ictUHJua 

But t0 doubt whether final agree- 


France has a rather better Commissioner inordinate 

record In appointing Commis- power within the Co mmis sion 
sioners /who both make a marie winch he has never been reluc* 


blame must be lalri •.» sioners/wbo both maKe a marx wmen ne naa u««u »«««■ 


meats between member states 
to economise on the CAP and 
solve the British budget prob- 
lem will bear much detailed 
resemblance xo the Commis- 
sion’s original thinking. 

But there are very precise 
limits on what this or any other 
Commission could achieve in 
the face of the inertia which 



Consequences 


politicians in their own right. M that there were insufficient jobs g^jpg council decision-making. 
Raymond Barre. the former of any importance to share out t>nnnmir Twpwinn mnfliftins 


It is the governments, after 
all, who appoint the Commis- 
sioners and in so doing, they 
deny the President of the Com- 
mission the right to select his 
colleagues. This has had two 
consequences. The first is that, 
by and large, governments have 
not managed to send high 
calibre senior politicians to 
Brussels. 


Raymond Barre, the former of any 
Prime Minister, and M Claude among 
Cheysson, the present Foreign sioners 


the other Commis- 
Ireland's Mr Burke, 


Minister, have both done impor- who replaced Michale O’Ken- weakened 


Economic recession, conflicting 
national interests and clashing 
political ideologies have gravely 


taut spells in the Berlaymont in neay in ivaz, js, ior example, political development over the 
Brussels. underemployed. past five years. 

The present French Commis- m Thom's inability to exer- 
s Loners, M Franco is- Xavier cise consistent authority has Ralaneo nsktsjM* 

Ortoli and M Edgard Pisani, become an important source of Daiduce oi power 

both have past Ministerial ex- the Commission’s weakness. His Enlargement to include Spain 

perience. A former Commission approach to decision-making is and Portugal will not improve 

President, M Ortoli has been an too often that of a chairman the outlook mid will certainly 


nedy in 1982, is, for example, 
underemployed. 

M Thom's inability to exer- 


Comm unity’s 


sioners, M Franco is- Xavier cise consistent authority has 
Ortoli and M Edgard Pisani, become an important source of 


important asset to the present lacking any clear conception of 
Commission and has worked to what the Commission should be 


_ , ‘ Commission and has worked to 

This is less true of the smaller some effect behind the scenes 


too often that of a chairman the outlook and will certainly 
lacking any clear conception of tax the Commission to be 
what the Commission should be headed by M Thom’s successor, 
doing on the issue in question, who will be appointed in the 


M Gaston Thorn in the chair as president of the Euro pean Commission. Leadership and the standing' of the 
14 co mmiss ioners is regarded as being at a low level as they enter their last year of office 

Rhetoric andTcompIaints strain relationships with the U.S. 
and point up divisions in Brussels. 

Conflicts with Washington 


member states which attach a in persuading governments of Too often his primary concern middle of next year. He will be 

higher priority to having the the need for greater co-ordina- is said to be an anxiety to wring as concerned as the present A VIEW held by some diplomats tile grumbling agricultural row, this year a far less financially 

nght man" in Brussels than of tion of their economic policies, the lowest common denomi- President to reverse the shift and Community officials in the imposition of special tariffs painful time for TJB. farmers 


the larger countries. Small His colleague, M Pisani, is the 
country politicians see a Com- Commissioner for overseas de- 


mission job as a worthwhile velopment and 


altogether 


thing to do which is likely to more eccentric and politically 
further, rather than handicap, erratic, 
their careers. In the present Of the two present Italian 
Commission, Mr Frans An dries- Commissioners, Lorenzo Natali, 
sen, the Competition Commis- who looks after the enlargement 


nator of agreement out of his 
colleagues. 

The results often leave the 


balance 


between the Commission and Agricultural 


power Brussels is that if the Common on imports into the U.S. of than the past few years. 


Commission open to charges of going on for the last ten years. 


the Council which has been reformed it will be as much 


ever European special 


sioner from the Netherlands, negotiations, 


and Belgium's 
Pavignon, who 


regarded 


inconsistency and weak political 
judgment 

Thus, the Co mmissi on's 
approach to reforming the 
Common Agricultural Policy in 


Etienne more effective than his colleague 1983 departed in several major 


after Antonio Giolitti (Regional respects 


strategy 


But if governments are con- 
cerned to improve the Com- 
munity, they could begin by 
selecting a President of proven 
experience and international 
standing, by building up his 
authority over his colleagues 


due to tiie campaigning of the 
Reagan Administration as to the 
efforts of member governments. 

Left to themselves, it is said, 
member governments have too 
little interest and incentive to 
make any radical changes to the 
CAP. Their awareness of its 


“ unitary taxation ” system im- U.S. fanning lobby to relax Its 
posed by some American states pressure in an election year 


on foreign companies and 
differences of approach to 
several international finawriai 
and monetary issues. 

Clearly, these disagreements 
are not all of equal gravity. 


Industry and Energy, are the Policy), but neither is a very adopted in the spring of 1981 and by nominating the highest chnrtemninve howevpT i« 

twn Wt examples m, — .. .U«. n ,v>» ««.. 5nguwi nun6> , uuwevei , is saau 


ambitious politicians for whom sion policies. 


consistent influence on Commis- which was altogether tougher, quality Commissioners they can 


M Thorn would aygue that the find. 


to have been made much more 
acute by Washington's sustained 
attack on the EEC’s use of 


Differ™*, with tne U.S. over Sgg&tffl M th . C o m mualy, 
funding by the International a 4501 ® * year Imports of U.S. 
Monetary Fund and how to cereals substitutes, principally 


Monetary Fond and how to 
handle the Third World debt 
crisis are seen in Europe as 


this year a far less financially Panes and the West Germans 
painful time for UB. farmers are all extremely cautious 
than the past few years. But about taking this path. Never- 
the Europeans do not expect the theless, its final adoption can- 
U.S. fanning lobby to relax Its not be ruled out because France 
pressure in an election year is making it a precondition for 
and fear of provoking retail a- acceptance of price limitations 
tion is giving them pause over and other measures to curb 
two key issues in the EEC’s domestic EEC cereals produc- 
CAP reform negotiations. tion. 

The first is the European The other Commission pro- 
commission's proposal to seek a posal which has outraged 
standstill on the Community's Washington, an EEC tax on all 
(450m a year imports of U.S. oils and fats, has much less 
cereals substitutes, principally chance of. adoption. The/U-S. 
maize gluten feed. A by-product fears that it win eventually hit 


and fear of provoking retalia- 
tion is giving them pause over 
two key issues in the EEC’s 
CAP reform negotiations. 

The first is the European 
Commission's proposal to seek a 


export subsidies to dispose of part of the warp and woof of 



its surplus production. dealing with the kind of con- 

One does not have to accept servative administration that 
all of this argument to acknow- president Reagan leads, 
ledge that U.S. efforts may be a The main protaei 


Europe as 016 manufacture of artificial 
and woof of sweeteners, maize gluten feed 
kind of con- has Become an immensely 
tnrion that Popular animal feed in the E&C 
“ because of its price advantage 
protagonists. over . domestically produced 


, ~ — r v — xiiv mam i/xvieguiMnu, 

positive influence for change Britain, France and West Ger- cereai Ieeas - 


to the CAP. Nor should the 
enormous resentment created 


many, are themselves some- 
what ideologically divided and 


by the Reagan A dm i n i s tration's have not reached common posi- 
tactics be forgotten. tions on financial and monetary 


Surplus 

The rationale for trying to 


Us (4bn exports of soya to the 
EEC on the grounds that once 
the principle df a tax is 
accepted it will be progressively 
increased so as to boost butter 
sales in the Community by 
raising seed oil prices. 

The Commission's proposal Is 
widely regarded in EEC capitals 
as (ineffective and ducking the 
problem of how to cope with the 
Community's olive oil surplus 


The flour milling technology developed over the 
past 30 years -by Roncagiia OPR enables indivi- 
dual growers and farming cooperatives to set up 
their own independent flour mills. 

RATIONALISATION: WITH SPACE AGE TECHNO- 
LOGY RONCAGUA • •r'.-ry — ^ 

Roncagiia OPR flour J-r \ 

mills have rationali- fir '\V v - ' ^ * 

sed the processing of * l a V >s, . 

grains (wheat, maize, - | ’ . .. . \ :\^ _ . 

oat, barley; rice, rye, ^1 ynii'T' 

sorghum, millet, etc.) * 

into flour and dras- a 

tically cut initial 

investment costs. 

The Roncagiia OPR ■gpj|f * 

mill goes everywhere, 

even Where pUbliC fa- »*** eapaWaoIhouglng.Rooca 

cllfties are almost.ab- 
sent; even where 
there is no electricity 
thanks to its own 
generator. Its modu- 
lar design means it r-i 
can be adapted to I J 
meet the demand by 
means of modular 
enlargements. 

LOW INVESTMENT 

The investment for „ . 

the installation of « “p,dt,3oo 


OPR works and mills thus to ensure complete 
knowledge and expertise on plants and flour 
milling. 

On-site installation and start-up are carried out by 
experienced technicians whose cooperation with 
the clients guarantees gradual smooth and easy 


mta rtflM »m ffiffi- peg back imports at about pre- Communily's oUve ou surp os 
rnmnlomfe rum' Thev remain at odd* over senl levels is the need to create “td butter mountain. Despite 

Complaints . SKSg ff"BS J g&Sg a larger domestic market for pressure, it looks un- 

The avalanche of formal com- * e Community's cereals sur- UMjt» #hat 

plaints to the General Agree- by official Intervention and over plus - The impact on production i^JEurope is that 

ment on Tariffs and Trade Se degree flnsncffihSp Sit toe Commission argues, conflicts an apiculture and elsej 

(Gatt). hostile rhetoric and the sfao^cfb! oSSSS sbou * d steadily fall if the Com- where <an be minimised and 

snatching away of a traditional heavy overseas debt mmu ty succeeds in its objective C0D ?^ l e< l. and , new ^£,^5“ 

EEC market lor wheat flour in J^eni overseas aeot Qf aIigIUI1 g ^ prices avoided, through more effective 

Egypt through the use of T he special steels row creates of other “ajor world 

Amencan subsidies has done rather more anxiety because it pr °£ uc «* S 2^ 

nothing to improve Europe's is seen as a symptom of the ^ Tb* Reagan Administration is 

relations with the ILS. at a time Reagan Administration’s semi- deeply opposed to this proposal “ V*® 

when they have been under tivi^to protectionist lobbies in has lobbied hard and effeo- 2SJ5J" S 


strain on other fronts. 


Added together, the points of dential election. 


the run-up to the next presi- 


conflict point to a badly troubled 


sensitivity extends. 


relationship, although Nato naturally eno ug h, to the U.S. 


tively against it There is little 
chance of the Community nego- 
tiating a standstill on imports 
since the Federal Government is 


doubtedly helped the search for 
solutions. 

On Friday. Mr George 
Shultz, the U.S. Secretary of 
State, will, for the third year 


diplomats constantly reaffirm Congress which is quite capable not empowered by U.S. legisla- 

that commercial and other ten- of passing legislation in the to° n to negotiate voluntary res- be leading a top-level 


•• -i 


Binding capable of housing a Roncagiia OPR milling plant of any capacity. 



Roncagiia OPR, capacity 300 m.tons of wheat par 24 hours. 


Roncagiia OPR flour mill is the lowest possible to- 
day in the field. A simple structure 5 metres high is 
enough to house Roncagiia OPR plants. Installa- 
tion time never exceeds 30 days. 

training 

Buyer’s local. staff is trained both at Roncagiia 


plant commissioning. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
A network of auto- 
nomous Roncagiia 
OPR milling plants 
throughout the nation 
allows self-suffi- 
ciency flour pro- 
duction in every cen- 
tre of consumption. 
By means of that, 
agricultural produ- 
cers, whether indivi- 
duals or coopera- 
tives, with the instal- 
lation of Roncagiia 
OPR mills, directly 
contribute to the so- 
cio-economic deve- 
lopment of their 
country. 


INDEPENDENCE 
The high returns 
Roncagiia OPR irtter- 
wtwat per 24 how*. nationally patended 

plants assure, cut the lockup time for capi- 
tal and make for rapid industrial growth. 

Roncagiia OPR technology, valid be- 


sions have not had aqy adverse coming year which might, for traint arrangements. 

/ITS thfl Alii.lTirWJ ovewinln mlor #1 P Thn rAmmirelnfi'p 


impact on the Alliance. example, limit sales of French 

Having settled the 1982 rows and Italian wine in the U.S, 
over European sales of equip- Agriculture still looks 'to 


ment for the Soviet gas pipeline the most troublesome issue for 
and EEC carbon steel exports to the next 12 months. Federal aid 


the U.S_ Euro-U-S. relations and the Payment in Kind 
have hed to cope this year with arrangements have helped make 


ample, limit sales of French The Commission's objective 
id Italian wine in the U.S, would, therefore, have to be 
Agriculture still looks 'to be secured through the Gatt and 
e most troublesome issue for compensation would have to be 
e next 12 months. Federal aid offered to the UJ5. in the form 
d the Payment in Kind of trade concessions, 
rangements have helped make The British, the Dutch, the 


team from the Reagan Adminis- 
tration in talks in Brussels with 
the European Commission. For 
the two sides the task will be 
to find a common approach in 
what conld be a very political]; 
bumpy year. 

John Wyles 


Super-power parity has become the Soviet Union’s obsession 

Moscow’s attention on the U.S. 

MOSCOW is obsessed with the proving a much more potent skills and economic capacity There is no doubt that Mos- 


UnUed States far more than force than marxjst or any other 
with Europe and there is more ideology. Given the tongstand- 
than a hint of a lover jilted in ing nature of the national and 
the bitterness of Soviet cultural rivalries -of the region 
reactions to the harsh rhetoric the Soviet Union has acknow- 


available for the modernisation cow was deeply disappointed at 


of President Reagan. 


] edged that nationalism can he 


It has not always been like played two ways. 


of Soviet industry and agricul- 
ture. 

The latest Soviet move has 
been to persuade Herr Erich 
Honecker of East Germany and 
President Gustav Husak of 


that, however. In the first For a start, recognising “ 

decades of the Soviet state the limited national variants of the T^^rhemR? nf qnSiS 

priority was to survive in a basic Soviet model has per- JSrticld iSLr iSZmSTK 

hostile and suspicious European mi ted the survival of consider- thai* < J n 

environment aid then to build able national and “ ei * ^ ostensibly in reply 


environment and then to build able national and cultural 
up its economic and military autonomy in Eastern Europe, 
strength against Hitler in the 
Wes t and &Ls ally Japan in the Unrest 

But the overwheening in recompense Moscow b 


Unrest 

In recompense Moscow has 


ambition to achieve super- had the satisfaction of never 
power parity with the United having to face anyth ing like a 


to the cruise and Pershing 2 
deployment in the West. 

Having sealed off the two 
halves of Europe by an iron 
fence running the length of 

East Germany. Czechoslovakia 
and beyond, the Soviet Union 


the results of the last West 
German elections and the vic- 
tory of the Christian Democrat- 
led coalition: The recent 
reversal of the SPD party on 
the missile issue is only a- scant 
consolation prize for the Bun- 
destag vote in favour of deploy- 
ment and the arrival -of the 
first Pershing 2s In West 
Germany. 


two Voting strength 

iron Elsewhere, France . under 
h of President Mitterrand. Italy with 
vakia a Euro-Communist party whose 
Jnion voting strength depends partly 


cause advanced and simple, 
serves the need for indepen- 
dence of every public and 
private concern. 


States baa steadily uricen on the unified reS^on^f th? Soriet 

dimension of an ■obsession ever model or Soviet control and has t0 . Improve anfi Britain wish the “Iw 

since Stalin's victory ever the been able to keep unrest limited Hal ec °° 0 ™ ic » fina ^' are all useful sources -of 

Nazi’s at Stalingrad first to one SonttTStTSiT!? ttes intelligence, technology and 


Nazi's at Stalingrad first 
opened up the alluring vista of 
Soviet super-power status. 

The end of World War H 


to one country at a time or at Western Eun^e 


finance and worth keeping ao 
eye on. especially Paris with its 


Engineering Works, ^pp 
P.O. Box 519, 41100 Modena, Italy wi I I 
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bower super power status. national linir* East Germany in fVZV - progress eye on. especially niu wn «« 

The end of World War H 1953, Hungary and Poland In rt? £fri«m linksandLondonwHh 

brought the Red Army to the 1956. C^oslcvakia in 1968 «?»S 1 .5l?S? Wer agr ^ ment imperial-cwmectioi* 

Elbe. Soviet politicalTeconomic PoiaidlSta SnS^WO. ^ tU * 

and military hegemony over all been essentially limited FUaxid. the^viSr^^ j countnefi could be 

the nations of Eastern Europe national outbreaks, eontninshte Umon and encoura S ed to opt for neutrtl- 

remains today one of the assets 


all been essentially limited 
national outbreaks, containable 
by the Soviet Union by a mfat- 


East Germany. 

West Germany is and will 


ism,- reject the Atlantic AHlan« 








/ which enable the Soviet Union ture of force, blandishment and remain Moscow’s good wifi 

/ / to play its great power role, continual pressure Eumneon , 5 , P° r t an t and kind heart, however* that 

f / Maintenance of this control MeanwhS^tM ‘ organisation a different staatlofl 

/ remains therefore one of the of East European ’ • ... 

/ top Soviet foreign policy objec- forces into the Soviet-controlled m<rc”everage * Nothing would more suece^; 

/, tlves. Warsaw Pact oraamsatioSTand tip the balance of power : 

Jr That said the nature of its efforts to build on East Euro- Germ ** the Sovl8t <firevthm. Unfor- 

relationship with Eastern pean dependence on Soviet oil EnronSi^Dower^S 1 tunateJ 3 r for Moscow that is wrii 

— Europe has changed from the and raw materials by encourag- fre^efectioSTfo wiSl understood across the Atlantic, 

simple exploitation of the post- ing greater economic Integra- hSfe although sometimes Einopeans 

war years. _As in the Soviet tion through Comecon have country's loyalty to the western wonder. • 

Union itself nationalism is also added to the economic alliance. Anthony RobinSO0 
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Europe’s motor manufacturers have invested heavily in new capital equipment in a bid to match Japanese 
levels of efficiency. Fixed investment by industry in general has been badly hit by the recession, however, 
and this could prove to be a brake on efforts to redace unemployment 


Max Wilkinson, Economics Correspondent, sees signs of a pick-up in activity in most major countries in Europe 

Prospects tied to strength of U.S. recovery 


AFTER TWO years of stagna- 
tion there' ere now some en- 
couraging signs of a pick-up in 
economic activity in Europe. 

The. UK was the first country 
to go into recession and has 
plunged deeper than other coun- 
tries but it has also been the 
first to show significant signs 
of recovery. 

The UK Treasury's forecart 
that output in 1983 will be 3 per 
cent above last year’s level, fol- 
lowed by. further growth of 3 
per cent in 1984, is substantially 
better than current forecasts for 
any other European country. 

In Europe as a whole growth 
of less than 1 per cent is gener- 
ally expected for tills year; with 
a fall of perhaps 2 per cent in 
the Italian economic output 
and little growth in France, or. 
West Germany. . 

The prospects for ' Europe 
therefore depend crucially on 
the continued strength of re- 
covery elsewhere in the world 
and particularly in the U.&, 
Canada and JapOXLT 

The vigour . of _the U.S. 
recovery has. continued to sur- 
prise commentators. -Moreover, 
the growth rate - in . the third 


quarter showed an annualised 
rate of 7.9 per cent, consider- 
ably higher than the financial 
markets were expecting. There 
is every indication that recovery 
wiR continue to be robust in 
the third quarter, and the UK 
National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research (NIESR) 
is predicting growth of 3.3 per 
cent this year in the U.S., 
accelerating to an annual in- 
crease of 5.4 per cent in 1984. 

Doubts on recovery 

Some commentators, however, 
believe the rate of recovery in 
the UJ3. will falter next year as 
the initial impetus from con- 
sumer spending and the turn- 
round of stocks begins to falter. 

They believe that high 
interest rates and the continued 
slackness of demand wiH tend 
to inhibit a recovery of invest- 
ment in the U.S. and that as 
long as the dollar remains U0i 
an increased leafotge of demand 
through external trade is 
expected. 

. However, even if there is 
some slowing down in the rate 
of U.S. growth next year the 


summer forecast of the 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
.(OECD) of 4} per cent U.S. 
growth for 1984 would fftttL 
command general support. 

Continued U.S. recovery will 
be of crucial importance to 
several European countries, 
particularly France and Italy, 
both of which seem set to move 
deeper into recession. 

In France recent surveys of 
business confidence have 
appeared unfavourable, with 
concern still expressed about 
excessive stock levels. Con- 
sumers' expenditure has 
appeared static or falling under 
the impact of the increase in 
taxes announced in the budget 
and the continued fairly rapid 
inflation rate in relation to the 
rise in earnings. 

The French Government is 
predicting a rise of 1 per cent 
in output next year but some 
commentators are sceptical, in 
view of the uncertainty, as to 
whether the lowest point in the 
stocks cycle has yet been 
reached. 

In Italy the outlook appears 


even gloomier after a second 
quarter in which Gross Domestic 
Product was 3} per cent below 
its level a year earlier and indus- 
trial production 9 per cent 
lower. 

For 1983 as a whole a sub- 
stantial fall in investment with 
some reduction in consumers' 
expenditure, is generally ex- 
pected to lead to a decline in 
output of perhaps as much, as 2 
per cent. If growth resumes next 
year ut seems likely to be at a 
fairly slow rate. 

The West German economy, 
on the other hand, has been per- 
forming somewhat better than 
was expected at the start of the 
year. Output rose by l per cent 
in the first half of the year and 
there are indications that de- 
spite the Government’s tight 
fiscal regime modest recovery 
will continue next year as in- 
creased investment and some 
rebound of exports take over 
from consumer spending as the 
main engines of growth. 

Overall the NIESR predicts a 
European growth rate of 33 per 
cent next year, almost exactly 
the same as the OECD's July 


banks are heading for a healthier year for p rofits, 
believes David Lascelles 


Climate for profits improves 


DESPITE 1i» shocks caused by 
the crisis, at ISduwder Munch - 
meyer Hengrt kart month, 1983 
is ftHuiag out to be a better 
year for European banks— 
though that may not be saying 
much after 1982. A healthier 
economic cdAmate and. generally 
easier interest rates are hewing 
bonk profits, and bad loans are 
being digested. 

Looking ahead, the topical 
issues in 1984 are likely to 
centre on regulatory reform 
and. new technology. 

Jzk fact At was: precisely 
because bankers were feettng a 
little moire confident that the 
SMH affair caused Such a stir. 
By exploiting loopholes m the 
West Geavnan bank regulations, 
the smatt but prestigious Frank- 
furt bank vastly ovenlem to 
IBH, the struggling German 

engineering - group, - and was 
pulled to the brink, of collapse. 

Some oufcfc footwork by the 
Bundesbank and . the large 
G eamaan. - banks averted another 
Herstatt-styte debacle but the 
consequence is Btedy .to be- a 
tightening of German . bank 
laws. Herr Gexftard Stotanberg, 
toe finance minister, has now 
promised to push ahead with a 
long-delayed law that would 
force German banks to consoli- 
date their accounts, and prevent 
them concealing . activities . 


EUROPE'S LEADING BANKS 


Capital 


BNP 

Credit Agricole ... 
Credit Lyonnais ... 

Barclays 

NatWest 

Soctttd Generate ... 

Deutsche Bank 

wiJiawi Bank 

Dresdner Bank ... 

WestLB 

Lloyds Bank 

UBS 

Paribas 

Swiss Bank Corpn. 

ABN 

C Jnm prahank ...... 
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assets 
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*m 
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L34 
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98A 
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Source; The Banker Top BOO June 1983. 


mainly to LtuaenAoiws. 

I 

Resisting 

Large German backs already 
voluntarily disclose the business 
of unconsofcdtfted subsidiaries, 

but they, .ace rerioting the new 
law because if will also - oblige 
them to apply Germany's conser- 
vative capital gearing ratios to 
highly leveraged . subsidiaries. 
Although; the new law is likely 
to be phased in, tins would force 
the German banks to raise more 
capital or restrain growth for. a 
while. 

A new law would, however, 
be welcomed outride Germany 
where other European bank 
supervisors are" pressing for 
mow coosoHdadon. . Earlier this 
year, Mr Peter Cooke, bead 
superriskn at- the Bank of 
-England, ■" $atd consolidation 
•‘fitwures thrt . there is cen- 
tralised overeat. -of. an inter- 
national bankV overall business 
so that the risk exposure and 
capital adequacy can be judged 
iat the context -of its operations 
worldwide." 

This -gammer an international ' 
committee afvbaak supervisors 
headed by Mr Cooke also 
tightened up the Basle Concor- 


dat which lays out s up e r visory 
responsibility for the souxtdess 
and liquidity of banks operating 
internationally, so that none 
“ fall between the cracks.” The 
move was prompted by the 1982 
Ambrosaano affair whose roper- 
missions linger on. 

International co-ordination erf 
a different kind as being attemp- 
ted by the EEC Commission in 
Brussels. By the end of this 
year, the Commission staff are 
supposed to produce a draft 
directive on bank accounting to 
h ring more uniformity to mem- 
bers’ widely varying practices. 

The most controversial aspect 
is the question of hidden 
reserves. It is already known 
that the directive will allow 
banks to secrete up to 5 percent 
of lheir reserves, to the satis- 
faction of countries like Ger- 
many where hidden reserves are 
allowed, and to the anger of 
those -like the UK where they 
are not — at least for commer- 
cial toots (UK merchant banks 
may keep hidden reserves),. 

Pr e ssure for less secrecy, 
however, is mounting in — of 
all places — Switzerland. The 
Socialist Party, has called for a 
referendum next year on a 
motion that would curtail bank 
secrecy on the grounds that 
banks are now abusing their 
power. 

- Perhaps the most striking 
example of the banks' improved 
health was the decision in Octo- 
ber by Commerzbank, Ger- 
many's third largest bank, to 
resume dividend payments after 
a three-year gap. The bank has 
■now absorbed heavy write-downs 


on loans to problem borrowers 
like AEG and Poland. 

Profits are also up strongly 
in Switzerland, toe UK, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and many 
smaller countries. One excep- 
tion is France where the 
(government-owned) banka have 
made specially heavy bed debt 
provisions and been co n strained 
by the Government's controls on 
interest rates and credit. 

Generally, though, toe rate of 
bad debt provisioning seems to 
be earing. The German banks 
are now believed ao have 
written down a good part of 
their -Polish exposure. Large 

banks throughout Europe have 
also made provision to varying 
degrees far trouble with their 
Latin American Loans, though 
only a few, notably Midland 
Bank and Lloyds bank of toe 
UK have a sizeable exposure 
there. 

Most profitable 

A new report comparing 
international bank profitability 
(by XBCA, toe London bank 
credit rating firm) shows the 
British banks still the most pro- 
fitable among toe major coun- 
tries in Europe. Their real 
rote of return <oa equity (after 
deducting inflation) was 7.6 per 
cent in 19S2. The Italians came 
nest with 8.6 per cent, followed 
by the Dutch with 5.1 per cent 
and the Swiss with 0.9 per cent. 
The Germans had a negative 
real return of 0.5 per cent, the 
French a negative 4.6 per cent, 
and the Swedes a negative 4.5 
per cent. 

A major step towards toe 


integration of the European 
retail banking industry is due 
next year when banks in 
France, Germany. Spain and the 
UK are to conduct an experi- 
ment to link automated cash 
machines. 

Under toe auspices of Euro- 
cheque, the association of 15,000 
European banks, toe scheme 
will allow tourists from Ger- 
many and the UK to use their 
plastic cards to withdraw cash 
from machines in France and 
Spain. If it is a success, Euro- 
cheque hopes to extend it to 
include some 15,000 m ach i n es 
in more than a dozen countries 
for the 1985 tourist season. 

This will effectively lay the 
groundwork for a new era of 
cashless travel in Europe, and 
launch cross-border bank co- 
operation ait the retail level into 
the electronic age. 

The scheme is based on a 
uniform code that will be sot in 
the magnetic stripe on toe 
standard Eurocheque card and 
will operate' any machine pro- 
grammed to take it The 
traveller need only punch in his 
secret number (instructions on 
toe machines will be in several 
languages) and he will be able 
to withdraw the equivalent of 
SwFr 300 a day. The trans- 
action will be cleared through 
the Eurocheque clearing system 
which already handles billions 
of international paper-based 
transactions a year. 

In the next year or so, banks 
will also have to make major 
decisions on domestic payments 
systems such as electronic funds 
transfer at toe point of sale 
(EFT/POS). The British banks, 
for example, are due to 
announce any day now what 
systems and technology they are 
opting for as they set about 
establishing a pilot project by 
1986. 

To some extent these moves 
are defensive. European banks 
are beginning to feel competi- 
tive pressure from organisations 
like American Express. They 
are also being increasingly 
challenged on rbeir home terri- 
tory by “ near-banks " like, in 
the UK, toe building societies, 
who are not only winning away 
deposits but also supplying 
banking services. 

At toe recent Eurocheque 
Congress in Lisbon, Dr Eckart 
van Hooven, of Deutsche Bank, 
and one of the leading advocates 
of International co-operation 
among banks, said European 
banks would have to develop 
common policies if they were 
to hold their own against these 
growing challenges. 


forecast 

However, although there has 
been same evidence in the UK 
and elsewhere that the rise in 
unemployment may be coining 
to an end there is still no 
widespread evidence that a 
decisive turning point has been 
reached. 

Rates of increase 

Moreover, the rates of 
increase in output now 
envisaged seem hardly more 
than enough to absorb the 
expected increase in produc- 
tivity and the rising number 
of people available for work — 
without providing much addi- 
tional expansion to bring about 
a reduction in the number 
unemployed. 

Considerable fears have also 
been voiced that the recent re- 
cession may have led to a 
depletion of the capital stock 
in Europe. The increase in 
fixed investment in the 
developed world has declined 
to .an annual average of only 
about i per cent during the 
last 10 years compared with an 
annual increase of about 6 per 


cent in the 1960s and early 
1970s. 

There is some doubt there- 
fore whether adequate capacity 
exists to reduce unemployment 
at any thin g but a fairly slow 
rate. 

For the immediate future 
there seems little prospect of 
any significant effort by Euro- 
pean governments to accelerate 
the rate of growth by increasing 
budget deficits and government 
consumption. The conserva- 
tive governments in the UK 
and West Germany have 
declared their commitments to 
continue tight fiscal policies. In 
France the collapse of the 
Socialist Government's attempts 
to expand demand have led to 
a reaction of perhaps even 
greater fiscal severity than in 
West Germany or the UK. 

Policy in France seems 
likely to be focused for some 
time on defence of toe franc 
and the defeat of domestic 
inflation, which this year is 
expected to be a little over 9 
per cent, some 4 percentage 
points above the average for 
the developed world. 

In Western Europe as a 


whole the current inflation rate 
of about 8 per cent (down 
from 10} per cent last year) 
still looks uncomfortably high 
compared with the current 
inflation rates in Japan and 
the U.S. Despite the recent 
progress against inflation in 
most countries, meetings of 
heads of state and Finance 
Ministers in the past year have 
continued to emphasise the 
need for policies which will 
combat inflationary forces. 

The lowest 

Even in West Germany, 
where toe current inflation rate 
of about 3 per cent is the 
lowest among the larger indus- 
trial countries except Japan, 
the thrust of policy continues 
to be anti-inflationary. 

This concern with inflation 
seems likely to limit for the 
time being any desire by 
European countries to risk a 
substantial fall in their 
currencies against the dollar. 

For this reason interest rates 
seem set to remain broadly in 
line with those prevailing in 
the U.S. Although some fall in 
U.S. rates might be possible in 


the short term, there appear to 
be three factors pointing to a 
maintenance of present rates — 
and perhaps some increase 
during 1984. They include: 

• The continuing prospect of 
high federal budget dencits ol 
around $200bn a year. 

• Suggestions that companies' 
borrowing needs may revive if 
the recovery continues its 
vigour. 

• Market fears that economic 
recovery and perhaps a more 
relaxed monetary policy in the 
face of large deficits could lead 
to some acceleration of the in- 
flation rate. 

For all these reasons it seems 
unlikely that European interest 
rates wU] fall substantially. 
However, a sharp fall in the 
dollar could alter the picture. 
Some, but by no means all, 
commentators believe this will 
follow the widening U.S. trade 
deficit 

Meanwhile the U.S. recovery, 
the country’s large trade deficit 
and the high value of the 
dollar should help to open the 
U.S. market to those European 
companies in a position to take 
advantage of their improved 
competitiveness. 
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BNP 

Europe’s leading 

commercial 

bank 


Banque Nationale de Paris, Premier bank in France, 
second largest bank in the world* has an 
international network extending throughout 
seventy-eight countries. 

BNP offers its clients unrivalled resources 
and worldwide connections concentrated 
in the trading and financial centres of Europe, 
North and South America, the Middle and 
Far East, Africa and Australasia. 


Banque Nationale de Paris 

Head Office 

16, Boulevard des Italians, 75009 PARIS. Tel : 244-45-46. Tlx: 280 605. 

UK Subsidiary 

Banque Nationale de Paris p.l.c. 

8-13 King William Street, LONDON EC4P4HS. Tel; 01*626 5678. Tlx: 88341 2. 
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European investors are increasingly willing to brave the unfamiliar and step beyond their domestic stock exchanges says Duncan Campbell-Smith 


Americans join the chase for continental equities 


ABROAD 

bloody, 


unutterably Scandinavian stock markets has ing the budget and the for investing in domestic stocks serious worries have resurfaced roost benefited from American on the world's major exchanges, another negative factor of Kane 


well-educated been conspicuous and all three economy.*' 


If France belongs in this potency. 


Englishmen have always known; achieved remarkable price Stockholm has seen a heavy The technical grounds were American economies and its this list 
but more and more investors gains in the first half of the calendar of new share issues already ample: oil and gas rate of progress in the UJS. attentio 

in the UK as well as the other year- Even after some setbacks this year and this has been a revenues have made their first Again, the Frankfurt bourse was though, 

countries of Western Europe through the autumn, they have feature too of the Norwegian real impact on the pool of quick to register a general 

have been prepared over the stiff topped the European per- market Investors on the Oslo investment funds this year, but reaction when the giant Siemens t, 

last year to brave the unfam iliar f o rm an ce ratings. bourse have bad to have strong investment on foreign markets group failed to increase its divi- tXC 

and step beyond their domestic in Sweden, the devaluation of ne !Z es ov ? r 3lJ ast few 3 Cf a f?’ has been hampered by legal dead in November, 
stock exchanges an the pursuit the kronor in October. 1982 pro- stock Price charts restraints (many of which are In the case of the big three T i“ 

of attractive continental vided an immediate and power- , * r ce . ' a J CTp y ecb ?r n due to disappear in the coming chemical companies — Hoechst, 

equities. ful boost for the country's major coastline, fjords moaths) . Bayer and BASF-confidence fo 

... injllefrt.l iMpMwlftiin. -tTI nf aUU Alim inTmDfrmint flfrnre Art *4. n ■ . Mnnnam k.c kAn. Imam-.. — . ■ 


throughout 1983. about VWs exposure to Latin buying. Not all the names on If France belongs in this potency. ' . 

The te chnical grounds were American economies and its this list have found international category, it is not so much _ in, » pam, tae qnia 
ready ample: oil and gas rate of progress in the UjS. attention an unxnixed blessing, because French equities have Rumasa CT^ire ana tl 


& of the 


lagged behind — they have in banking crisis has undermined 
fact risen quite strongly for what was previously .regarded 


Excitement 


short periods— as because they as perhaps foe private sector's 
are still trading far below the major bastion against the 



of attractive continental vided an immediate and power- 
equities. fill boost for the country's major 

With American buyers join- industrial corporations, all of 


levels which might be expected economic programme of Spain's 
The share price of Philips in view of domestic liquidity, new socialist government. 
Lamp, foe Dutch electricals the range of good French com- The crisis in Italy, meanwhile; 


ing the chase — and enthusiastic . wbom ^ heavily on non- 
enough in several instances to sates and profits. 


ie ro oisappear in roe coming foemicai companies— -Hoechst, group, has provided a cautionary parties with strong export earn- has had even more widespread 

. , _ 5 a3 ! er ^ BAM*— confidence m £ 198 J ot wJjat ^ happen fogs and the number of potential consequences; with foe collapse 

£K"2E SSSTJSSS when international buyers 1 con- foreign buyers with some know- of the Banco Ambrosiano group 

€ other hand, have had few mgly undermined by_ investors’ frorrt unpleasant surprises. The ledge of the Paris bourse. in 1982 focusing attention once 


take the lead— it should not be Significant 


Encouragement the J > ^ taad ’^L tiad few mgly *i? dei r? e 2 KwSSgSiSEES S3S Me Pfos b^ 

jLULuaragemeni such problems. Danish pension perception that they have fallen shares doubled in the first half nictnrst of th* nolitical 

The whole Oslo market funds selifoB bonds and mov- far behind international com- oE the year. News of a serious environment ami uncertainty 


in 1982 focusing attention once 
again on foe man? creative 
abberatioos of Italian account- 


surprising that support from schemes for share ownership collapsed about 25 per cent in *nj» the proceeds into domestic petitors like Atao and ICI in setback for its video product about foe future inflationary ing practices. 

abroad has been a notable undoubtedly helped stimulate foe autumn of 1982. But a stocks nave bad to contend in their modernisation pro- marketing efforts has since tr wirfc to France have bedevilled Investors have been especially 


feature on all the European the Stockholm market's iiqui- firmer tone was evident before some oases wfch prices racing grammes. 


sparked heavy selling, fuelled foe market there. Political slow to risk foe uncertainties of 


stock markets In 1983, a year d *y. while foe fact that so few the end of last year, with some away on foe strength of some ici, of course, has been one in large part by the disenchant- worries have also been a doming the corporate sector agai 


marked generally by dramatic large Swedish companies pay buying encouraged as in Sweden of foe ro ost concerted U-S. buy- „f the major success stories of ment of overseas Investors. nant influence over the per- background 


price rises on the back of hopes anything more than a nominal *y *** incentive schemes. ing seen anywhere in Europe. th e London stock market over 

domestic tax bill meant that This year started with several — -*■ 


for the economic upturn. 


Cautionary tale 


g seen anywhere in Europe. th e London stock market over Finally, there are still a few formance of equities in Italy and economy accumulating debt at a 

The big attraction has been the last 18 months and it heads stock markets in Europe which Spain — foough in both these rate which many London-based 

anmark's new technology com- most people's list of those have vet to derive much real cases a period of serious unrest observers, at least, find 


their shares early this year were weeks of hectic price rises and Denmark's new technology com- most people’s list of those have yet to derive much real cases a period of serious unrest observers, at least, 
trading on relatively low price/ * or much of the remaining year pan j €Si and most particularly European equities which have benefit of this year’s bull market in banking circles has added positively alarming. 


Another prevalent 


earnings multiples, as calculated e Y e “ considerable liquidity pfcarmaceirtical names like 
U.S. against actual net income. Both of ™e Norwegian i banking and DaebnfeWt and Christian H an- 


“ - — “ , . . — „ ■ w * i r - 1 iin y-n n UJU ^ i i ipj ■ i I4T1 w 

influence has been the structure foe liquidity -and foe low m °ney broking system has been Ken -_ Laboratories as well as 
of dollar interest rates, with multiples attracted keen foreign stretched ito provide for all foe iatt er nrobablv foe 

nr.ii n. »■_ l_, u.. riP+»t« icnipe nffflr ure 1 tiiviwij 


Wall Street's weekly excitement interest once the profits growth ri Shts issues on offer. 


over the U.S. money supply was expected. 


These have been in full flood 


best known intematattually. 

It is its very lack of h e a vy 


figures exerting an obvious pull The result has been an excit- t* 1 ® Ia st few months; but traditional industry which has 


over European share prices, in g year for companies like demand has remained strong, been «n« of Denmark's main 


most particularly in West Ger- l. j£ Ericsson. Alfa Laval and “Broadly speaking the lights seUk« points abroad; 


many and Switzerland as well Electrolux. Less happily, foe ar ® very green for Norway,” inves t ors in West Germany have 


Most of the centrally planned economies are now back in healthy 
surplus on their hard currency trade. David Buchan reports 


as foe UK. 


much increased volume of share noted UK brokers Savory Milln bed to weigh up foe outlook for 


Indeed, for these markets foe trading on foe market has in its October review of global an economy still heavily oon- 
mood on Wall Street has often brought in Its wake a series of investment opportunities; and centrated on capital goods. This 


been as important as develop- mini-soandals which have the firm remains of that view as appears to have been less of a 

meats within foe respective prompted moves for new legis- Norway’s natural resources con- hamhcap hi the first half of 


domestic economies themselves, la t ion to tighten up the report- tinue to build up a strong trade 1982, when hopes of cyclical 
Lower dollar rates have ing requirements for Swedish surplus and local equities pick recovery were strongest Since 


periodically raised hopes of a shareholders. 


weaker exchange rate for the Additional domestic taxes on following. 


up an increasingly international foe mid-year, however. West 


German equities have certainly 


dollar, lower European Interest dealing transactions were also For the Danes, a minority bad their problems. 


rates and a more lively recovery announced last October — to conservative government’s sue- In foe motor sector, 


in corporate profits. 


shareholders. 


foe cess in pushing through its example, Daimler Benz and 


Comecon countries cautious over 
reopening doors to imports 


most 


Against this background, the Swedish Finance Minister put anti-inflation strategy has pro- Volkswagen were early leaders 
relative independence of the it, to “ contribute to strengthen- vided a sound economic basis in the recovery. This autumn. 


HELLENIC INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK S.A. 
The largest agency of the country’s development policy 


IN A crude sense, foe centrally — 

planned economies of Comecon COME 

are superb machines for taking 

blunt measures to adapt to the 

recent vagaries of international 

finance and (trade. Faced In ” ,, , 

1981-82 with foe general Wes- 8oviet Unl °n 

tern credit squeeze on Come- 

con that followed foe Polish and Poland 

Romanian debt crises, and un- 

able to increase their exports to East Germany 

foe West much because of their 

relative lack of competitivity in Czechoslovakia 

stagnant and protected Western 

markets, most Comecon coun- Hungary 
tries simply put the shutters 

down on many imports from foe Romania 
West. Tvnumiua 

The result is that most Come- Bulgaria 

con countries are now in healthy 

surplus on their hard currency • Estimate, 
trade both with foe West and . 


__ ~ rouble;” as purely a unit of 

COMECON CONVERTIBLE TRADE BALA NCE acooont, does not fill foe need 

(USJra) _ for an intra-Comecon means of 

Jan-June, . JainJune, settlement. . 

^ 1983 Th ese problems have built up 

_cg 7 —aaa over the years. Indeed since 

1 1971, when foe communist party 

___ leaders, foe highest authorities 

713 in the Soviet bloc, lost met on 

— Comecon burinere. Another 

1,184 Comecon summit has been 

— - — — planned -for the past two years, 

372 499 but arguments over the agenda 

— and agreed solutions have de- 

-376 -87 layed it 

— There is, an fact, Dttle the 

602 711 Comecon leaders can do to un- 

scramble foeir national plans 

314 293 coonlinateid and set 4n train. un- 

-- - ■ -• til the end of the (current five 

Source: Wharton Econometrics, 1983. year planning period, December 


foe Third World. The big ex- • ***£ 

ception is foe Soviet Union, SL!?® S* 

which, however, is reducing its a position to liberalise the Im- creasing Comecon integration 

deficit With fewer fond imrwvrtc r»ort restrictions Thev imnnsed arp nnmornne Vint thaNi •• <o©«ul ot tue OWSfit ffipo- 


deficit with fewer food imports port restrictions they imposed are numerous. First, there is 
because of foe better 1983 har- in 1981-82. But there are signs disagreement about foe proper 
vest and with foe prospect of of hesistancy. terms of trade. The East 


er, Mr Yuri Andropov. 

One truth . Comecon leaders 


better energy export revenues Events of the past few years Europeans are generally un- “at be able to dodge Is 

partly from increased gas sales gave Eastern planners, as well happy that the price of Soviet 110 country fa an (island 

and partly from stabilisation in as Western bankets, a scare, energy they buy is rising much wben ** comes to economic 

All Tkatl (-«•» in DnTinA 4 I.a — ai _ WfrtPm Afwl - 


foe world oil market. 


They saw in Poland what could faster than foe prices of foe- reform » ®*>d font economic 


A partial exception is Hun- happen when large amounts of machinery, equipment and food management changes On one 
gary, which manages to coun- Western technology were im- which they sell to the Soviet Comecon country inevitably 


terbalance its trade deficit with ported without any assured Union. 


affect them oil. This has 


~ I non-Communist countries with Western export market on Then there are anpunents aJwa 7 s be*** evideatt on the 


foe hard currency which it which to earn foe money to pay about quality and quantities, Poh*!®®* level. 


insists on getting from Come- for foe imports, 
con partners for foe sale of its For this re 
better quality goods. countries have i 


which surfaced sharply at foe 


For this reason Comecon recent annual meeting of 
countries have tended recently Comecon prime ministers in 


Political changes 


Turnaround 


to import more food and inteJ- East BeriirL The STpriiS “2“ - tt 

mediate products (such as minister, Mr Nikolai Tikhonov, *? 

chemical feedstocks to keep warned his fellow premiers that °?* h ' aw 


»*««>. “d rather less foeir to *£¥*±£**2? *** 


dSn^lsSfgSw m^arS “ achine ^ i-prove Equality of their de- 


v^^^5^ r S g i2«!? iarton been done to main- Speaktag for'the' East Euro- 

Ecoaometrte, convertible cur- tain living standards and peons, foe Bulgarian orenfcer 


liveries to the Soviet Union. 5^ “PJ® «*nfort- 

Speaking for the East Euro- 

pesos, the Bulgarian prenSer adventureus 

ntnr(Mi «*** Mmzonu, P riin,.id ^cwnomie reform from reel 


807161 U ^ x a 5 d 1 * ts expense of modernisation of state as soon as poasibJe exactiv P 04 ***® 4 Bur it 

six East Euro p® an allies) fell a much of Comecon industry. This fo e nuantfoes S 03 10190 firowu obvious that 


Jr ^ 1 muen ot comecon raaustry. this fo e Quantities of oktbv amrf « grown oovaous taat 

further 2.4 per rent and exports of course has the unwelcome raw J SSa ™ Common, partners with differ- 

3 w>p wnr 4n fir**- .■half i , ix usenaea to w 


3 per cent in foe fim half effect of hurting foe long-term defrter *o degrees of economic decen- 

of 1983, compared to the same competitivity of Comecon mam*- toaIi*a«Son or market orientation 

period of last year. m ‘r 51 . Europeans are still evi- it- w<,»,aIa mmJZT+H 


— a decisive contribution ” 
r to Infrastructure, 

Financing and Development 
through the increased incentives 
of Law 1262/82: 


This in turn pushed the markets. 


factured export, on Western dentiysorc^ Soviet*! S 


^en’s reflective trade surplus The second factor causing a ***** to one orthodox 'centrally 

from $i-2bn m the first half of certain hesitancy in foe East 881 ^ 5 industrial plans. planned country find St harder 


last year to something approach- about trading with the West Is 
ing $3bn, Wharton estimates, more political. Countries like 


Obviously much of this gain is the Soviet Union, Bulgaria. 


Specialisation 

A third problem lies in 


planned country ftmf St harder 
to do business with enterprises 
in another Comecon country 
■which has scrapped rigid output 


being consumed in debt sen- Czechoslovakia, in whose industrial spedatisatian wfthS tar e® ts » and rice versa. 


t3 ?^ le f^ lus m ^ tai 'ralathrriy uniniportant. t0 czechwtovricia A dtversky -of reComdst trends In 

foe firet six months Of this year; have been able to point to the Stead role hTouK^ver Comec « 1 m At one eS.of 
has nothing tike enough hard recent problems of the other HujSoy in busa SSeSTta* **“ sPMteum Is tree-market 
currency still to pay. even foe countries with greater involve- e£SX2L Bul ® lria 

mtprMf nn lt« mnssivf* KUhn i- i cievuvmcs ana 


interest on its massive $24bn ment in Western trade and 


Htrngery, which Poland would 


debt, particular ly aince it will fimice, and "argue "tiTat ^SL.^ SL. lL V’SILm “S 'HTsZ 

soon be negotiating the re- safer course lies i-n rieraeinnino p°“biesome, shk» the special- -RvAnnh. 


- investment grants 

- interest rate subsidy 

- tax exemptions 

- increased depreciation 


soon be negotiating the re- safer course lies in developing *^80** has moved partially 

scheduling of foe Western Comecon itself. Sv « down the road to dectSzSiS 

government portion of that This amiment ie oiiron 30 ? . 35 “«ch _ the result of 


government portion of that This argument is given tion, by malting Ste entenirises 

debt. political force by the attempt” oar^anmg between —^7 

Romania and Hungaiy. in that of the Reagan administration wkhomt tniiiistiy^eU^tt^ 1 aid. 

order, also, still have debt.ser- to get the West to tighten its competitive ire 


tighten 


Czechs ere 


Jr*. J5 "—suis tw me w e*tern sanctions «■ model to be iton ^faring for 

Soviet Union with its massive against the Soviet Union over ° a five-year planning Tj, nSlcUpara the 

gold reserves and raw material Afghanistan and against Poland dMS Mt pennit flexibility soviet uSSi SfeiSf® ]» 

and energy base remains a very over martial law. and the for today’s rate of technological Andronov has rtvwT koS 
good risk. doubts raised in the West by change. mSmTS 

luraiw nf thic nriH «hn nf (ha TT C ikn..f ttm .f A fourth nhata. J. .MBOBOOff ■- ™ 


good risk. doubts raised in the West by change. 

Aware of this, and also of the the U.S. about the wisdom of . A fourth obstacle to easy mSSfaSfile 
far greater magnitude of their relying on Soviet gas too much, integration lies dn foe bilateral 

problems in Latin America, Between 1970 and 1980 the ^*0 of trade. Despite the Atfoe^SSr SSlSnie 

western banks are now looking share of trade which Comecon veneer of multilateralism pro- is East 

more favourably on selected countries did with each other vided by foe Comecon organisa- actimilv “ 

Comecon countries. Two loans declined steadily from 65 per *ton itself, individual govern- omSe diSS? 0 

(one of them a World Bank eo- cent of their total trade to 54 ments still negotiate defiveries 


ETBA - 18, EL. VEN1ZELOS STH. - 10672 ATHENS - TEL 3237981 - CABLE ADDRESS: ETVABANK - TELEX: 215203 ETVA GR. 


financing) to Hungary and One per cent. But in 1981, under the 
to Czechoslovakia this year are pressure of the Western credit 


signs of this. 


cent of their total trade to 54 ments still negotiate deliveries m>T not toraxdmT trtcentnd 

per cent But in 1981, under the bilaterally. njivSag 

pressure of the Western credit These may roughly balance, Comecon amuSt needs » find 


CJ early, then, there could be per cent a sign that the trend countries create a currency economic rrfnm Rarterfl 

i nnswinff.in East.West trorip. nf tliP IQTOe Mflv Kn iri rforaroa treilu jwin«pAF+thln (i^»_ . WO* W 


an upswing in East-West trade, of the 1970s may be in reverse, truly convertible among them- SadlMWoe wSl’ find itseSat 
with most Comecon countries in However, the problems in in- selves. rT,u - — -- naaing woe wm jma xtseu ««■ 


transferable rises end sevens. 
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The electronics sector has a long way to go to match its American and Japanese rivals 

New emphasis placed on collaboration 


The controversial System X public telephone 
exchange. This Coventry “ Spires ” exchange was 
supplied by GBC and was developed jointly by 
British Telecom and the British telecommunications 
industry. The system has already cost more than 
£300m to develop and it has provided a focus for 
expertise in digital technology 


WILL THE next deead* see 
Europe's electronics industries 
forced inexorably Into retreat 
by an aggressive competitive 
challenge from American and 
Japanese manufacturers with 
better organisation end 
superior resources? Or are 
they poised on the threshold of 
a new era of expansion, offering 
boundless opportunities for all? 

The Question, which has 
arisen in varying forms at times 
during the past 20 years. Is an 
increasingly urgent one. As 
governments everywhere seek 
to create new sources of growth 
to fill the vacuum left by the 
decline of older manufacturing 
activities, securing the develop- 
ment of healthy high tech- 
nology industries is emerging at 
a high p rio r ity. 

Not only are these industries 
likely to have an important Im- 
pact on the future international 
competitiveness of European 
economies; possession of key 
technologies is also increasingly 
being regarded as a strategic 
necessity. 

The Reagan Administration's 
attempt to extend to its allies 
its embargo on the export of 
materials needed to build the 
Soviet gas pipeline has served 
to underscore in many Euro- 
pean capitals the importance of 
maintaining a degree of techno- 
logical independence. 

The Soviet pipeline Incident 
appears to have been an impor- 
tant element- in several recent 
decisions to step up public 
support for research and 


development in Europe. The 
EEC as a whole has agreed to 
back Esprit, a SL5bn pro- 
gramme of industrial collabora- 
tion on the frontiers of elec- 
tronics, while the UK Govern- 
ment is also supporting sepa- 
rately the Alvey project, a 
£350m natio nal scheme along 
Bimilpr I jpgg . 

The size of the funding for 
thestt programmes is a reflec- 
tion both of the scale of the 
research contemplated and of 
how far European countries 
still have to go to match the 
UA and Japan. For in a 
number of key areas Europe 
has undoubtedly lagged^ behind. 
The . following are same 
examples: 


Champions 
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Telecommunications is becoming one of the 
continent’s fastest growing industries 

Changes needed to make 
most of opportunities 


TELECKJMMUN-I C AT IONS, 
fuelled by rapid advances in 
electronic technology which are 
opening new horizons of con- 
sumer choice, - promises to be 
one of Europe’s fastest-growing 
sectors during the rest of this 
century. But making the most 
... of the opportunities Is likely- to 
• require major institutional and 
. . . industrial adjustments. • 

Most European governments 
- see the development of a 
modem -and efficient national 
_ . telecommunications industry as 

an essential triement In the 
. . growth of their economies as a 

strategic res o urc e underpinning 
- international competitiveness in 
the field of advanced, tech- 
nologies. 

In Britain, for instance, one 
of the official justifications for 
the controversial System X pub- 
lic telephone exchange pro- 
gramme. which has already cost 
more than £30Qm to develop is 
. 1 that it has provided a focus for 
", expertise in digital technology, 
which might otherwise have 
been dispersed elsewhere. 

As the technologies of com- 
puters and communications con- 
verge, such expertise is Increas- 
ingly needed to press ahead 
with innovations in fields such 
as office information systems, 
factory automation, electronic 
banking and cable tplevi^pn. 

The institutional and econo- 
mic framework in which Euro- 
pean telecommunications oper- 
ates has. however,, evolved much 
less rapidly -than the techno- 
logy. Markets are still highly 
, (-<,,■ fragmented and: compartments 
» ,,p “ lised along na ti o na l tinea. 

Xn most countries, the basic 
~ network and the provision of 

services on it. remain firmly in 
the grip of. state 1 monopolies 
. . (FTTsJ, .which have tradition- 
. ally shaped -the-- industry's 
- development. The authorities 
also have extensive control over 
. the approval and— -in many 
_* instances — tire supply of sub. 

• scriber equipment and termi- 
nals. 

Technical standards, - operat- 
ing procedures ; and . policies 
vary widely between different 

• European countries. Moreover, 

- ■ mutually re infor cing . alliances 

between the PTTs and favoured 
local manufacturers have kept 

national markets largely closed 
to outriders and ' ' restricted 

• equipment trade URthin Europe 
to a trickle. 

. . There have, recently been 
. ” some signa W change, however. • 

■ . Late last mohTh^Fnmre and - 

West Germany agreed to set up 
jointly a new mobile' telephone 
:- system as a first: sfep fowprdq 

opening markets -m the two 
countries on a reciprocal baste, 
v France will aljo-hiiy about- 
_••• 200,000 telephones from 

• German suppliers. 

The- most .-judical develops, 
meat in the past two years has 
■ undoubtedly hwn the UK 

‘ . -Government's decision to liberal- 

ise the- supply o£ subscriber 
equipment and services; and to 
- - • licence Mercury, r a privately- 

financed consortium, to operate 
/ a communlcatJoiK network m 

competition with British Telecom 

7 ...... {BT); ' 

These moves were justified by 
the Government partly on tire 
grounds that BT's vice-like bold 
was frustrating commercial m- 
, r- novation. The "results to date 

have been mixed: no contenders 
have yet emerged to challenge 


seriously BT*s domination of 
moat of its major markets. But 
the threat of competition has 
produced big changes in BT 
Itself, which has responded with 
a far-reaching management 
shake-up and by lannching a 
torrentof new products and ser- 
vices. 

1 Most ' other European coun- 
tries have observed the British 
experiment with a mixture of 
scepticism and be wilder ment. 
Though a number of PTTs have 
relaxed the rules over the 
supply of subscriber equipment 
to permit more competition be- 
tween local manufacturers, most 
continue to defend stoutly their 
monopolies over the provision 
.of services .and basic circuit 
capacity. 

In their view, the provision 
of the national telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure is a 

“natural" monopoly which 
mast remain intact If their sub- 
stantial investments in modern 
digital switching and transmis- 
sion systems, along with hew 
services such as videotex, tele- 
. tex and paricet switching are to 
be economically justified. 

Vigorous 

But reconciling the PIT's, 
policies with the goal of fos- 
tering vigorous national high 
technology industries is becom- 
ing more difficult. Increasingly. 
PTTs are trying to secure best 
value for' money by seeking 
more one supplier of 

major network equipment. In 
West Germany, for example, the 
Post Office plans to split its 
orders for digital exchanges bib- 
tween Siemens, hs Principal 
traditional supplier, and Stan- 
dard Elektrik Lorenz, the Ger- 
man subsidiary of ITT. 

One problem, however, is 
that the investment needed to 
develop new exchange famili es 
has become so huge that it is 
no longer possible for most 
European countries to sustain 
two competing indigenous 
systems. That was a major 
factor in the recent merger of 
the telecommunications busi- 
nesses of CUT Alcatel and 
Thomson In France and in the 
. decision by Switzerland to halt 
plans to . develop its own digital 
exchanges. 

Philips of the Netherlands. 

whose home market is small by 

world standards, has readied a 
similar conclusion. It has 
abandoned work on its BRX 
digital exchange — reportedly 
-after spending several hundred 
million dollars on its develop- 
menh— -and has formed a joint 
venture with American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph to market 
AT&T’s No. 5 ESS system 
interna ti o n ally. 

The achievement of optimum 
economies of scale, which could 
make it easier to recoup 
development costs, is frustrated 
by national self-interest and the 
perpetuation of widely differing 
technical standards, even for 
new services which are still in 
the planning stage. 

It seems certain, for instance, 
that at least three incompatible 
cellular mobile radio systems 
will be in commercial service 
in Europe by the end of the 
lOSOs. That will not only make 
It hard for drivers to use the 
systems across national fron- 
tiers but will also keep the 
price of terminals high by frag- 
menting demand. 

The European Commission 


has recently launched a cam- 
paign to try to persuade EEC 
governments to create a more 
common market in telecom- 
munications. It has warned that 
failure to do so will both slow 
modernisation of the telecom- 
munications infrastructure and 
weaken the European industry 
in the face of growing competi- 
tion from American and 
Japanese manufacturers. 

The Commission has set out 
a list of broad goals. They 
include closer co-ordination of 
national medium- and long-term 
policies, greater harmonisation 
of standards, and the adoption 
of a common EEC posture on 
external trade. Arguably its 
most significant proposal of all, 
and the one likely to have the 
biggest short-term impact, is 
that a proportion of public 
telecommunications procure- 
ment in each country should 
be opened to bidders in other 
parts of the EEC 

The Commission has been 
reluctant in the past to tackle 
the telecommunications market 
for fear of losing out in a battle 
of political wills with the PTTs 
but its recent proposals appear 
to have found an echo is 
national governments. The EEC 
Council of Ministers has agreed, 
as a first step, to set up a 
Cabinet-level working party to 
discuss a more detailed pro- 
gramme. 

It remains to be seen how 
soon the talks will produce 
concrete action. Even with the 
necessary political support from 
EEC governments, the opening 
up of the Community's tele- 
communications markets wiQ 
require delicate handling if the 
European industry is to gain 
the marinnnm commercial bene- 
fits from it. 

-Competition from outsiders to 
miter Europe's telecommunica- 
tions markets is gr o w i ng notice- 
ably stronger. la addition to 
AT & Tb link-up with Philips, 
Canada’s Northern Telecom 
plans to set up development and 
manufacturing facilities in the 
UK, and International Business 
Machines is seeking to expand 
in tel ecom munications world- 
wide. ITT has, of course, long 
had extensive telecommunica- 
tions- operations in Europe and 
has recently won a number of 
key public switching orders. 


Regroupings 


Many experts believe that a 
regrouping of Europe’s industry 
will be inevitable if it Is to com- 
pete effectively on an inter- 
national basis, and that more 
strategic alliances and intra- 
European joint ventures will he 
needed. 

France’s CTT Alcatel has 
publicly declared its interest in 
partnerships with other EEC 
manufacturers, and its parent 
Compagnie Generate d’Electri- 
cite, recently acquired a 10 per 
cent interest in Olivetti, Italy's 
main office equipment and com- 
puter manufacturer. 

The pace of behind-the-scenes 
discussions throughout the 
industry appears to be quick- 
ening. as manufacturers every- 
where seek to broaden their 
product ranges, technological 
resources and market access. 

Success in toe future will 
depend heavily on overcoming 
the industry’s long history of 
rivalry, nationalism and mutual 
mistrust. 

G. de J. 


• Europe is still heavily depen- 
dent on outside suppliers for 
microelectronic technology and 
products. This year, according 
to estimates by Motorola, toe 
large U.S. electronics group, 
Indigenous suppliers will 
account for only about 40 per 
cent of total European semi- 
conductor sales of $2.9bn. 
Europe’s overall deficit on semi- 
conductor trade will rise to 
fil.Bbn, frotfi $1.6bn last year. 

• Despite huge state support 
for “national champions” such 
as Britain's ICL, France’s Bull 
and West Germany's Siemens. 
Europe has failed to breed a 
really successful' and con- 
sistently profitable world-class 
computer manufacturer cover- 
ing toe complete product 
spectrum. 

European revenues of IBM, 
which amounted to almost 
SlObn last year, were bigger 
than those of all its principal 
local competitors put together. 
Moreover, in the field of com- 
puter peripherals such as ter- 
minals, printers and data 
storage devices — a market which 
is growing much faster than 
mainframes — Europe overall 
remains heavily dependent on 
imports. 

• European electronics com- 
panies have been much less 
successful than IBM — and many 
more rerent American rivals — at 
exploiting the benefits of the 
Common Market. Many of the 
bigger indigenous companies 
still appear to prefer to rely 
heavily on public procurement 
in their home markets rather 
than to venture into neighbour- 
ing EEC countries. 

Even Philips, toe most 
genuinely multinational of all 
European electronics manufac- 
turers, has been strugg lin g to 


overcome a fragmented manu- 
facturing and marketing struc- 
ture which grew up behind pre- 
EEC national boundaries for- 
merly protected by high tariff 
barriers. 

Although Philips has acted 

to reorganise its European 

operations into fewer and 
bigger units better adapted to 
achieve economies of scale, the 
results have been mixed so far. 
It is still more successful at 
making profits out of mature 
activities such as lighting than 
in. competitive high-technology 
markets Even with the benefit 
of modern manufacturing 
plants, it has barely dented the 
market for video cassette re- 
corders against overwhelmingly 
popular machines of Japanese 

Origin. 

dl National policies for stimu- 
lating technology growth have 
pointed in widely different 
directions. At one end of the 
scale Britain has in the past 
few years adopted an eclectic 
mix of measures including 
public support for smaller com- 
panies, state funding for high- 
cost projects such as Inmos, 
liberalisation of the telecom- 
munications industry aid active 
encouragement of inward 
foreign investment. 

The Mitterrand Government 
in France, on the other hand, 
has favoured on overt policy of 
centralised state intervention 
intended to promote national 
independence in most areas of 
high technology. Since it came 
to power it has carried out 
extensive nationalisation and 
attempted to organise a vertic- 
ally integrated electronics 
industry along toe lines set out 
in its filiere electroniqu£ 
strategy. 

The costs, however, have 
proved extremely high — too 
high for a state budget which 
has been increasingly under 
pressure from many sides. In 
an effort to balance its books 
the French Government decided 
several months ago to off-load 
the fi ruinring of the filiere 
electroniqud on to its Post 
Office. 

Recently, mounting losses at 
Thomson, one of toe leading 
electronics manufacturers, have 
led to a major reorganisation 
of the French industry. Its 
Government has also greatly re- 
laxed its preferential procure- 
ment practices; which favoured 
French computer- suppliers. 

There appear to he several 
lessons to he drawn, from 
France's recent experience. 
First, even, the larger European 
countries are too small to snp- 



Test facility for IBM’s Personal Computer at Greenock in Scotland. European 
electronics companies have been much less successful than IBM and many more 
recent American rivals in exploiting the benefits of the Common Market 


port viable policies of national 
independence in key technology 
industries. Secondly, latter-day 
mercantilism, trying to do 
everything oneself, seems 
doomed to failure. Thirdly, 
responding to the dictates of 
customer demand is a more 
effective formula than central- 
ised state direction for win- 
ning commercial success in elec- 
tronics. 

A number of recent develop- 
ments suggest that a renewed 
effort is being made by Euro- 
pean manufacturers to apply 
these lessons. A new emphasis 
is being placed on cross-frontier 
industrial collaboration. The 
Esprit programme, initiated by 
a dozen leading European elec- 
tronics manufacturers, is one 
example. 

Renewed effort 

Another is toe agreement 
between ICL, Bull and Siemens 
to set up a joint centre to under- 
take research on advanced in- 
formation technology. Philips 
and Siemens have also linked 
up in the field of medical elec- 
tronics, while France’s CTT 
Alcatel i s cooperating with 
Italy’s Olivetti. 

Modest as these moves may 
seem, they contrast with the 
preference which many Euro- 


E ean electronics companies 
ave often shown for seeking 
partners in the IT.S. or Japan 
rather than closer to home. 

European computer com- 
panies and software houses are 
also pressing, with encourage- 
ment from toe EEC Commission, 
to achieve a greater number of 
common standards, notably in 
toe fast-growing field of com- 
puter networking. At present 
toe European telecommunica- 
tions market is fragmented by 
differing national standards, 
while in data processing there 
are no official standards to speak 
of at all. 

Mounting concern among 
European companies at the 
growing strength and increas- 
ingly aggressive commercial 
tactics of IBM have added 
impetus to their efforts. They 
fear that unless truly “ open " 
standards can be created IBM 
will succeed in imposing its own 
standard even marc widely. 
making it even harder for other 
companies to compete in toe 
future. 

How quickly such standards 
can be implemented and 
whether they will extend much 
beyond Europe remains to be 
seen, however. The U.S. has 
traditionally looked askance at 
institutionalised standard-mak- 
ing. preferring to let the market 


decide, and it is still uncertain 
whether any major American 
manufacturers will follow toe 
European lead. 

Under pressure from IBM and 
from increasingly specialised 
customer needs many European 
suppliers arc increasingly turn- 
ing to “niche” marketing 
strategies. The slogan “we sell 
solutions, not hardware * is 
becoming widespread. 

But its successful application 
requires an agility and flexi- 
bility which few of Europe’s 
larger established manufac- 
turers have displayed hitherto. 
Ufi. experience suggests that 
many of the best new product 
ideas come from youthful 
entrepreneurial companies — a 
breed still relatively rare in 
Europe. 

European efforts to step up 
work on advanced research, 
stimulate wider industrial col- 
laboration and harmonise stan- 
dards undoubtedly reflect a 
growing awareness of the need 
to change the framework in 
which technology-based indus- 
tries operate. But if the efforts 
are to bear fruit European In- 
dustry must also demonstrate 
an appetite for risk, skill at 
bringing innovative products to 
the market quickly and an 
aggressive will to win. 

Guy de Jonquieres 
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EUROPE VIII 


INDUSTRY 


The dramatic changes in production plants have proved 
costly to many companies, says Kenneth Gooding 


Vehicle industry strives 


to move out of the red 


THE EUROPEAN motor in- 
dustry currently has two faces. 
The one the world at large 
tends to see gives the impres- 
sion. of dynamism. But the 
other wears a worried frown, 
just like the man who wonders 
how he will And the cash neces- 
sary to pay the bills he knows 
must soon arrive. 

The industry in the past few 
years has forced through 
dramatic changes at its produc- 
tion plants. Old methods have 
been unceremoniously booted 
out to be replaced by the latest 
automation and robotics. 

A stream of new car models 
has gushed from the European 
manufacturers. Designed by 
computers, they incorporate 
high technology and features 
which would not even have 
gone into luxury cars a decade 

ago. 

The industry has also listened 
to the environmentalists. The 
new cars in particular are much 
more efficient in the use of fuel, 
usually saving at least 10 per- 
cent compared with the models 
they replaced. 

Yet, in spite of giving “ much 
more car per car,” prices in 
Europe have not kept pace with 
inflation. Which brings us to 
the other face of the industry. 
All that spending during the 
recession kept most of the 
European manufacturers in the 
red. 

Now world demand is picking 
up (heavily influenced by the 
big jump in sales in the U.S.) 
but so far there is no sign that 
the European industry as a 
while will return to profit- 
ability. 


Peugeot 

Renault 
Ford UK 
Ford Werfce 
Ford Europe* 
Vanxhall 

Opel 

GN Europe* 
BL 

VAfl 

Daimler Benz 
BMW 

MAN 

Alfa-Romeo 

Fiat 

Seat 

Motor Iberica 

Volvo 

Saab 


EUROPEAN MOTOR INDUSTRY 

NET PROFITS in £m (unless otherwise stated) 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

226 526 1,800 -150 -184 

31t 19t MSt 140 -55 

116 144 347 204 165 

■ice 143 143 124 11 32 

ope* 1,045 1.271 1,219 323 289 

-2 2 -31 -183 - 57 

84 128 65 -97 -130 

^ 277 376 338 - 559 -427 

-32 -28 -145 - 536 -497 

103 149 172 76 30 

Venz 145 154 164 261 181 

31 39 45 38 32 

— 17 18 13 12 


-98 -77 - 52 —38 -51 

41 46 22 26 39 

n/a n/a n/a -106.6-104.7 
5.8 6.6 42. -22 -13.4 

25 36 46 4 45 

23 23 26 36 39 


1982 

-336 

-112 

192 

76 

451 

-39 

22 

6 

-293 

-71 

217 

47 

7 

-39 

58 

-122.3 

-172 

45 

43 


* ~U.S.$m. t Unconsolidated. n/a Not available. 

Source: Company accounts and University of East Anglia, finance and 
accountancy department. 


Worrying trend 


Prof Knsh Bhaskar, professor 
of accountancy and finance at 
the University of East Anglia, 
pointed to this worrying trend 
recently when he said: “The 
U.S. manufacturers lost money 
in 1981 and 1982 but recovered 
by 1983 (they are now ex- 
tremely profitable once again). 
The European industry has been 
making losses and there are no 
signs of total recovery." 

Prof Bhaskar and his team 
analysed the new model pro- 
grammes European manufac- 
turers have indicated are on the 
way and estimated that between 
them the car companies will 
spend £21bn during the 1984- 
1989 period on new products. 

A further £12bn is required 
for routine replacement of 


plant and equipment The in- 
troduction of further automa- 
tion and robotics will cost 
upwards of £24bn. 

So. Prof Bhaskar reckons, the 
European industry will have to 
spend £?bn to £9bn annually 
during periods of high demand 
for cars and £6bn and £Sbn in 
the troughs. 

But he insists that the indus- 
try will not be able to find that 
kind of money from its own 
resources. There will he a cash 
shortfall of up to £2bn in each 
of the good years and of be- 
tween £2bn and £4bn in the 
bad ones. 

There has been a combination 
of circumstances which pre- 
vented the European industry 
returning to profitability and 
finding the cash it requires for 
investment. 

To start with, demand in ' 
Europe is not expanding as was 
expected even five years ago. 
Car sales are now expected to 
increase by an annual 1.5 to 2 
per cent a year instead of the 
2 to 3 per cent the industry 
once banked on. 

Then the Japanese, with their 
extremely efficient methods of 
car production, are leading the 
way an the price front. 
Although there are restrictions 


on Japanese cars in most of the 
major European markets, there 
are still enough of them avail- 
able to have a profound 
influence on prices generally. 

And to some extent the Euro- 
peans have become victims of 
their own success in boosting 
productivity. This has exacer- 
bated the industry’s over- 
capacity problem. 

While the move to greater 
automation and the march of 
the robots into the car plants 
of Europe has cut labour and 
other variable costs, increased 
spending on capital equipment 
has raised the industry’s fixed 
costs — which were already very 
high. 

That means the break-even 
production level at the plants 
has actually moved up.. More 
metal must be moved out to the 
dealers than ever before if a 
factory is to make a profit . 

This means that a compara- 
tively small increase in sales 
volume can be extremely valu- 
able to the manufacturer con- 
cerned and there is consider- 
able temptation for him to offer 
all kinds of incentives to 
achieve those few extra registra- 
tions. 

Therefore some industry 
executives predict that there is 


extreme danger of a bloody car 
price war spreading across 
Europe. 

What makes such a battle 
a near-certainty is the feud 
which has developed between 
the two U.S.-based multi- 
nationals, General Motors, the 
world’s biggest automotive 
group, and Ford, the third 
largest. 

GM is determined to' match 
Ford’s sales performance out- 
side North America. So, Europe 
lias become one of the major 
areas of conflict between the 
two, particularly now that GM 
has brought on stream its new 
capacity in Spain and has 
entered the small car business 
in Europe for the first time. 

Britain has provided an 
example of what might develop 
in the rest of Europe as the 
two Americans struggle for 
supremacy. GM pushed up its 
market share in the UK by more 
than two percentage points so 
far this year. 

Ford brought all its market 
ing power to bear to ensure that 
it did not lose Its dominating 
30 per cent So far it has been 
the European companies — BL, 
Renault. Fiat ami Volkswagen 
— -who have borne the brunt of 
GSTs determined thrust 

Until now, the only European 
country to cut car- making 

capacity has been Britain. BL 
was forced rto shut plants as 
part of its massive streamlining 
programme. In other parts of 
the EEC, government's so far 
have encouraged their motor- 
industries to retain existing 
capacity even : if it is being 
under-used. 

Meanwhile. Spain has been 
making a concerted effort to 
strengthen and expand its posi- 
tion in the motor business. So 
has— less successfully so far— 
Portugal. 

Some observers feel that 
ultimately, in order to protect 
the 2m jobs provided by the 
motor industry, governments 
will be forced to take a joint 
EEC approach, like those for 
steel or shipbuilding, and there 
will be an attempt to have an 
orderly reduction in capacity. 

There is absolutely no sign 
of any overt steps in that 
direction so far. Instead, the 
EEC seems intent on doing 
more damage to the industry — 
or that is the way the car manu- 
facturers see it 

The EEC Commission is deter- 
mined to enforce a rule which 
would restrict price differentials 



Ian Rodger looks at the dismal 
record of mergers among heavy 
manufacturing industries 


Sticky times 


for heavy plant 







Robots provide automatic computerised welding at 
the Fiat RivaKa works, near Turin. The move to 
greater automation in European car plants has cut 
costs but increased spending on capital equipment 
has raised the industry's fixed costs 


throughout the community. 

The idea is that there should 
be no more than a 12 per cent 
difference in the highest or 
lowest tax-free price charged 
for any model by the same 
manufacturer within the EEC. 

Mr Ed Blanch, chairman of 
Ford of Europe, summed up the 
industry’s view when he com- 
plained: “ The EEC Commission 
is acting as if the motor indus- 
try is operating in one market 
with the same rates of pay. 
hours, tax. economic growth and 
— above all— currency. 


No uniformity 


“But currency changes can 
alter the cost of operating in a 
country by 15 per cent over- 
night How can you have price 
uniformity In those circum- 
stances? There are no Com- 
munity prices for milk or meat 
or steel — yet they are saying 
there should be one for cars. 

“The industry cannot re- 
main profitable if its prices are 
linked to those in countries 
where, for example, prices are 
frozen. And if the profit is not 
there, then the EEC should 
understand that the industry 
will not be able to support its 
long-term investment pro- 
gramme. Then the profit prob- 
lem will become a jobs 
problem." 

The European manufacturers 


insist they could not save cash 
by cutting back their develop- 
ment programmes because the 
Japanese have actually in- 
creased the pace at which they 
are developing and launching 
new car models. 

Professor Bhaskar. in his 
paper presented to a recent 
conference organised by DRI 
Europe, suggested that in order 
to prevent the Japanese from 
further infiltrating the Euro- 
pean market European Govern- 
ments will either have -to make 
good the shortfall in capital 
expenditure by their own indus- 
try or protect the markets by 
trade restrictions. 

The latter policy, however, 

“ has been demonstrated as 
ineffective by Nissan’s invest- 
ment in Alfa Romeo. Motor 
Iberica and the potential plant 
in the UK. This effectively 
circumvents European trade 
restrictions but still puts pres- 
sure on the remaining Euro- \ 
pean companies." 

Professor Bhaskar summed 
up by saying: “ Whether or not 
the Japanese are excluded from 
Europe they are still in a posi- 
tion to cause continuing prob- 
lems to the European motor 
industry. The principal ques- 
tion for the European industry 
is not one of profitability but 
whether it can fund its future 
capital expenditure require- 
ments.” 


THE RECORD of trans-frontiei 
co-operation in Europe in the 
heavy manufacturing industries 
is largely one of failure and 
misadventure. It is far earner 
to list the alliances that have 
come unstuck in the last few 
years — Dunl o p-PireU i , . Hoesch- 
Hoogovens, VFW-Fokkec— than 
to think of some that have 
worked. 

The record, however, does 
not seem to deter companies 
from continuing to attempt to 
put deals together. In the pas}: 
few weeks, for example, there 
has been considerable activity 
among Dutch, Belgian and 
Luxembourg steel companies as 
they try to find ways to share 
the pain of reducing capacity. 

Other large proposed or 
agreed ventures this year in- 
clude the attempt by Rolls- 
Royce of Britain and Creusot 
Loire of France to make gas 
turbine power generating sets 
together and the project by 
Iveco of Italy and Eaton of the 
U.S. to develop a new com- 
mercial vehicle gear box. 

The golden age of trans- 
national deals an Europe 
occurred in the late 1960s when 
the Dunlop-Pirelli, VFW-Fok- 
ker, Agfa-Gavaert and Hoesch- 
Hoogovens arrangements were 
put together. The thinking at 
the time was that the European 
economies would become more 
integrated and so trans-national 
companies would be well placed 
to cover the entire area and 
cope with the expected great 
expansion of demand. 

As things turned out, neither 
of these trends materialised. In 
fact, the opposite occurred. 
Governments in Europe became 
more protectionist and most 
markets have contracted since 
the mid-1970s. 

Both elements were involved 
in the collapse of the Vereinigte 
Flugtechnische Werke-Fokker 
union in 1977, nine years after 
its formation. The corns anies 
had been working on a joint 
project to develop * small air- 
liner. but the outlook for com- 
mercial aircraft demand in the 
late 1970s was discouraging; and 
the two disagreed on how to 
proceed. 

At the same time, the West 
German Government was eager 
to bring about a merger 


between VFW and Messer- 
schmfdt-Boelkow-Blohm to 
create a strong German rival to 
British Aerospace and Aero- 
spatiale of Fiance, 

It was a source of frustration 
to the joist management of 
VFW-Fokker In Dusseldorf that 
the West German Government 
tended to deal directly with 
VFW in Bremen while the 
Dutch Government dealt with 
Fokker in The Hague. 

Mr Frans Swarttouw. chair- 
man of Fokker, said the two 
companies were not well 
matched anyway,, as VFW was 
basically a military aircraft 
maker and Fokker was in the 
commercial side. However, if 
things had gone well, this 
difference probably would have 
been called complementarity 
and cited as a strength. 


Fell apart 


The 10-year Hoogovens- 
Hoesch alliance fell apart in 
remarkably similar circum- 
stances. On the one hand, 
demand for steel fell sharply 
and the two companies had diffi- 
culties in sharing the costs of 
restructuring. On the other, tbo 
West German Government 
made it dear that it wanted 
Hoesch to merge with Krupp 
Stahl as part of national 
approach to the steel crisis. 

In the .event, the Hoesch- 
Krupp merger never happened, 
and subsequently there was 
another proposal to put Hoesch 
together with Kloeckner Werke 
and Salzgitter but that did not 
work either. 

In both the steel and aero- 
space areas, there have been 
examples of successful co-opera- 
tion among European com- 
panies in recent years; but 
those involved have stered clear 
of taking equity stakes in each 
other. The most outstanding 
example is the Airbus consor- 
tium in which French, West 
German, Spanish and British 
aircraft manufacturers par- 
ticipate. British, West German 
and Italian builders have 
co-operated, on the Tornado 
fighter programme. 

In steel, co-operation has 
been on a more modest scale, 
involving exchanges of quotas 
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BIOTECHNOLOGY, like In- 
formation technology and 
telecommunications, is high 
technology. It Is true that 
every new car, every new 
widget for the home-— even 
luggage — Is claimed to be 
“high technology" nowadays 
hut mostly the claims are 
untrue. 

High technology has a very 
specific meaning. It implies 
that its practitioners are 
working somewhere near the 
limits of knowledge, for 
example, of the characteris- 
tics of the materials they are 
using. It also implies highly 
exacting standards of quality 
control and quality assurance 
in manufacture of an order 
unknown in industry gener- 
ally. High technology, in 
short, means the aerospace, 
nuclear, microminiature elec- 


tronics, pharmaceutical and — 
most recently — the biotech- 
nology industries. 

All these high technologies 
are multt-dlscipUnary activi- 
ties, requiring a very wide 
diversity of scientific and 
technical skills for success. 
The absence of a single 
critical skill can doom a 
venture. Tate & Lyle dis- 
covered this when it 
neglected to pay enough 
attention to sterility in a new 
biotechnology plant Separat- 
ing the desired substance 
from the “ souo " of bio- 
logical debris that pours from 
the fermenter can prove a 
greater intellectual challenge 
than genetic engineering: 

A Du Pont research direc- 
tor forecast in London last 
year that what he called 
“ doners the genetic en- 


gineers themselves — would be 
in surplus by 1987, at the 
rate they were being trained 
by universities worldwide but 
he forecast a deficiency of bio- 
engineers. A bio-engineer 
might be described as some- 
one trained in the basic disci- 
plines of engineering — includ- 
ing physics and chemistry — 
with the additional experience 
of living' organisms. 

Living organisms behave 
differently from engineering 
materials, more like people 
than marhinps. Briefly, these 
are some of the essential tech- 
nical skills needed to pat liv- 
ing organisms to work and 
capitalise on biotechnology. 
They all represent both in- 
vestment opportunities for 
established companies willing 
to eommit resources to new 
technologies, and opportuni- 


ties for highly specialised 
start-up ventures to capitalise 
on a particular idea or skifl- 
FERMENTATION: The basic 
process, in which the 
organism — natural or genetic- 
ally engineered — is bred in a 
fermenter or bio-reactor. An 
IC1 scientist summed up his 
company's attempts to de- 
velop a new biotechnology 
route to an animal feedstuff 
in these words: “ From my ex- 
perience toe single-cell pro- 
tein processes that have been 
developed have stretched the 
imagin ation and innovative 
skills of all those involved In 
this development to a degree 
that toe conventional chemi- 
cal industry has not experi- 
enced before." Advanced 
ideas in instrumentation are 
needed to adapt bio-reactors 


to the new demands of bio- 
technology. 


STERILE ENGINEERING: 
Process plant for biotech- 
nology needs to be designed 
with a care for the risks of 
infection — which can ruin toe 
product — that no other in- 
dustry experiences. John 
Brown is a company which 
has invested heavily in this 
aspect of biotechnology. 

SEPARATION AND PURIFI- 
CATION: New technologies, 
developed for use by scien- 
tists on the laboratory bench, 
are having to be scaled up to 
industrial operations to solve 
the difficult problems of sep- 
arating the substance to 
qulred from thousands of 
others in toe “soup" that 
comes from the bio-reactor. 
Pharmacia is one Europ ean 


company which is strong here, 
but some of the. start-up ven- 
tures — Cell tech Is one — have 
special skills they are develop- 
ing, for example to purify 
interferon. 


SENSORS: A whole new in- 
strument technology is de- 
veloping around the Idiosyn- 
crasies of living organisms. 
Bio-sensors are needed to 
measure factors never mea- 
sured industrially before, 
under conditions — such as 
sterility — novel to engineers. 

SAFETY: Just as another 
high technology,- the nuclear 
industry, had had to develop 
health physics as a profession 
to protect its own work-force, 
so toe special features of bio- 
technology require the vigi- 
lance of specially trained 
safety staff and new practices. 
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SINCE THE late 1970s a host 
of new companies have been 
started with names like Biogen, 
Transgene, Celltech and 
Genzyme. Today they number 
about 200 and are still springing 
up. Most are American but per- 
haps 50 to 40 are in Europe, 
mostly in Britain, and they are 
still being set up. 

As their names may suggest, 
these new ventures have In 
common an interest in the 
science of genetics, and speci- 
fically in the remarkable 
discove lies of the mid-1970s 
which allow changes to be made 
in the genetic make-up of rela- 
tively simple living organisms 
such as bacteria, viruses and 
plant cells. These new tech- 
niques and tools of biology are 
popularly known as "genetic 
engineering.” 

Man has been harnessing 
micro-organisms such as bac- 
teria to do his bidding for 
thousands of years, to make 
beer, wine, cheese, and bread — 
ail major biotechnology indus- 
tries today. In the 1940s a new 
wave of industrial interest in 
biotechnology began with the 
exploitation of penicillin and 
other antibiotics. 

Many pharmaceutical com- 
panies became expert at breed- 


ing and cossetting living 
organisms and extracting valu- 
able new drugs. In Europe 
such names as Glaxo and 
Beecham are associated with the 
new biotechnology of antibiotics, 
and Wellcome and Merieux 
with vaccines. According to one 
recent estimate, about 100 pro- 
ducts of biotechnology are at 
present being made in about 125 
different countries. 


Then Professor Charles Weiss- 
mann In Zurich began an 
attempt to clone interferon by 
genetic engineering. Biogen, 
one of the new biotechnology 
companies, joined forces to 
widen the range of skills avail- 
able to meet a formidable 
scientific challenge. 


Third wave 


The third and latest wave of 
interest in biotechnology began 
in the mid-1970s when American 
scientists showed how to cut and 
repair DNA — the genetic tem- 
plate — in a micro-organism, and 
re-in struct it to make some 
particular chemical. Instead of 
painstakingly researching 
nature to try to find a bug 
which would do his bidding, the 
scientist could tailor any con- 
venient bug by genetic 
engineering. 

Interferon is an example. 
Traces of this chemical are 
made by living cells but so 
scarce and so Impure was the 
material that scientists found it 
Impossible to test interferon 
properly for its therapeutic pro- 
mise. In 1977 it was reckoned 
to be worth £lm a gram. 


By late 1982, Dr Walter 
Gilbert, Bio gen’s chief execu- 
tive, was able to announce that, 
so successful had the quest 
been, the company was able to 
provide pure interferon free for 
clinical trials. Thus the genetic 
engineers fulfilled their promise 
to make interferons available 
cheaply. Unfortunately, the 

doctors have not yet been able 
to show that they are useful 
drugs. 

Far from existing for altruistic 
reasons, the new companies 
have been sett up to capitalise 
on a. very fast-moving science. 
They are partnerships between 
scientists working right at the 
frontiers Of molecular biology 
and financial sources which 
recognise that the cash needed 
to carry successful cloning of 
organisms in the laboratory 
through the many steps to toe 
market-place is going to be very 
great. 

The Ufl, Newsletter Genetic 


Technology News estimates that 1 
UJS. biotechnology companies , 
spent 8200m on genetic ' 
engineering research in 1982 1 
and will spend 5230m to $24 » , u | 
this year. 

Many of these are very small 
businesses, just a handful of 
people. The governments of 
Britlan, France and West Ger- 
many have been discussing 
ideas for joint projects <to help 
strengthen Europe’s scientific 
base. 

The bio-ventures, however, 
also include a few larger teams 
of scores, even hundreds, such 
as Biogen. They are competing 
not only against one another, to 
exploit toe latest discoveries, 
techniques and tools from uni- 
versities. but also against the 
big established biotechnology 
companies, particularly of toe 
pharmaceutical industry. 

France, for example, is look- 
ing to toe recently nationalised 
chemical groups such as Elf 
Aquitaine and Rhone Poulenc 
to Spearhead the exploitation of 
a major government investment 
in biotechnology. . 

Novo in Denmark is already a 
success story of a company 
which specialised in biotech- 
nology and gradually broadened 
its frontiers to grow into a 
multinational group. 
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financial Times Monday December S 1983 IX 

The most 

important question 

you’ll askyour 
company’s treasurer 

is probably the one 
I he can’t answer 


v Question: “What’s our global cash position 
today?” 

Answer: “I’ll have to come back to you on 
that one. We need to check on that account in 
London, but the phone’s busy. And the Hong Kong 
business might be settled but the telex is garbled. 
What’s more there’s a public holiday in Frankfurt 
and the market hasn’t opened in New York . . . T 
' The fact is that the volatility of the worlds 
financial markets demands instant decisions. 

Yet often the fate of millions of dollars rests 
on outmoded communications systems. 

Until now. 

; Until InfoCash— from Chase. 

A worldwide electronic banking and infor- 
mation system available to Chase customers. 

One simple desktop terminal can answer 
the question in seconds. 

Who’s paid what and where. Irrespective 
of time zone with full details printed out on 
your terminal’s screen. j 1 1 


InfoCash gives you instant information 
faster than any other system worldwide, formatted 
to meet your needs for instant analysis and action. 

You can track your balances in over 50 
locations from New York to Hong Kong on a daily 
basis, regardless of time zone. 

Add to this our Global Money Transfer 
capability in any currency, spot and forward 
exchange rates, market commentaries, and fore- 
casting services, and you have everything. 

Everything that allows a treasurer to do what 
he’s best at. 

Planning. Organising. Controlling. Making 
money. 

So, ring Chase now and speak to your 
Relationship Manager or contact Chase 
Electronic Banking in London on (01) 726 5255. 

It will be much more rewarding than 
listening to a phone ringing in an unattended 
=- office thousands of miles away. 


P 

InfoCash from Chase 
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EUROPE X 


INDUSTRY 


A trans-frontier approach is badly needed, says Carla Rapoport 


Chemical companies fail to 
find a common solution 


OVER THE last few years, the 
European chemical industry has 
been able to agree oo very little 
except the seriousness of its 
problems and the venue for its 
next conference to discuss 
them. 

At those conferences, either 
from the podium or in the 
hotel's bar, executives chew 
over the industry's inability — 
or unwillingness — to find a 
European-wide solution to its 
problems. 

The industry’s failure to date 
on this score again underlines 
the huge national barriers to 
Industrial co-operation in 
Europe. Most major European 
chemical companies have been 
losing money on -their com- 
modity petrochemical operations 
since 1980; those which are 
now making money are doing 
so only just. A major European 
scheme for rationalisation of 
surplus capacity would benefit 
most of the players, paving the 
way for higher prices and 
improved margins. 

Mr Robert Horton, managing 
director of BP Chemicals, 
spelled out the problem graphic- 
ally at a recent conference in 
Monte Carlo: " The alternatives 
are either to work together to 
negotiate a long unpleasant run 
through the rapids ... or to do 
nothing, knowing that few will 
survive.” 

In simplest terms, the 
industry’s problem is this: pro- 
jected demand for ethylene, the 
basic petrochemical used to 
make commodity plastics, will 
be around 11.5m tonnes per year 
in the second half of the decade. 

Capacity for producing ethy- 
lene, if left unchanged, will be 
over 15m tonnes per year 
during the same period. As a 
result, mrst observers say at 
least 1.6m tonnes of capacity 
needs to be closed before the 
industry can return to reason- 
able levels of profitability. 

So far. however, the com- 
panies have been unable to knit 
together any sort of -trans- 
frontier plan which takes into 
account France's reluctance to 
put more people out of work, 
for example, and Britain's 
interest in wringing more pro- 
ductivity out of its large indus- 
trial companies. 

Further, many companies have 
already made painful cuts in 
capacity and are reluctant to 
participate in programmes 


which makes this process any 
easier for its competitors. lurk- 
ing behind these problems is 
the fact -that pricing discipline 
in the chemical industry col- 
lapsed nearly three years ago; 
cut-throat competition far 
volume is hardly a background 
conducive to pan-European 
agreements. 

Even so. some efforts have 
been made 'toward seeking 
European solutions to the prob- 
lem. Host importantly, perhaps, 
the leaders of -the industry all 
know each other and keep in 
regular touch with one another. 
This often leads to little more 
than dialogue, but most execu- 
tives agree that even just dia- 
logue has merit considering the 
heavy difficulties the industry 
has been experiencing. 


Possibility 


By now, however, most discus- 
sions on working together rule 
out the possibility of direct 
intervention by the EEC. A 
small but determined group of 
industry executives, including 
those in Belgium and Italy, 
have favoured such an approach. 
So far, however, even attempts 
to have industry-wide talks in 
Brussels (have languished from 
lack of enthusiasm. 

A meeting held last May by 
Viscount Davignon. EEC Com- 
missioner for Industry, to 
discuss proposals for restructur- 
ing the industry did not even 
attract a full complement of 
representatives from Europe’s 
major chemical companies. 
Prominent absentees included 
Imperial Chemical Industries of 
the UK and BASF of West 
Germany. 

The restructuring proposals 
were contained in a summary 
»f an extensive survey made of 
the industry by two industry 
insiders. Jacques Grenier and 
F. GattL The report has not 
been made public but it is 
known X P make three major 
recommendations: 

• Further cutbacks in capacity 
amounting to around a 25 per 
cent cut in ethylene capacity 
and a 'similar reduction in com- 
modity plastics capacity. (Some 
of these reductions have been 
achieved since the report was 
completed last spring.) 

• The establishment of a dear 
definition of the meaning of 
putting a plant on standby, as 


opposed to irrevocably shutting 
it down. Some companies have 
accused others of claiming to 
have shut down capacity when, 
in fact the plants have been 
only temporarily shut down 
pending improvements in the 
marketplace. 

• A system under which some 
companies could abandon cer- 
tain product lines and receive 
compensation from a pool of 
money to which the other com- 
panies would contribute. This 
proposal is designed to give an 
extra push <to companies con- 
sidering (the abandonment of 
loss-making products but who 
have so far been unable to reach 
a decision to do so. 

While these proposals are still 
being officially considered by 
most of the major European 
chemical companies, it is almost 
assumed that they will never be 
agreed upon because of strong 
disagreement with (the last pro- 
posal by Britain and West 
Germany. A further barrier to 
any agreement ds the lack of 
any clearway to equitably carry 
out the cut-backs suggested in 
the first proposal. 

Another strong reason for the 
failure of the proposals is the 
hint of a recovery being sniffed 
by chemical companies across 
Europe. The large petrochemi- 
cal and plastics division of ICI 
broke even for the first time 
in three years in -the third- 
quarter of 1983. Losses at other 
companies have been reduced, 
while the large West (German 
chemical groups are reporting 
modest improvements this year. 

To many *ohservers of the 
industry, however, this recovery 
could provide more damage 
than good Do many companies 
in the sector. With many plants 
now running at between 85 and 
90 per cent of effective capacity 
(-compared to as low as 50 and 
60 per cent during 1981 and 
1982), a lot of companies are 
beginning to hunger for larger 
market shares, aiming to starve 
out weaker competitors. 

Prices are -moving up. hot 
competition remains fierce in 
most product lines. 

This continued push for 
market share, however, may not 
result in a weeding out of the 
European chemical industry, 
but rather in a generally 
weakened sector. 

“ Having suffered this long. 


most will hang on past grim 
death,” says one chemical chief. 
* The exit costs for the big com- 
panies are exorbitant and large 
bankruptcies are embarrassing 
for governments. Most of the 
players are of a large enough 
size to want to keep on breath- 
ing, even if It is only just 
breathing.” 

According to Mr Michael 
Hyde, the respected editor of 
Chemical insight, the Inter- 
national chemicals newsletter 
“The European petrochemical 
industry seems determined to 
prove Adam Smith’s dictum 
about perfect competition under 
which profits disappear and 
only the wages of management 
are paid.” 

Oddly enough, the industry 
has been accused of illegally 
colluding on the price of a 
major thermoplastic, polypropy- 
lene. Inspectors from Brussels 
descended on the major Euro- 
pean obemlcal producers earlier 
this autumn demanding to see 
files on pricing of polypropy- 
lene. The investigation con- 
tinues, while the industry 
protests its innocence. Guilty or 
not, the price of raffia grade 
polypropylene is still no higher 
today then it was In September, 
1981. 

The challenges ahead of 
Europe's obenncad industry 
remain awesome ones. Saudi 
Arabia’s petrochemical Indus- 
try. now under construction, 
will be onstream in 1985, using 
the country's own available 
feedstocks. Saudi Arabia alone, 
not counting other new pro- 
ducers, such as rcmaria, is 
expected to help depress 
Europe’s exports of rfapmlralg 
from around 900,000 tonnes a 
year to zero by the end of the 
decade. 

Pointing to sluggish growth 
ahead for the industry’s pro- 
ducts and a persistent decline 
in real :mamginn L Mr David Glair, 
president of Essochem Eiaope. 
recently toid a gathering of his 
counterparts’ “ Prosperity may 
be just around the corns- for 
the leaders, but not for as many 
competitors as are expecting 
it” 

Whether accomplished 

(together or singly, the work 
ahead of Europe’s chemical 
industry remains as one of the 
most daunting prospects among 
■the European Community’s 
Industrial sectors. 



iairy Kirk 


ICTs main UK petrochemicals plant at Wilton, Tees side. The group’s large petro-cnemicals a 
division broke even for the first time in three years in the third quarter of this year 
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Financial services sector 


struggles for freer market 


R4JNCO IK ROMA: 

THE BEST W TO REACH mil. 



THE RECENT appeal by a West 
German insurance broker, Herr 
Franz Schleicher, to the Euro- 
pean Commission after losing a 
German court case has high- 
lighted the failure of the Euro- 
pean Community to develop the 
free market in financial services 
that has always been the aim. 

Herr Schleicher’s crime was 
to sell British insurance poli- 
cies to commercial customers 
in Germany. This was in con- 
formity with an EEC insurance 
directive dating from 1978, but 
in both a lower and an upper 
court it was judged to be 
against West German law. 

Accordingly, the Commission 
is taking steps to find out why 
the Germans have been drag- 
ging their feet in adjusting 
their national laws to comply 
with the directive. In due course 
the German Government could 
be required to defend its posi- 
tion in the European Court of 
Justice. 

It will not be fighting a 
lonely battle, because at vari- 
ous times France, Denmark and 
the Republic of Ireland are 
likely to be accused of similar 
unacceptable protectionism, 
which is preventing the develop- 
ment of a Community-wide in- 
surance market 

The simple desire to protect 
domestic markets against 
foreign competition — in this 
case the powerful British Insur- 
ance industry would threaten 
important parts of the German 
market — Is an important factor. 


Resistant 


B anco 
Ron 
with its network 
of branches and 


ian 




agencies in 30 countries 
and 5 continents, is attuned to the 
needs and requirements of today’s busi- 
ness world. Its expert staff can imme- 
diately help you solve any problems 
you may have wherever they arise. 

All its services are backed by 100 
years of experience and by a reputation 
of which Banco di Roma is justly proud. . 

From sophisticated transactions in 
international money markets to nor- 
mal counter operations, from the sale 
of lire at the most competitive rates on 


the market to the is- 
sue of lira travel- 
lers’ cheques fox 
tourists going to 


What makes the financial ser- 
vices sector especially resistant 
to internationalisation, however, 
is that governments normally 
have entirely valid reasons for 
imposing strict regulatory con- 
straints on the financial sector. 
U.i bridled competition is not 
compatible tilth the secure pro- 
vision of services like banking 
or insurance. 

Controls drawn up on purely 
national bases however are at 
best unlikely to harmonise with 
those of other countries. At 
worst they may be deliberately 
contrived to be protectionist in 
their effect 

At a corporate level national- 
istic feelings have also been 
aroused recently in the insur- 
ance industry by the takeover 
bid launched by Germany’s 
Allianz Verslcherung for Eagle 


Star, the British major insur- 
ance group. 

Allianz first bought a stake 
of some 28 per cent in Eagle 
Star in 1981, since when it has 
been frustrated by the British 
company's refusal to enter Into 
German-style cooperative trad- 
ing agreements. 

When it launched its bod for 
control there were suggestions 
that the British Government 
should challenge the takeover 
under the Monopolies and 
Mergers legislation, it was 
argued that the Germans them- 
selves would never permit a 
foreign takeover of a large 
German insurance company. 
But the Germans pointed out 
that a considerable number of 
foreign -owned insurance com- 
panies operate in Germany. 
In the event the British 
Government declined to 

■ intervene. ' " 

- The development ‘ of multi- 
national companies is one way 
in which common standards of 
financial services are bring 
encouraged throughout the 

Community. 

Two levels of provision of 
financial services are available 
in Europe. At the international 
level, large corporate and 

institutional clients are demand- 
ing services which can be pro- 
vided in a number of centres. 
At the present time, the bulk 
of activity is concentrated in 
purely domestic operations 
which remain determined by 
local laws and tractions. 

Accountancy provides good 

examples of these different 
strata. The big international 
firms like Ernst and Whinney 
or Peat Marwick Mitchell run 
continental practices which 
nowadays can be quite 
extensive. National firms have 
banded together to form cross- 
border alliances to alk>w them 
to service multinational clients 
— the biggest of these groupings 
being Klynfeld Main Goerdeler. 

It has, however, only been in 
Southern Europe, notably Italy 
and Spain, that the international 
firms have been able to 
penetrate the domestic markets 
to any great extent. In these 
countries, the local accountancy 
profession is not very highly 
developed, so that large com- 
panies need to turn to the 
international accounting firms 
if their accounts are to gain 


credibility on the international 
capital markets. 

In France and Germany, how- 
ever, tiie auditing profession is 
highly developed, and strongly 
protected by the national legal 
framework. There is a determi- 
nation to maintain national 
traditions — which include, for 
instance, mncn more narrowly 
defined auditing specialists 
than the broadly spread accoun- 
tancy firms which have grown 
up in the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion. 


More powerful 


The comprehensive British 
firms are certainly much more 
powerful than most of their 
Continental rivals — and are 
therefore viewed with some 
apprehension. The clash came 
to the surface several years ago 
when there was an attempt to 
insist that auditors should not 
provide other services, such as 
tax advice, to their audit clients 
on the grounds that it oould not 
be done independently. 

Such a condition would have 
struck at the hewt of the com- 
mercial rationale of the big 
British firms, and it was suc- 
cessfully resisted. It was a 
sign of the fundamental differ- 
ences of approach which persist 
within tiie Community. 

Differences of style amongst 
Community accountants sur- 
faced again last October at the 
Strasbourg congress of the 
Union des Experts Comtables. 
The British accountancy bodies 
put forward proposals to review 
the organisation of the Euro- 
pean profession, the eventual 
result of which could be a 
merger of the UEC with the 
Groupe d 'Etudes, a body which 
at present concentrates upon 
EEC directives. 

A number of the company 
law directives are closely con- 
cerned with accounting, notably 
the Fourth Directive on finan- 
cial statements (incorporated 
into national law in the UK hut 
not yet in all Community mem- 
ber countries) and the Seventh 
Directive on the consolidation 
of accounts. 

Such directives typically run 
into difficulty because of the 
fundamental differences in 
British and German accounting 
principles. The Fourth, for in- 
stance, produced a daub be- 
tween 4he true and fair and the 
prescriptive approaches, and 
the Seventh has generated dis- 


agreement over the legal and 
the economic concepts of 
groups. 

Such gaps must be bridged, 
however, if the benefits of 
unified capital market services 
are to be provided for com- 
panies and investors within the 
Community. 

At present these capital mar- 
kets tend to be sharply seg- 
mented, in obvious contrast to 
the way that capital can flow 
freely around the UJS. within a 
framework determined by a 
central regulatory agency, the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

One fundamental problem is 
that Individual countries reserve 
the right to maintain foreign 
exchange restrictions, as do 
France and Italy at present, for 
example. Only some sort of 
monetary union could solve this 
difficulty completely. 

In the meantime, the Com- 
. mission is ploughing ahead with 
the long-term programme of 
directives which regulate com- 
pany reporting and the opera- 
tions of stock exchanges. 

These include a directive on 
tiie conditions of admission of 
securities to stock exchange 
listing, and a directive on the 
drawing np of prospectuses 
(formerly the Sixth company 
law directive). There is also a 
directive on the disclosure of 
-half-yearly information by listed 
companies. ■ 

July this year was the dead- 
line for the gassing of imple- 
menting legislation by member 
countries, but as with other 
kinds of financial rule making 
the process is not proving an 
easy one. 

There is no Immediate sign, 
for instance, that the UK will 
implement these directives. In- 
deed, it is proving far from 
straightforward to decide ex- 
actly how the implementation 
should be achieved. 

As usual, there is a clash of 
cultures involved. In this par- 
ticular case the problems centre 
on the self-regulatory nature of 
the London Stock Exchange, 
which has its own very 
elaborate Rule Book. Whereas 
in some continental member 
countries it is normal to pass 
detailed securities market legis- 
lation, in the UK there is a basic 
dilemma over the balance be- 
tween self-regulation and the 
statutory framework. 


Barry Riley 


Heavy plant alliances 


Italy, from the financing of 
important projects to the solution of 
minor short-term cash-flow problems. 
Banco di Roma always provides a' 
thorough and swift service. 

Italian goods, Italian industrial prod- 
ucts, important Italian projects and 
technology: Banco di Roma has the 
key to all of these. And when you deal 
with Banco di Roma, you receive more 
than just the services of a great inter- 
national bank, you get the warm and 
open-hearted touch of Italy. 

BANCO DI ROMA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VIII 


ONE OF THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL BANKS: 


INTERNATIONAL PARTNERS: BANCO HISPANO AMERICANO, COMMERZBANK, CREDIT LYONNAIS. 


among various companies. 

The Dunlop-Pirelli deal was 
bom in optimism in 1970 but 
Was soon under strain. Pirelli 
was in difficulty because of the 
deterioration of the Italian 
economy, and Dunlop soon had 
to make a £41. 5m provision 
against its original investment 
in Industrie PirellL It refused 
to put more money into Pirelli 
and so, later, when Dunlop was 
in trouble, Pirelli refused to 
help it. 

The initial terms of the agree- 
ment provided that each com- 
panv took a 49 per cent stake 
in the home country operations 
of the other and 40 per cent of 
its export operations. 

Sir Campbell Fraser, Dunlop 
chairman, said when it was over 
that if the union had resulted 
early on in the creation of one 
single business, the outcome 
mi gh t have been different 

Indeed, a common weakness 
: in these unions is that they have 
I not been complete mergers. It 
I was as if the partners were 
I sceptical from the outset 
wanted to leave themselves an 
escape hatch. 

By contrast, of the dozens of 
trans-national takeovers in the 


past few years, some may have 
been unsuccessful, but few if 
any have been uravelled. 
Among the most significant in 
the heavy industrial sectors are 
pntrjngton Brothers’ acquisition 
of Flachglas in West Germany 
in 1981 and the takeover of the 
German machine tool builder 
Burkhardt and Weber by 
George Fisher of Switzerland 
last year. 

Until its financial collapse 
last month, the West German 
£BH group of construction 
equipment manufacturers rep- 
resented an impressive assemb- 
ling of a number of European 
and US. companies to form the 
fourth largest group in the 
world In this sector. 


the interest of Korf Engineer- 
ing of West Germany in a ven- 
ture to develop new technology 
for the direct reduction of iron 
ore. 


The major trans-national 
acquisitions this year include 
the takeover of control of Fen- 
wick. the French lift truck 
manufacturer by Linde of West 
Germany and the takeover of 
Steinbock of West Germany by 
Britain's LancerBoss. 


One deal that started out as 
a joint development project 
became an acquisition this year 
when one of the partners got 
into financial difficulty. Voest- 
Aipme of Austria bought out 


It Is difficult to know if the 
more recent co-operation deals 
will be more successful than 
those of a decade ago. In that 
they are being conceived for 
mutual support in troubled 
times rather than for the better 
exploitation of an expected 
bonanza, they may be less 
likely to produce unpleasant 
surprises for the participants. 
Presumably the negotiators of 
alliances today are benefiting 
from the errors of their 
predecessors. 

Perhaps the most important 
deal being discussed these days 
15 ., that ,. between the Belgian 
nationalised stuil company, 
Cockerill Sambre. and Arbed, 
the Luxembourg steel company. 

At an early stage, Hoogovens 
was also involved in the talks, 
which aim to share production 
of steel products to improve 
efficiency while cutting capacity 
in line with the European Com- 
mission's demands. 

The latest version of the plan 
would involve the closure of 


Aibed’s Steckei- steehnaldng 
plant and Cockerill’s Valfil wire 
rod mm at Liege. Arbed would 
buy semi-finished .steel from 
X“f, eriU to replace the lost pro- 
®“tJ°n from Steckei and Cock- 
erill s wire rod customers would 
be sold product from AibedV 
Escb-Schlffiange plant. 

Another large proposed ven- 
ture would involve Rolls-Royce 
getting together with Creusot- 
Loire of France to . make gas 
turbine power generation sets.. 

The impetus for the venture 
came last year when the Uff- 
Government put an embargo on 
sales of. U.S.klesigned but Euro- 
pean-made gas turbines and 
compressors to the Soviet 
Union. 

Rolls and Creusot would be 
able to offer all-European tech- 
nology, with Rolls supplying 
industrial versions of its aero 
engines and Creusot its genera- 
tors. 

Neither company ' has given 
any detail of the kind of deal 
it is negotiating, and- It has. 
been emphasised that there is 
no hurry to conclude one be- 
cause world markets for .this 
equipment remain very de- 
pressed. 
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Harsh exchanges oyer subsidies have resulted 
from the belief that the disputes procedure 
has been manipulated by the Europeans 

GATT states look 


to the future 


A' PE SSIMIS T . could find 

plenty of evidence- to support 
the view that the last 12 
months have produced more 
Calk about saving" the would 
from a stede into ^protectionism 
than action to prevent ft. 

Eisrope’s trading partners in 
thfe Hard World cazopiakn that 
the EEC is becoming more, -not 
less, closed to the-, exports — 
especially ‘ agrteatoarat produce 
— upon which they depend to 
manage . them- . • debt and 
modernise their economies. 

Even within the Community, 
sent p rogress toas been made 
in removing technical barriers 
to trade; The Poitiers ploy 
used by France to control 
Japanese video . recorder 
imports fa stiH sending, ripples 
of round the globe, 

The EEC is meanwhile under 
mounting pressure from the UA 
to reform the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP} and is 
living under the shadow of re- 
taliation that could start a trade 
war in agricultural subsidies. 
For their part. European steel- 
makers have beenr enraged by 
the U.S. decision to follow last 
year’s * voluntary ” restraint on 
their carbon steel exports with 
quotas and tariffs on special 
steels this year. 

Both these trading super- 
powers are still at odds with 
the Japanese, and continue to 
demand yet more positive signs 
that Japan is opening its doors. 
A team of Japanese industrial- 
ists and retailers has justr com- 
pleted a -tour of European capi- 
tals in an effort to demonstrate 
that access is possible to those 
who make the necessary effort. 

Further fall 

Always in the background is 
the fear that financial rescue of 
the indebted nations of Latin 
America and Africa' will be 
achieved only at the price of a 
further fall in those countries' 
■imports, and that commercial 
bank lending will dry up, with 
the same results... 

The optimists,' while accepting 
all the evidence, can none the 
less justifiably claim that it all 
could have been, a lot worse 
considering the depth , of ^ the _ 
economic- -recession that has. 
occurred. Even Mr 'Arthur 
Dunkel, director general of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Gatt). believes that 
the climate is improving despite 
the multiplication -Of . bilateral 
trade restrictions. 

He said in a recent interview: 
"During -the last six months I 
have heard and read, more and 
more of political leaders assess- 
ing how we can' restart the pro- - 
cess of further opening markets. 
The fact that people are think- 


ing about how to make progress 
instead of thinking about their 
next protective measures means 
there is a beginning of a change 
: of atmosphere.” 

Last November, ministers of 
the Gatt member states failed — 
it is generally thought — to 
achieve much of anything; 
largely- because of rows about - 
EEC agricultural subsidies and 
about UJ5. efforts to add trade 
in services to the Gatt rule- 
book. 


Acrimony 


. These and other issues were 
left for the Gatt secretariat to 
study, with a view to reporting 
to the 1984 annu al meeting. Not 
least because of the acrimony 
that agricultural export sub- 
sidies have created between the 
U.S. and the EEC, Mr Dunkel 
considers the subsidies Issue 
“one of the key problems in 
the trade field at present” 

It has produced harsh ex- 
changes inside the Gatt, not 
least because the U.S. and sup- 
porters like Australia believe 
the disputes procedure has been 
manipulated by the Europeans 
to fudge the outcome of several 
important recent cases. 

.For example, the U.S. won a 
rare first-round victory with a 
complaint that exports of pasta 
by Italy were unfairly subsi- 
dised. only to see the verdict 
weakened and delayed at the 
next stage of the process. 

lUs mod other oases have 
stiffened - the Americans’ 
resolve to make their point by 
other means — a bilateral solu- 
tion achieved by threats of 
retaliation if necessary. It has 
also Increased the pressure on 
the Gatt to redefine its regula- 
tions and codes in such a way 
as to make dearout verdicts 
Inescapable in future. 

The subsidies problem is not 
confined to agriculture; of 
course. Almost any government 
Incentive designed to buOd up 
a new industry — information 
technology for example — or to 
vrind down on old one — like 
steel — rein be regarded as a 

subsidy that confers an unfair 
competitive advantage. 

. Likewise;., government pro- 
curement. can he. a protective 
mantle for domestic industries 
—although tt to Gatt recognises 
that much defence ordering 
wm inevitably he placed at 
home. It is another facet of 
the same issue that the Gatt 
secretariat has been changed 
with examining. 

Work on the other principal 
issue. . trade in services, wfll 
begin In earnest in a few weeks’ 
time when the Gaft has 
received submissions From 
about 10 of the countries with 


the greatest stake In a new 
regime. 

European governments, with 
the exception of the British, 
have generally been lukewarm 
about the idea of making rules 
in tiie Gatt to cover market 
access for banting, insurance, 
data transmission, personnel 
recruitment, tourism and the 
myriad of activities under tins 
heading. 

Devetoping countries have 
been not lukewarm but hostile, 
believing 'that the U.S. is seek- 
ing to colonise their economies. 
They argue too that the Gatt 
is not the right forum, as the 
Americans claim, even if it 
were possible to identify and 
dismantle the bazzlers to trade 
in services. 

These and other issues will 
be aired at the 1964 Gatt meet- 
ing; Meanwhile, the UJ5. con- 
tinues to suggest that it is time 
to prepare for a new multi- 
lateral negotiation to follow the 
Tokyo Round of tariff cuts that 
are still being introduced. 

The Japanese government has 
recently endorsed the idea — a 
gesture of support to President 
Reagan during his visit to 
Tokyo, but also an expression 
perhaps of Japan's -own im- 
patience with the “ voluntary ” 
restrictions on ifa cars, con- 
sumer electronics and steel that 
it is farced to accept tar fear 
of something worse. 

New round 

Mr Dunkel is anxious lest 
the Gatt be rushed into a new 
round, when so many of the 
old problems remain to be 
solved. He recognises as crucial 
one possible purpose of a new 
round — to sort out trade rela- 
tions between North and South. 
But he wants the Gatt to be 
allowed to complete its present 
programme of work without the 
pressures and prejudices that 
the imminence of a new round 
might create. 

"We have a good deal of 
very serious problems relating 
to trade in goods, the incontest- 
able area of the Gatt’s activity: 
issues like subsidies, trade in 
agriculture and safeguards. 

“ I want the problem to be 
dealt with. If to -deal with them 
we have to negotiate a new 
round or we have to have a 
ministerial meeting— then those 
are possibilities. But it is 
important we should not think 
that to get ministers together 
or to launch a new round will 
mean the problems are solved. 
We should not jump to the 
notion without thinking and 
preparing very carefully.” 

Christian Tyler 



Japanese consumer goods figure prominently in European shop windows. Tokyo 
has accepted “ voluntary ” restricts on its exports for fear of something worse 

Paul Cheeseright reports on the lifting of trade restrictions 

EEC-Efta barriers fall 


THE LAST restrictions on free 
industrial trade between the 
EEC and the seven countries of 
the European Free Trade 
Association — Austria, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, Portugal. 
Sweden and Switzerland— fall 
away on December 31. The EEC 
will fully open its frontiers to 
Efta paper products on 
January 1. 

That completes the initial 
process of liberalising trade 
throughout Western Europe 
which began in 1972-73. The 
basic agreement bag achieved 
what it set out to do— the ex- 
pansion of trade. Now both the 
EEC and Efta, in a low key way, 
are starting to explore further 
patterns of co-operation— they 
are coming to the second 
generation issues. 

Generalisations are difficult 
for such a heterogeneous group 
of countries but there is a 
broad stream of economic move- 
ment with the two organisa- 
tions moving roughly in 
parallel. Efta predictions 
suggest that although Efta 
economic growth will be slightly 
lower than the average for the 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
(OECD) next year, it will be . 
slightly higher than that fcnr' 
the EEC. 

By the end of this year Efta 
growth should turn out at about 
1 per cent, moving to 2 per 
cent in 1984. with Sweden and 
Finland standing out from the 
average with growth rates 
respectively of 3.8 and 3.7 per 
cent. Both groups though, are 
likely to see some increase in 
unemployment and some fall in 
inflation. 


Trade between the two group 
should pick up from the low 
point of 1982 when Efta’s 
Imports from the EEC were 
worth S60.6bn, or 3 per cent 
down on 1981 and its exports 
were $53bn, down 3.2 per cent 
from 198L 

But this is not to say that 
there are no fears for the future 
or no nagging technical issues 
to be resolved in the relations 
of the two groups. 

The gentle phrasing of the 
Efta ministerial council com- 
munique last June shows where 
one of the most acute difficul- 
ties might lie. “With regard to 
the efforts within the Com- 
munity to strengthen its internal 
market, ministers stated that 
these were being followed 
closely and with interest. 

"They expressed the hope that 
solutions be found which will 
take into account 4he particu- 
lar nature of the relations 
between the Efta countries and 
the Community.” 


Halting efforts 


The fear is that the EEC's 
halting efforts to strengthen its 
internal market will be accom- 
panied by measures which 
stiffen the trade barriers around 
it “ We saw what happened in 
France and got scared — what 
will happen to us ? ” asked one 


diplomat in reference to the 
sudden French decision earlier 
this year to funnel all video 
cassette recorders imports 
through Poitiers. 

Efta countries have observed 
that in the EEC discussions on 
the internal market has been 
France which has created a link 
between freer trade within the 
Community and a harsher 
external trade policy. 

We’re more scared about 
the member countries than the 
European Commission.” the 
diplomat went on. “ We see the 
Commission as a guarantee for 
the functioning of the free 
trade agreement." 

There is also the same sort 
of sentiment about the evolu- 
tion of a common EEC indus- 
trial policy, although it is 
recognised that the EEC itself is 
far away from establishing such 
a policy. 

The EECs problem with the 
internal market has thrown up 
discussion about rules of origin 
and common certification of 
products and it is precisely in 
tins area that Efta sees the need 
for further development 

On April 1 this year changes 
came into effect which cover 
virtually all engineering pro- 
ducts. Efta amended its origin 
rules so that they correspond 
to the origin rules being imple- 


mented for engineering pro- 
ducts within the framework of 
the EEC-Efta agreements. 

It was established that 
engineering companies have a 
choice of alternative grounds 
for saying that their products 
are duty free. There was the 
normal one — that certain pro- 
cessing rules had been met. The 
new one was that a product will 
be duty free when no more than 
30 to 40 per cent of a product's 
value comes from materials or 
components from outside the 
free trade area. 

But two months later, the 
Efta consultative committee 
was demanding what it called 
an " improvement of the 
cumulation system.” This prob- 
lem, the committee observed, 
was as important as the alterna- 
tive percentage criterion. 

“ When an Efta importer has 
bought free trade products from 
an Efta country or the Com- 
munity, he should of course also 
be able to benefit from the free 
trade agreements when he 
reexports these products to 
another free trade partner, sadd 
a committee paper. 

'' The current provisions on 
cumulation are, however, 
excessively restrictive in cases 
where the products are re- 
exported after further process- 
ing during which third country 


materials have been added to 
the imported free trade pro- 
ducts,” the paper claimed. 

The question of the rules of 
origin la an indication of the 
joint work which needs to be 
done if the existing agreements 
are farther to be consolidated 
through the progressive removal 
of non-tariff barriers to trade. 

A key area here is standards. 
The EEC has started work and 
has been seeking to edge for- 
ward to a common standards 
policy. Efta believes there 
should be greater cooperation 
on the issue 'between the two 
groups. But there are bound 
to be difficulties given the 
different approaches in such a 
wide variety of countries. 

Similarly, if trade is to flow 
more smoothly, then the 17 
States involved will bare to 
ensure parallel movement on 
issues like labelling and the 
general recognition of national 
certificates. 

But even if such technical 
issues are resolved on a common 
basis, they will still not be 
adequate of -themselves to create 
an area of genuinely free .trade. 

The agenda of relations for 
the rest of this decade and the 
1990s will of necessity have to 
cover an approach towards a 
more harmonised competition 
policy and the use of govern- 
ment subsidies for industry. 

Such an approach may take 
place within the forum of the 
OECD on competition and 
within the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade with 
regard to subsidies. But both 
Efta and the EEC already have 
in common the same sort of 
crisis Industries whore 
officially aided retrenchment is 
taking place— steel, textiles and 
shipbuilding for example. 

Already there is some co- 
operation taking place in re- 
search areas, and countries like 
Sweden are keen to fake part 
in Che EEC's developing poli- 
cies for high technology— ike 
the proposed EEC-private sector 
collaboration plan to foster 
joint research into information 
technology sectors— the Esprit 
programme. 

The more co-operation 
there is in such areas then the 
better the chances for a closer 
degree of economic and 
monetary policy convergence. 
But as the EEC experience has 
shown this 1s a long and hard 
slog. 

It seems nnlikely, however, 
that in the medium term there 
is going to be a much higher 
level of political co-operation. 
The same factor which has pre- 
vented rhis in the past remains 
active — the presence of neutral 
countries within Efta. But a 
country like Norway, having put 
aside the uncertainties which 
arose from first negotiating to 
join the EEC and then not 
doing so, is showing increasing 
concern to be kept abreast of 
political movement within the 
EEC 




Oil use for electricity is still falling as demand drops 

Energy changeover continues 


WESTERN EUROPE, - on the 
face of it, fa making smooth and 
sweet; -progress towards its 
member countries, co mm o n 
goals of reducing dependence 
upon imported' oil .and gradu- 
ally lepUagfag ofl as a fuea for 
generating electricity. Since 
1979, energy consumption the 
EEC has fsHea by over 11 per 
cent 

Between 1973 end 1982, oil’s 
share ij* total Inland energy 
consumption in the EEC coon- 
tries fell iftrom 61 per cent to 49 
per cent and fa on track,, accord- 
ing to projections supplied by 
mexriber States to the European 
Commission, to approach within 
a whisker of the CaaBsisskni's 
40 per cent target by 1990. 

Solid fuels and unclear power 
now oocount for .70 per coat of 
tiie energy i nput to power 
stations, up from SO- percent in 
1973. By 1990, the commis- 
sion's targets of 70-78 per cent, 
shoukL say the projections, be 
comfortably exceeded- 

The energy intensity of the 
Community members has mean* 

wfefte, continued to slacken. It 

is now reckoned that, for every 
percentage point of e o u n om ic 
growth, energy demand etill 
grow oafiy toy hsftf* percentage 
point — soother dramatic change 
from 1973, when -the ratio was 
1:L 

Organisations Bke the Euro- 
pean Commission and die Paris- 
based In te rnational Energy 
Agency, whose task it is to 
refletitapOB .the., strategic energy 
questions facing-toe Continent, 
are far from happy. 

.Partly, they fear that these 
figures have created a mood 
of x complacency, .encouraging 
governments, corporations and 
households- to slacken their 
interest In both energy conser- 
vation fiod-ia further broaden- 
inathe energy .-mix. 

They, also- doubt the validity 
of some of too numbe rs. T he 

projections, . for example, 
depend .upon huge nuclear 
power plant .construction- pro- 
grammes in countries which lack 
eff£er tiu? investment resources 
or Thtv politicaL wilT or both.. 


ENERGY USE IN THE EEC 

1973 1979 1982 1999 
(est) 

Energy consumption 

. (millions of tons of off equivalent) 931 985 872 1,065 

ok c onsump tion (mtoe) 564 537 425 432 

Oil as proportion of energy consumption 

(per cent) 61 54 w 41 

Source: European Commission. Forecasts: submissions of member 
states to commission. 


There fa also doubt about the 
extent to which the drop in 
energy intensity fa structural 
and therefore permanent rather 
rtiart merely a reflection of 
reduced activity in steel, 
chemicals, cement mid other 
heavy energy consuming indus- 
tries. 

For the true pessimists, there 
are also figures which can be 
used to counter the impression 
of Sharp progress. The Com- 
mission, for instance, pointed 
out in a recent report that in 
spite of the reduced dependence 
upon the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
energy Imports still cost ithe 
Community 3.8 per cent of *S 
GDP— toe same figure as in 
1974. 

None of these things would 
nutter SO much to the strate- 
gists were it not for the single 
moot, important energy pheno- 
menon of recent months; toe 
falling oil price, which is 
threatening to undermine the 
eoftwaafe tests of some kmger- 
range projects in alternative 
fuels (not to mention the pro- 
duction. of high-cost European 
offshore oO). Even if chat 
thought fa judged too specula- 
tive at current oil price levels, 
there fa Utile doubt that any 
significant eco nomi c recovery 
in Europe would see oil used 
extensively in industry and, to 
some degree, ta power genera- 
tion to meet higher demand. 

That satisfyingly downward 
trend in the share of oil in 
energy consumption could, in 

fa»i» h circumstances, start to look 
rather fragile. 


This, inevitably, is a difficult 
sermon for the strategist to 
preach at a time when Europe 
Is Gvrimmkig m surplus energy 
of every kind. Coal and oil 
stocks are high and gas sup- 
plies have become go abundant 
the Dutch Government, 
previously anxious to retain 
supply for indigenous use, is 
considering relaxing its ban on 
new export contracts. 


Anxiety 


The surfeit of gas has also 
much reduced the level of 
anxiety in certain quarters 
about the prospect of West 
Germany building up to a 30 
per cent reliance for its gas sup- 
plies upon the soviet Union. 

Although questions are still 
being asked inside the IEA 
about the security of supplies, 
it fa difficult to achieve political 
momentum for tightly con- 
trolled contingency arrange- 
ments when there Is a gHU. 

This backcloth presents 
obvious difficulties for toe 
policymakers. Although the 
Commission is content to adopt 
a non-interventionist approach, 
say , to an oil refining industry 
operating at about 60 per cent 
of capacity and where over- 
capacity is expected to persist 
until at least 1990. a strong 
desire to promote actively toe 
fortunes of nuclear power and 
coal is not easy to convert into 
effective policy. 

Apart from an important pro- 
gramme of research and demon- 
stration projects, toe Commis- 
sion has struggled to find ways 


of supporting investment In 
coal-consuming projects only to 
see its programme reduced to , 
a pawn in toe Co mmun ity 
budget game. 

At toe national level, the 
focus of toe two largest coal- 
producing countries, Germany 
and Britain, is to reduce toe 
size of the uneconomic tail of 
toe industry, but politics sug- 
gests this will be a slow process 
In both cases. 

State aids are flowing into 
coal at a rate of about 10 , 
ECUs (£5.70) per tonne of out- 
put. The German Government 
has resisted the more ambitious 
Commission ideas for subsidis- 
ing coal consumption because 
it believes toe benefit will go 
to the importers, ’into whom 
neither its own nor any other 
West European coal industry 
can compete. 

Nuclear power continues to 
make steady progress and with 
electricity demand well below 
levels projected 10 years ago. 
utilities have been able to 
retire or mothball much older, 
less efficient capacity as 
nuclear output has grown. The 
growth of nuclear power, how- 
ever. remains very uneven 
from France at one extreme to 
countries like Ireland, which 
have no nuclear power. 

The environmental doubts 
surrounding nuclear power re- 
main an important factor in 
several countries, although in 
Germany there is some sign 
that coal, as the alleged pro- 
ducer of acid rain and the 
destroyer of much German 
woodland, fa taking nuclear 
energy's place as toe environ- 
mentalist's energy b£te noire. 

As for the production of fossil 
fuels. Europe's hydrocarbon out- 
put is now thought to be at or 
nearing a peak, although the 
figures are highly sensitive to 
price factors. The British Gov- 
ernment has stimulated North 
Sea activity this year by tax con- 
cessions to the oil industry, but 
doubts exist about toe economic 
viability of major developments 
like Norway's Troll gas field, 
Ian Hargreaves 
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The refinery 
at your 
service 


Saras refinery was planned, 

built and equipped to process customer's crude off. 

It has a yearly p roces sing capacity of IS mHBoa 

metric Ions and such a flexib il it y as to admit, 

stock (in the huge tanks system of 3,6 million cu. mt.) 

and handle any kind of crude oil 

through the many processing stages 

asked by the customers, offering a range 

of refined products that can meet every requirement. 
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A review of the economic prospects for eight leading countries 


The UK 


Italy France 


Switzerland 


rljifltfi 


IT IS not at all dear, within 
a wide margin of error, what 
has been happening to UK 
Gross Domestic Product. This 
is because of a widening dis- 
agreement between the three 
measures of it which should 
in theory be Identical. 

The discrepancy now 
accounts for quite a large 
portion of the disagreement 
between different economic 
bodies about the current rate 
of recovery. 

The output measure, based 
on industrial output and other 
activities, suggests an annual 
growth, rate of 1.6 per cent to 
L7 per cent in the two years 
to the second quarter of 1982. 
However, measurement of 


total national Income daring 
the period suggests a growth 
rate of nearer to 3 per cent 
during the period. 


The contrast is particularly 
striking if one takes the four- 
year period since the second 
quarter of 1979, the last peak 
of economic activity. The out- 
put measure suggests that 
GDP Is still nearly 4 per cent 
below that peak while the 
income measure suggests that 
it is less than 1 per cent 
below the peak. 

The British Treasury, which 
uses a compromise between 
the three measures, believes 
the economy is currently 
growing at an annual rate of 


about 3 per cent and that this 
growth rate will be sustained 
next year. 

The Treasury Is also more 
optimistic than the consensus 
about the future path of 
inflation, which it expects to 
fall from the present annual 
rate of about 5 per cent to 
4$ per cent by the end of next 
year. Most Independent fore- 
casters suggest 6 to 6$ per 
cent 

Overall the view is that 
unemployment will stabilise 
at around 3m excluding 
school-leavers representing 
just over 12 per cent of the 
total available labour force. 


ITALY WILL enter 1984 with 
I its economy showing only the 
| first faint signs of recovery 
from recession, with its inflation 
rate more than twice the aver- 
age level of its competitors and 
with its current account balance . 
i of payments still in deficit. 

Nevertheless, the Government ! 
of Sig Bettino Craxi. the 
Socialist Party leader. Is pre- 
dicting 2 per cent real growth 
for 1984, compared with a 
decline of more than 1 per cent 
this year. It also intends to re- 
duce inflation from the average 
of 15.5 per cent, which will be 
registered this year, to an aver- 
age of 10 per cent next year — 


The Netherlands 


c >»<nu ^ annual rate in 

MAX WILKINSON October was already down to a 
little over 13 per cent 

Italy went into recession late, 
having negative growth only 
from 1982 onwards. With suc- 
cessive governments unable or 


THE CURRENT, bitter dispute the present parliamentary term, ally more funds jvfll be avail- j S?S£5e t «3iw l SSelfiSiS& 


over pay between the Dutch in 1986. . able on the Dutch capital . - gdp last vear 

Government and its public This year, the Government has markets for use by Industry. At p^hiing ready fuel for infla^ 
emniftvees has cast something instituted public spending cuts present, some 70 per cent of ti/in lr Kv 


employees has cast something Instituted public spending cuts present. 


tion, which Is reinforced by 


of a cloud over the Netiler- worth FI 15bn, resulting in a available funds are taken up by indexation. But efforts to 


lands’ economic performance in. financing 


around State loans. 


reduce the balance of payments 


recent weeks. But the wave of FI 33.4bn, excluding repayments In terms of trade, the Dutch deficit, mainly by monetary 


strikes, world ng-to-role and of the national debt. For 1984, enjoyed a surplus worth FI 8bn measures, have borne fruit: the 
other protests ought not to con- reductions In expenditure should for the first six months of this deficit will be about L2,000bn 


ceal something of greater long- total FI llBbn, leaving out- year. Mr Lubbers predicts a (£830m) this year on current 


term significance. After years of goings in percentage terms, surplus on the current account account, compared with last 
drift; the financial and social public borrowing this year of the balance of payments of year's deficit of L7,400bn. 


organisation of the Dutch state should reach 12.4 per cent of FI lObn. He may err on the 


made* and progress in some per cent 


^ LZ ZZ • Because of the high inflation 

I rate « however . ItaI y °“ly 

surplus ] enjoy growth caused by rising 

rvi b » nM mtMr ex P orta to markets such as West 

On the debt side, unemploy- Germany. This growth will also 


areas is less than clear. It might appear that progress merit now affects 17.7 per cent j,- constrained by the need to 
Yet, overall, the economy is is slow. What is striking, of the Dutch labour force, one I prevent the balance of payments 


beginning to move forward though, is the fact .that, at last of the worst percentages In I deficit from worsening again as 
again, with austerity providing the deterioration has been Europe. More than 830,000 I jtaly has a high propensity to 


a surer motive force than mere reversed. For once, the graph Dutch men and women are now import Most observers are 
optimism. Mr Ruud Lnbbers, shows Improvement in the without a job. In addition, the therefore sceptical as to 


the Dutch Premier, and his Treasury position. 


colleagues in the centre-right If Mr Lubbers can stick the cent cuts in pubhc sector pay 
governing coalition, have stop- pace, there is a real chance that has proved an unhappy experi- 
ped throwing money at deficit financing will be brought ence for all faivolved. The 
problems. Instead, they have cut within bounds by the end of the scars left may be lasting. 
and pruned, hoping to secure decade. 

stronger growth by file end of At the same time, substanti- WALTER hik 


w miuui « jw. ui iuuiuuu, me tueretore sceptical as to 
dispute over proposed 3 per whether the Government's 
cent cuts in pubhc sector pay growth forecast of 2 per cent 
has proved an unhappy expert- for next year is likely to be 
ence for aH involved. The attained. 

scars left may be lasting. There is also scepticism, re- 


stronger growth by file end of 


WALTER ELLIS 


Belgium 


CONDITIONS IN the Belgian 
economy are likely to remain 
tight over the next few 
months with domestic demand 
continuing sluggish and 
hopes of recovery pinned on 
the export markets. 

This year, during the first 
half the trade balance ef the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union recorded a deficit of 
BFr 87 bn compared with 
BFr 190bn In the same period 
of 1982. But if the improve- 
much depends of the compe- 
tiveuess of Belgian industry- 
The effects of the 1982 de- 
valuation of the franc have 
began to wear off. 


The Federation des Entre- 
P rises Beiges, the employers 
grouping, is expressing 
serious concern that competi- 
tiveness will be eroded next 
year as wage costs go up 8.1 
per cent against an average 
of 5.4 per cent among 
Belgium’s main trading part- 
ners in Western Europe. 

After that die outlook is 
even more uncertain. The 
International Monetary Fond 
Is reconuneiMlng that the 
present system of wage re- 
straint should continue rather 
than return to foil indexation 
after the end of 1984. 

A small Increase In the 


volume of the gross domestic 
product is expected next year 
bat the signs of a sustained 
recovery are still missing as 
industrial investment remains 
at a low leveL 
At the same time, despite 
government efforts to restrain 
official spending, the con- 
tinned high level of public 
expenditure is seen in busi- 
ness as a continuing drag on 
the economy. In the first 
seven months of this year the 
Government's net borrowing 
requirement was BFr 4351m, 
or BFr 60bn more than in the 
same period of 1982. 

PAUL CKEE5ER1GHT 


inforced by a recent report by 
the International Monetary 
Food about the prospects of 
reducing inflation to an average 
of. 10 per cent next year— other 
predictions go as high as 13 per 
cent Much, however, depends 
i on whether the Government 
succeeds in the next few weeks 
in introducing an incomes policy 
involving a sharp reducion in 
wage indexation. 

The IMF also warned that the 
continuing high public sector 
deficit was a " timebomb " 
threatening both higher infla- 
tion and balance of payments 
trouble, and that if nothing 
were done to curb spending 
the Government could find itself 
unable to sell its Treasury bills, 


THE FRENCH economy is 
now beginning to feel the fall 
impact of this Spring's 
austerity measures. Real GDP 
fell by 0.3 per cent in the 
third quarter, reflecting 
declines in consumer spend- 
ing and investment 

The fall would have been 
steeper but for the strong 
surge In exports over the last 
six months which has helped 
to maintain the level of indus- 
trial production. As it is, 
France is now expected to 
avoid a dip into recession and 
end the year with a modest 
0.6 per cent growth in 
national output. 

Forecasts for next year 
assume a continuing period 
of stagnation with real GNP 
rising by 02 to 1 per cent. 

The sharp rise In exports 
has been the major factor 
a cco un t in g for the 
unexpectedly rapid redaction 
in the trade deficit. Coupled 
with a cutback In imports as a 
result of the squeezing of 
domestic demand and oil 
companies reducing (heir 
purchases of crude the trade 
account has been dose to 
equilibrium in the three 
months up to October. 

The deficit for the year is 
expected to be about 
FFr 50bn after last year's 
FFr 103bn. The current 
account deficit is also 
expected to fall from last 
year’s FFr 79bn to about 
FFr 40-45bn benefiting from 
both the improvement in the 
trade account and a strong 
increase In tourist receipts. 

The failure so far of the 
stabilisation measures 
been the lack of any signifi- 
cant failing in the inflation 
rate which is likely to remain 
at 9.3 per cent this year after 
last year’s 9.7 per cent. But 
the Government, with the 
help of the private sector, is 
now attempting to force down 
the level of wage settlements. 

Unemployment still remains 
close to the 2m mark bat the 
unemployment statistics do 
not yet reflect the significant 
shake out now taking place 


THE SWISS economy is very 
slowly palling oat of the 
recession which, in 1982, led 
to a drop tn real terms of 
UZ per cent in gross domestic 
product (and one of US per 
cent in gross national pro- 
duet). GDP was down in 
annual comparisons by real 
rates of L4 and 9.7 per cent 
in the two first quarters of 
1983, respectively, but for the 
year as a whole is expected 
to he lower by only about 
0J5 per cent than for calendar 
1982. 

All forecasters believe 
there will be a rise in price- 


adjusted GDP in 1984, 
altnoogh estimates as to 
growth rates vary from 0.5 to 
L6 per cent. 

Unemployment continues 
at about 0.8 per cent, but this 
is relatively high by Swiss 
standards and there is wide- 
spread short-time working, 
which affects about a further 
1 per cent of the workforce. 

Inflation Is running very 
low. In both September and 
October the annual inflation 
rate was only 1.4 per cent, 
the lowest since January 
1979. 

Switzerland Is faced by a 


very large deficit on mer- 
chandise trade, up 49 per cent 
for die first 10 months over 
corresponding 1982 1 figures. 
For 1983 as a whole, the trade 
gap could be the widest on 
record other than that of 
SwFr lL25bn In 1980: at pre- 
sent the 1983 shortfall looks 
like being not much below 
SwFr 8bn. Nevertheless, 
Switzerland will retain a 
sizable surplus on current 
account — though one notice- 
ably lower than last year's 
SwFr 7.38bn. 


JOHN WKXS 


Sweden 


THE SWEDISH economy has trade balance has also been forecasts, 
recovered sharply since the helped by the depressed state of The sharp rise In exports has 
sharp 16 per cent devaluation of the domestic economy — real also helped to boost Industrial 
the krona was pushed through disposable incomes have fallen production, which has risen by 
by the incoming minority Social for the last three years— which about 8 per cent in volume am 
Democrat Government in has held down (he rise In lm- the 13 months since August 
October last year. ports to just 3 per cent in 1982, 

Exports have boomed as volume in the first nine months Higher production has amt yet 


boomed 


industry has taken advantage of of 1983. 


its newly-won competitiveness The cu _____ , 

in international markets. In the burdened by the growing output has been achieved 
first nine months of the year interest payments on. the through improved productivity 
exports jumped by 12 per cent country’s heavy foreign debt as unused capacity has gradu- 
ln volume compared with the but according to the latest ally been taken up. Official un- 
same period last year. In the government forecasts the deficit employment has been running 
ten months from January to on the current account should at 3.5-4 per cent, but the jobless 
October the country had a trade be reduced to SKr9-5bn this year figures are kept artificially low 
surplus of SKr 10.9bn compared from last year’s record level of in Sweden ■through far-reaching 
with a deficit of SKrL4bn a SKrSUbn. Next vear the deficit job-creation programmers* 
year earlier. could come down to SKr5bn tween 7 and 8 per cent of the 

The tumround in Sweden’s according to finance ministry workforce are outside the open 

labour market 

W /^j Thanks solely to higher ex* 

f J. AVm Q XT ports. Sweden’s gross domestic 

• \ 1 1^/ 1 111 B ¥ product Is expected to show an 

^ ^* *'•7 Increase of around 1 per cent 

_ this year .after the recession 

THE ECONOMY in West Gee- cent against a 1.5 per cent con- years of 1981 and 1982, and the 
many is expected to pick np traction this year and doubling Government is predicting an In- 
along a broad front next year, of capital spending to "B tfer crease In GDP of 2.8 per cent 
with prospects of growth after cent. n^t yeS-- ^ 

inflation of up to 3 per cent. The “ five wise men " even ex- ^ _. inr 
according to the November re- pect unemployment to drop ***?? 

port of the Bonn Government’s marginally as an average next J2J -ShK, ***’ 

five-man council of economic year to 2.25m, although monthly « ““ ■**? 

advisers. levels this winter could be over fH"!? „5^ OSe cen ? 

The majority view of the 2.5m at a time when trades 2? basis — - and 

council is that the improvement unions are battling for a 35-hour :r e targe structural defiat in 
now under way (1983 real week. Inflation is expected to ~f. central government budget, 
growth: 1 per cent) will gain remain more or less unchanged wtuc “ ** toeptog Swedish in- 
strength next year, with a pick- at 3 per cent terest rates at high real levels: 

up in exports of a real 4 per JAMES BUCHAN KEVIN DONE 


Higher production has not yet 
been reflected in lower unem- 


'I ’■» 


The current account is still ployment, however, as increased 


growing output has been achieved chiefly 
on. (he through improved productivity 


surplus of SKr 10.9bn compai 
with a deficit of SKrL4bn 
year earlier. 


in industry. I strength next year, with a pick- 

DAYID HOU5EGO I up in exports of a real 4 per 


W. Germany 


terest rates at high real levels. 

KEVIN DONE 


Tim Dickson on the role of small businesses 

Speeding up the recovery 


bowever high 
interest rates 


GOVERNMENTS ALL over sometimes restricted business cantly different-sized bites out 


European Investment 


high it raised incomes Europe are looking to small skills in small companies and of profits, depending on a com- Bank and theEum^nr^l 
rates. Next year, 1984, businesses to speed up econ- have experimented with a wide pany*s national base. and steel CommiintirT wh 




should therefore be a difficult [ oznic recovery, ' exploit new 
year for Italy. technologies, and make a dent 

JAMES BUXTON { in the universally gloomy un- 


omic recovery, ' exploit new rang e of education and training 
technologies, and make a dent Initiatives. 


P^ys nauonat wise. and steel Community both 

took a typical smal l offer subsidised loans to 
JS2S**J* each member state businesses in more depressed 

I SSInP THTTlrttrov secure nan - _ _ ■ _ _ 


employment figures. 


While much has been (same turnover, assets, em- 

' h ,f ^ “ c 5. by range 5TS& 


to develop your business 
with good prospects 
look for a leader 


There is now widespread encourage smaller companies to found that where pre-tax profits mediaries such as fhP ciMrinr 
recognition that small units become more competitive, came to £50,000 the company banks and I cvr in +v>o ttw' and 

...W. a /lira mm or, K? asnomll., him. nrniM 0nr! mm rhmmnn . r ^ 1X1 e UA— BHU 




often represent the most appro- governments generally have could end up showing a figure the New Community Instalment 
pnate means of applying new been more rebcient to take steps below the line of losses many «»• nr+*ii tff5.l_.vL 


production techniques,'" that directly to stimulate the mar- times that magnitude in the* UK 


structural change can only be ket 


industrial groupings with con- firms co mm u ni ty in the UK, for P™ 
siderable difficulty, and that a example, have been clamouring _ E 
thriving economy must have a for measures to improve their “7® 


(as a result ofthe many reliefs) act U1> uei P nnance invest- 
brought about" inside large Some sections of the small through to a fairly substantial 

iadurtri*! groupings with con- firms community in the UK, for “ft*-*. wfcto- 2H*Sd* , £fi£SK5 

t™ ZL, "annouise ness ea throughout the 


conditions 




nesses throughout the 

fertile*seedbed of young, entire- access to the large sums of throughout the European Com- M .. ^ 

preneurial businesses. money spent annually by the is, of course, high on ““Native to 

While national and local pubBc sector. Jbe agenda at the European ™“ ate 5°^ of^ venture 

development agencies are In France, by contrast, small poymsaon. in Brussels. So are c ~i® d 

always anxious to land the big Arms whose quote comes within initiatives to reduce the num- . " >an fEEL) — Is 

“green field" project — and 4 per cent of the most sneoess- ‘ >er non-tariff barriers be- bong discussed in 

continue to spend vast sums of fnl large company tendering for ntaions (and to prevent . a *® . as sumin g too 

money trying to entice large a contract are allowed a “ second erection) in the cause of Uouncu of Ministers gives , the 

and medium-sized corporations chance ’’ to revise their bid. If cross frontier trade. go-ahead it should be announced 

over from the U.S. — European they come up with comparable * - 5*“^ “ ext j jgjtially -lOtan 


Ironic 


and medium-sized corporations chance ’’ to revise their bid. If cross frontier trade. go-ahead it should be announced 

over from the U.S. — European they come up with comparable v - soar. ^ Initiall y KXhh 

governments are equally con- terms, they are awarded the XTOHIC ^roughly £60m) will be 

scious of the need to encourage work. Alrtumnh hhi* «. ® va «able for the EIL, which wil 1 

local firms. In Germany there are offices wi mS iRif'JriH ^ Sf m th ®/? rm subordinated 

True, the big factory can in Bonn and in ten regional cept perhan^that^f 5 ^.™'™^ I 0311 S£. lta !L cai T y ® 
bring hope to an economically centres where officials are res- ] a w y ^* r ^ inte ,^ est free period, and 

distressed region at one ponsible for ensuring small com- £5 ^ ^ aU ® wed to ^ke n «P 




industrial financing 


distressed region at one ponsible for ensuring small com- that man comnaidSTSSi** wui oe auowed to be taken UP 
dramatic stroke but expansion- panies know what Federal in Europe eaSSat uosShi^iLiS by companies needing worfang 
ist-minded big companies these Government contracts are avail- pete with a “ pital ' weU as cash for 

Hair* oro i«« Mximnn ahle and fnr hoinirwr hndnwit. ue w wim a counterpart In the 


days are less common than say able and for helping business- United States — which hPsTa 
10 years ago. man ramnlBla >hai- * WMHI *ias a 


Competition 


There ^riSila^lSangSSatt a , 811 approved inter- 

at Laender leveL ]L (such as a venture 


investment in fixed assets- 
Businesses will only qualify. 


““ /JKTuidiy (men as a ventnic 

“DM. fund) aia-Ms to tarot 


ff there are similar themes national territory capital ftmd) agrees to invest 

t sa f?J e 111110 competition x minin g through many of the It is oerhaus ironiV u nmj>u ,„ eqnlralent amount at Its own 

£L»£. eir measures being t^en by I i ad^ thittoSwR as equity or qu«l 


*05. 4.,-* businesses, the tive on company law ahead Ze Doubts persist about how far 

toSrtoSe Sbto multirutioSl ^ ffer T^f legtela " other membe^Stes bwcaied I enture institutions .can 

Si nifpfSS VF and . fiscal structures in the considerable resentment amohS *>**«“« established in 0 od« 
tonnroS«ts^ d ^ ^ 10 . member states equally certain smaU ^m lob^lsS^ho ^otal Europe. The traditional 

™ati husinBoa acute - argue that the disclosure re- rel «etaaee Of entrepreneurs to 

mtaourSTran th™ te detected , This ^ be hififUebted in a quirements put UK’s smSS and ^ 811 stake and toe 

to toe^j^iSmber Stes of study commis- medium sized companies ata traditional reluctance of 

th« PnSn mnomr* sioned by the UK Organising competitive disadvmitage. most European finanetaltastitu- 

Sow rndU Com ^ ttee % tta 1983 Euro- Compared with rail, tions to lend unsecured present 

f rum national gor^uS, two problems. 

& a certain sire. In the UK oSf 1 ^^nses tmd ramed the European Community hands _ Another is the .above 


Paid-up capital and legal reserves: 1^159^biUlon lire 
Allowances for losses: 749.5 billion lire 


ISTITUTO MOBIUARE ITALLANO 


Public Law Credit Institute 
Head Office: ROME - Vlale dcll’Aite, 25 (Italy) 


torJe'mr toe S'oueSst ont relafiveiy U^T.?d“SSh tk,nSd"dive^nre to ^“and 

baSuS^ Vyttem and Tnd™ lotelbgence Unit direct to smaU and medium ««s wbieh. added to dtaerent 


SSe' n aS KTS to survey _ shows, for ex- *«M Fund’ and the Eurepean i^~Sp7uI£s 

France and West Germ an v such Region ^ 1 Development Fund tag small company development 


sized enterprises. The European currencies and languages, veil* 


Representative Offices abroad: LONDON EC 4R QBE, 8 Laurence Fountocy Hill - ZURICH 
8022, Glaniischsnassc 30, Post&ch - BRUSSELS 105% 67 rue de la Vallie, BTE 7 - 
WASHINGTON 20036 D.C, 21 Dupont Circle, The Ecram Building - MEXICO CITY 
06700 DP^ Pasco dc la Rcfonna 197, Despacbo 1301. 


France and West Germanv «niph r jL “ wbuu lfijvuupmem tuna ing sman company osveiopmes 

£SSS^S>riSS 2SSto SSflffifl!!*! SSS? . an .inter- in_a truly European; market 


m^^^ce^ai fflre o r ; 

SveL government wth U per cent to M government— to commit European Venture Capital 


Regional Offices in Italy: Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Bari, ’Catania. 


mm ms ssraTitfs; sss^sarrsaa^s 

OSt of measures and esemp- revenue exclusively thmiiph mnatlv «■ «» «Ru>t v._j . 


5^.1 mea S n ^ a f d ex ™: raveDUe exclu^vely through lo'SKipSiSS & ^peStiSbetSS 

tions through the tax system property taxes (rates): and how spending on national rontiivn retnifnliete iimilil vnnrlc 


cons tnrougn me tax system property taxes (rates) ; and how spending 
while many are conscious of toe corporation ■ tax takes signifi- prog rammes . 


national venture capitalists — could mark 
an important step forward. 
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